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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
-—-@— 


The communication of ‘‘ A Bard,” re- 
specting the family of Berkeley of Stratton, 
and the Digbys of Ireland, is not sufficiently 
explicit in respect to the dignity claimed, 
and requires some authentication of the 
facts before we can insert it, or open our 
pages to controversy likely to ensue from 
any erroneous statements. 

A Correspondent says, ‘In your last 
Supplement, p. 583, T. E. recommends the 
use of Mustard Seed for the purpose of re- 
storing and strengthening the action of the 
bowels. That/useful and practical writer, 
Sir John Sinclair, in his Code of Health 
and Longevity, published about 20 years 
af strongly advised the same remedy. 

he great difficulty most people have to 
encounter in this remedy is that of swallow- 
ing the a in ee of their float- 
ing upon the top of the water poured on 
them. This difficulty is obviated by soak- 
ing the seeds in a wine-glass half full of wa- 
ter, about three or four hours before they 
are taken, as they then become enveloped in 
a kind of mucilage, and adhering to each 
other, are swallowed by the patient without 
the least difficulty.” 

Cuionas begs to inform J.J. K. p.98, 
that he is decidedly wrong in his statement 
in our last Magazine, relative to the family 
of Musgrave. The facts of the case are 
these: George Musgrave of Nettlecombe 
in Somersetshire, by Juliana, daughter of 
Thomas Bere of Hunsham, co. Devon, left 
issue two sons, Richard and George, and 
three daughters, Juliana, who married John 
Keigwin of Rousehole in Cornwall (from 
whom the present highly respectable repre- 
sentative of the Keigwin family, the Rev. 
James Jenkin Keigwin, Rector of Withiel 
in Cornwall, is descended) ; Dorothy, and 
Gertrude, who both died s. p. eorge 
Musgrave, the eldest son, married Mary, 
daughter of Edward Clark, and had two sons 
and two daughters, viz. George, Thomas, 
Julian, who became the wife of John Davie, 
and Mary, who married Edward Jones ; 
George Rel last mentioned, married 
Katherine, daughter of Sir John Chiches- 
ter, and had a. who died s.p., and 
Julian, who, on the death of her brother, 
became heiress of the elder branch of the 
family of Musgrave of Somerset, and married 
Sir James Langham, bart. father of Sir 
James Langham, the present Baronet. 
Richard, second son of George Musgrave 
and Julian Bere, had one cog, chee: us- 
grave, M.D. who is well known by his clas- 
sical attainments, and who left two daugh- 
ters; one of whom died s, p.; the other, Eli- 
zabeth, married Richard Harvey, esq. whose 
issue are still living. It is thus manifest 
that Juliana Musgrave, who married John 
Keigwin, never was an heiress or coheiress 
of any branch of her family. 


X. remarks, ‘‘ Among the many improve- 
ments which have been proposed for the con- 
venience or beauty of the City, it seems sin- 

ular that the laying open the magnificent 
est front of St. Paul’s Church should not 
have been one. It appears to me that this 
might be accomplished at a very moderate 
expense, by prolonging Crescent - place, 
Blackfriars, apparently constructed with 
this view. The only houses of any great 
value to be taken down would be two in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. That this plan would 
add much to the beauty of the City, I think 
no one will deny. And, at the same time, 
it will in part remove the reproach we lie 
under of shutting up our public buildings in 
corners, where ‘thes must be seen to great 
disadvantage.” 

W. G. states, that in perusing ‘* Green’s 
Tourist’s New Guide to the Lakes,’ he 
found the following note (vol. I. p. 139), 
which strongly corroborated Mr. Hasle- 
wood’s supposition that Richard Brath- 
wayte was the author of ‘‘ Barnabee’s Jour- 
nal ;”—** An old copy of his Itinerary is 
still in being at Dalham Tower, on a blank 
page of which, a predecessor of the present 
proprietor, Daniel Wilson, esq. wrote, ‘I 
knew the author of this book well, he was 
commonly called Dapper Dick.’ A por- 
trait of Dapper Dick is still preserved in 
Kendal, and is in the possession of Anthony 
Yeats, esq.; but certain local Antiquaries 
suppose it to represent the person of one of 
the Braithwaites of Burneside, more re- 
markable for an attention to his personal 
appearance than for his opulence.” 

r. S. Witxm, Librarian to the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Literary Institution, is 
preparing for the press an octavo edition 
of the entire works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
knt. author of “ Religio Medici,” ‘* Vul- 
gar Errors,” &c. who resided in Norwich 
in the seventeenth century. A consi- 
derable quantity of unpublished miscella- 
nies, together with his correspondence, 
which have been obtained from the British 
Museum and Bodleian Library, will be add- 
ed, together with a life. He would be glad 
to know if any of our Correspondents can 
refer him to a copy of his posthumous works 
having the date 1720, 1721, or 1722. The 
edition of 1712 is common, and there is a 
copy of it in the Royal Institution, having 
a reprint title-page 1723. He would also 
be obliged by the communication of any 
original information, by the use of any MSS. 
or of any illustrated copies of any of his 
works. 

London Pageants, temp. Charles I. in our 
next. 

Errata.—In the head- line, pp. 226, 227, 
228, for India, read Russia.—P. 226, b. I. 
26, for Enanw’th, read Euanw’th. 
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Tour THROUGH SEVERAL Parts or SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Ursan, Westmoreland, Sept.6. 
oe recently returned from 


a tour through several parts of 
Scotland, I beg to present you with a 
desultory account of my travels. I 
shall commence at the North end of 
my tour, and first notice ABERDEEN. 
This city is 125 miles North from 
Edinburgh, and 528 from London. It 
is divided into the old and new town. 
The old town, at the census in 1821, 
contained 18,312 inhabitants. The 
new town 26,484; together 44,796. 
Aberdeen, for extent, trade, and beauty, 
exceeds any town in the North of Scot- 
land. The University gives the place 
a literary character ; in all respectable 
parties you meet with some of the pro- 
fessors or members of the University. 
During my stay [ had the honour of 
being introduced to most of the pro- 
fessors. To particularize the respec- 
tive merits of so many eminent men, 
would be rather an extensive and invi- 
dious task. I cannot, however, omit 

iving you some account of the Rev. 

r. Brown, principal of Marischal 
College, who, in my opinion, must 
be allowed to stand as the first gene- 
ral scholar in Britain. Having Bur- 
nett’s prize of 1200/. adjudged to him, 
for his Essay on the Being of a God, 
among about 50 other competitors 
from various parts of the world, is 
confirming testimony of this assertion. 


It may, perhaps, be interesting to 
hear something of this Burnett and 
his prize. A Mr. Burnett in Aber- 


deenshire, who died some years ago, 
having had doubts about the existence 
of a God, bequeathed certain lands in 


Aberdeenshire, the accumulated rental 
of which every 40th year to be given to 
the authors of the two best Essays 
proving the existence of a God. Three 


professors in divinity from different 
universities to be the judges. The 
essays not to be written in the author’s 
own hand, and a motto on each essay 
to answer a motto on a paper contain- 
ing the respective author’s real names. 
But the names of the successful candi- 
dates alone to be ascertained. The un- 
successful essays to be returned accord- 
ing to directions. After the lapse of a 
year for examination of the essays by 
the judges, in the year 1816 the first 
prize of 1200/. was adjudged to a motto 
which, on breaking the seal, was found 
to contain the name of the Rev. Wm. 
Laurence Brown, D.D. of Aberdeen. 
The second prize of 500/. was adjudg- 
ed to a member of the University of 
Oxford. 

Dr. Brown was some time one of 
the professors at the University of 
Utretch ; but when Buonaparte over- 
ran Holland, &c. he left, and returned 
to Scotland, and has long maintained 
a high literary name at the University 
of Aberdeen. His publications are 
two or three prize essays at Utretch, 
in Latin; an essay on the natural 
Equality of Man, 1 vol. 12mo; Phile- 
mon, or the Progress of Virtue, a 
poem in 2 vols, ; a volume of Sermons ; 
and his re essay on the Being of a 
God and his Attributes, in two vols. 
8vo. 

Dr. Brown appears about 70 years 
of age, middle size, and from age, and 
the habit of leaning over books, rather 
stoops in his gait. A mild unassuming 
demeanour, with a kind and aflection- 
ate heart, are prominent features in his 
character. 

The buildings that arrest the atten- 
tion of a stranger in Aberdeen are 
the Colleges.—King’s College in Old 
Aberdeen was founded in 1494 by 
Bp. Elphinstone, Lord Canny of 

‘ot- 
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Scotland *. It is built in the form of 
a square, and is a large and stately fa- 
bric. _ Marischal College im the new 
town was founded by George Keith, 
Earl Marischal, in 1593. It stands in 
a confined part of the city, and has an 
ancient and venerable appearance. On 
a turreted corner of this college is an 
observatory, which commands a view 
over the city, of the harbour, and the 
sea, and a great extent of country a- 
round. The optical and philosophical 
instruments and apparatus are said to 
be extremely rare and valuable. In- 
deed, to go throagh the library, the 
reoms containing natural curiosities, 
and the college hall, hung with the 
crane of eminent characters, is a 

igh treat to a curious and inquisitive 
mind. 

The Universities in Scotland are 
now in the same overflowing state 
as the English Universities. I was 
told that the colleges in Aberdeen 
alone can now supply the yearly va- 
eancies in the Church of all Scotland, 
without any aid from the three other 
Universities. 

The Scotch Universities, like the 
English, have the privilege of confer- 
ring degrees, when they think proper, 
on learned and ‘meritorious characters, 
‘without.a regular matriculation at any 
of their colleges. But such degrees 
they are very wary in conferring, and 
never bestow them without strong 
reasons or recommendations. The ex- 
aminations for the degree of M.A. at 
Aberdeen are nearly similar to the ex- 
aminations for that degree at Cam- 
bridge. During my stay here, I was 
at an examination for this degree. The 
degree was afterwards conferred in the 
college hall with great solemnity and 
ceremony. 

* We regret to observe, from a state- 
ament recently presented to the Patrons and 
Alumni of this venerable University, that 
the funds originally appropriated by Bishop 
Elphinstone to the support and reparation 
of the buildings, are now found totally ina- 
dequate, owing to the great depreciation of 
money, particularly in Scotland, during the 
last three centuries. It appears, however, 
that his Majesty has granted 2000/. to be 
applied for repairing the buildings of King’s 
College, and in aid of a public subscription 
‘to be set on foot for the same purpose. The 
Duke of Gordon, as Ch lor of the Uni- 
versity, has subscribed 400/.; the Earl of 
Aberdeen, as Lord Rector, 350/.; and the 
‘Principal and Professors of the College, 
g00l,—Epir. 
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EpinsurGu, from its remarkable 
situation, and the elegance of its streets 
and buildings, is one of the finest ci- 
ties in the kingdom—perhaps in the 
world. After surveying it from Cal- 
ton Hill and Salisbury Crags, I visited 
Holyrood House, which is situated at 
the bottom, between these two hills. 
The room which excited most interest 
in my mind was that wherein Rizzio 
was murdered. In this room the bed 
of Mary Queen of Scots remains to be 
seen. At a corner of it is the little 
room, like a dressing-room, 12 feet 
square, wherein Loi geo Lord 
Ruthven, George Douglas, and others, 
rashed in by a narrow private staircase, 
and found Rizzio sitting with Mary, 
and dragging him out, and along the 
bed-room, stabbing him all the way, 
he fell and died at a corner of the 
room near the door, at the top of the 
stairs, and the stain of his blood is 
still pointed out. Afier this murder 
Mary had a wainscot put up, which 
remains, between the spot where Riz- 
zio died, and where her bed stands, as 
she never liked to see the stain which 
Rizzio’s blood had left. 

The Courts of Justice occupy the 
ground whereon the Scotch Parlia- 
ment House stood. I had some diffi- 
culty in making my way through 
among the shoal of advocates and ut- 
tornies that crowded the area of the 
outer Court. The eagerness of the 
conversation that was here passing 
among them, and the sharp look-out 
they all seemed to wear, gave a very 
business-like aspect to the place. At 
length I got into the inner Court, and 
had a leisure view of Sir Walter Scott, 
Jeffrey, and the whole of the Scotch 
Bar. Sir Walter is Clerk of the first 
division, and sits at a corner of the ta- 
ble next to the Judges. He is 53 
years of age, middle size, fair com- 
plexion, his head, which is finely and 
regularly formed, is thinly covered 
with hair, between a white and a dun 
colour. There did not appear that fire 
in his eye which I expected to have 
seen in such a writer. His counte- 
nance indicated composure, firmness, 
and contemplativeness. Mr. Jeffrey 
is 51 years of age, rather below middle 
size, very compactly formed, with a 
fine full forehead, and a face that in- 
dicates quickness and firmness. The 
advocates in Scotland who hold no 
official situation under the Crown, are 
at liberty to attend the Court = 

wit 
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with or without wigs, as they please, 
and the day I was in the Court Mr. 
Jeffrey wore no wig. 

GLascow is a Testling place, and 
to a stranger presents a very different 
character to Edinburgh. w and 
Literature characterize the one, Mer- 
chandise and Commerce the other. 
Dr. Chalmers being on a visit for a 
few weeks to his old congregation at 
Glasgow, I obtained a ticket of admis- 
sion to the church where he preached. 
I was somewhat disappointed in my 
expectations. His action was ungrace- 
fal his voice rusty and unharmonious, 
and his pronunciation more broadly 
Scottish than any other preacher that 
I heard in Scotland. These things 
are indeed only trifles, but still they 
are drawbacks in any preacher. His 
sermon was eloquent and excellent, 
and the overpowering earnestness he 
displayed in the delivery was well cal- 
culated to subdue, influence, and im- 


press. 
" Ayr, andthe neighbourhood around, 
Burns has made sacred ground. Here 
he found subjects for his muse, and 
eer for his jovial hours. About 
two miles S.W. from Ayr, in a low 
thatched cottage by the road side, 
Burns was born on Jan. 29, 1750. 
This cottage, with about five acres of 
land adjoining, belonged to William 
Burns, the father of the poet ; and af- 
ter his death, it was sold to a company 
of shoe-makers in Ayr, to whom it 
now belongs. The three rooms which 
compose the cottage are all on the 
nd floor. The middle room is the 
itchen or dwelling apartment; in a 
corner or sort of recess therein, stands 
a bed fitted in; here was the immor- 
tal Burns born. The rooms on each 
side thereof are parlours ; the one con- 
tained a large coarse-painted seer 
of Burns; the other a plaister bust of 
him, the gift of some nobleman. The 
parlour at the South end was only add- 
ed a few years ago. The house is now 
occupied as an inn for the convenience 
of slgien that visit the sacred spot. 
About three hundred yards beyond the 
—_ stands Kirk Alloway. The 
roof fell in about 30 years ago, but 
not a bit of the timber remains,—it 
has all been stolen for snuff boxes, 
&e. The last fragment of a beam was 
stolen about two years ago, and a chair 
was made of it, with the tale of Tam 
‘O'Shanter engraven.on a plate upon it, 


and presented bya person in Ayr to 
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the King when in Edinburgh, in 
1822. The walls are standing perfect, 
and the church-yard is still used as a 
burying ground. The new church 
was erected in a more central part of 
the parish. About half way between 
Kirk Alloway and the bridge over the 
Doon (i. e. about 200 yards from each 
piece), stands a large new monument 

Burns, not yet quite completed. 
Sir A. Boswell, who was shot in a duel 
last year by Mr. Stuart, took the most 
active part in raising subscriptions, and 
looking after the monument; but since 
his death little has been done, and I 
understand the subscriptions (about 
15001.) are expended. The Doon here 
is a fine flowing river, and its *‘ banks 
and braes”’ are skirted with wood on 
each side. The farm-house called 
Shanter, where Tam Graham lived 
(hence Tam of Shanter), is situate 
about six or seven miles S.W. from 
Kirk Alloway. 

At Dumrriss I visited Jean, the 
widow of Burns. She resides in a 
small neat white house there, and has 
about 200/. a year allowed her by her 
two sons in the East Indies. She ap- 
pears about 58 years of age, hardly 
middle size, but growing rather stout. 
Her face may be called of a square 
cast, with something in it excessively 
fascinating, though not what one can 
call beautiful, and the sallowness of 
age appears to be advancing upon her. 
She has all the appearance of having 
been what the Scotch call a sousie 
lass. I asked her to let me see the 
two silver candlesticks, silver snuffers 
and snuffer-tray, which were present- 
ed to her in 1821 by some gentlemen 
in Sheffield. She brought them care- 
fully wrapt up in silver paper, and at 
the same time expressed her pride in 
having such a present. On the tray 
the following inscription by Montgo- 
mery is engraven : 

« The Gift of a few Scots in Sheffield to the 
Widow of Burns. 

He pass’d thro’ life’s tempestuous night, 

A Lrilliant, trembling, Northern leks, 

Thro’ years to come, he shines from far, 

A fix'd unsettling polar Star. J. M.” 


Burns died July 21, 1796, and was 
buried in a common grave at the 
N.E. corner of Dumfries Church-yard. 
About the year 1817, a monument 
was erected by public subscription at 
the S.E. corner of this church-yard, 
and a vault made for the coffin that 

contained 
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contained. his remains, which were 
taken up and enclosed in another of 
lead, and an outer one of oak, and re- 
moved hither. Within the monument 
Burns is represented in white marble 
as large as life, with a pair of gaiters 
on his legs, and a Scotch bonnet care- 
lessly placed.on the side of his head, 
having hold of the plough with one 
hand, and in musing mood looking 
down on the mountain daisy, which 
the plough is about to crush. A little 
above aud beyond him appears a figure 
as represented in his poem of the Vi- 
sion, about to place a wreath of laurel 
or holly on his head. There is no in- 
scription, only the word ‘‘ Burns” on 
G.H 


the pedestal. 


AccounT or Farnwortu Cuurcu, 
LaNCASHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 105.) 
HE eastern end of the North aile 
forms the Bold Chapel, which is 
neatly furnished with old high-backed 
chairs and stools, and carpeted. The 
most ancient monument is a (now up- 
right) stone effigy of a Knight in armour, 
his hands clasped in prayer, and hold- 
ing a book; a long sword is by his 
side. The figure has been painted and 
gilt, but no inscription remains. 

The next in point of age is the mo- 
nument of Richard Bold, Esq, and his 
wife Anne, daughter of Sir Peter Leigh 
of Lime; it represents their efligies 
(which are painted) standing between 
two columns. Between them is the 
following inscription : 

«‘ Memorie sacrum Richardi Bold, de 
Bold. Here lieth the bodie of Richard 
Bold, of Bold, Esq. who tooke to wife Anne 
the daughter of Sir Peter Leigh of Lime, 
Knight, by whom he had three sonns and 
nine daughters, whereof are now surviving 
one sonne and six daughters; he died the 
19th of Februarie, anno 1635. Being aged 
47 yeares.”” 


Above their heads is a tablet con- 
taining these lines: 
«< E cujus majoribus antiquus honor, trans- 
lato in Normannos imperio, familiz mansit 
illibatus; qui per constantem tot inde szcu- 
lis seriem non animo minus quam sexu 
mascule gentis heredum avite familie he- 
reditati et luci fax nova accessit; virtute 
nempe et exemplo decus suorum et honos, 
quem integrum, fidum, pium, magistratum, 
virum, parentem, patria, co’jux, liberi, sense- 
runt: cujus potentia, egenis patrocinio, 
nulli injuria innotuit: qui sui factus, eheu! 
gravamen, pertinaci morborum obsidione, 


triennio tandem expugnatus, anno etatis 47, 
exesi corporis sarcinam lubens deposuit. 
Monumentum hoc Anna delicta mcrens 
D. C, 1635.” 

The whole is surmounted by the 
arms of Bold*, impaling seventeen 
coats for Leigh. 

A mural tablet for Richard Bold, 

. and his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Horton, Esq. of Barkisland, 
Yorkshire, exhibits the following in- 
scription : 

«« Near this place lyes inter’d the body of 
Richard Bo'd, of Bold, Esq. son of Peter 
Bold, Esq. who married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Horton of Barkisiand in y® 
county of York, Esq. (had issue two sons 
and four daughters) ; was survived only by 
his youngest son Peter; he departed this 
life when he was Knight of y® Shire for this 
county, Mar. y© 25, 1704, in the 26 year 
of his age. This monument was erected by 
his widow.” 

Arms. Bold; impaling, Gules, a 
lion rampant Argent, charged on the 
breast with a boar’s head couped close 
Azure, within a bordure engrailed of 
the second, Horton. 

Another mural tablet bears the fol- 
lowing to Peter Bold, Esq. 

**« To the memory of Peter Bold, of Bold, 
in the county of Lancaster, Esquire, who 
with the sincerity of a Christian, with the 
dignity of a gentleman, with the abilities of 
a man of sense, supported the honour of 
his descent from a long line of venerable 
British ancestors. Modest in proportion to 
the worth of his valuable talents, known 
better to his countrymen than to himself, 
he sought not, but was solicited by them, 
to represent his county of Lancaster in 
three septennial Parliaments, induced only 
by declining health to retire from a post 
which he had maintained with activity and 
integrity irreprehensible, a costly sacrifice 
to the public weal from such a husband 
and such a father, in whose estimation no 
honours, no pleasures of this world, held 
the least degree of competition with those 
domestic satisfactions which he enjoyed in 
engaging the gratitude, and rewarding the 





* Argent, a griffin segreant Sable.— 
Crest, out of a ducal coronet Gules, a demy 
iffin issuant Sable, with wings expanded 

r, beaked and taloned Gules. 

+ He was first elected in 1736, but went 
out at the General Election in 1741, when 
Lord Strange took his place. At the next 
Election in 1747, he polled 140 votes, but 
Richard Shuttleworth, Esq. (for the 11th 
time) and Lord Strange were again returned. 
He was chosen on the death of Mr. Shuttle- 
worth in 1750; and was re-elected without 
opposition in 1754. In 1761 he retired. 
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affection of an amiable wife and a dutiful 
offspring by an uninterrupted series of sub- 
stantial and endearing kindnesses. He mar- 
ried Anna-Maria*, daughter to Godfrey 
Wentworth, of Wooley in the county of 
York, Esquire, by whom he had eight 
daughters, and left the following six surviv- 
ing, Anna-Maria, successor to his whole 
estates ; Dorothea, married to Thomas Pat- 
ten of Bank, Esquire; Frances, married to 
Fleetwood Hesketh of Meols, Esquire; both 
in this county; Mary, married to Thomas 
Hunt of Mollington, in the county of Ches- 
ter, Esquire +; Everilda, and Elenor. He 
died Sept. 12, in the year of our Lord 1762, 
and of his age 59. This monument was 
erected at the sole expense of his daughter 
Anna-Maria Bold.” 


Arms: Bold; impaling, Sable, achev- 
ron between three leopards’ heads Or, 
Wentworth. 

The ensuing epitaph is on another 
mural tablet, to the memory of Mrs. 
Anna-Maria Bold (who erected the 
last-mentioned to her father) : 


*¢ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. Sacred to the memory of 
Mrs. Anna-Maria Bold, daughter of the 
late Peter Bold, Esq. of Bold Hall, many 
years representative in Parliament for the 
county palatine of Lancaster. She died 
Nov. 25th, 1813, aged 81. This monu- 
mental tablet can fuintly describe her virtues, 
its narrow limits preclude their enumeration ; 
pious without bigotry, benevolent without 
ostentation, cheerful without levity, serious, 
but not austere. Her means were extensive, 
her bounty was commensurate with her 
means, and never were talents committed to 
a more faithful steward. Affectionate to- 
wards her friends, mild to her dependants ; 
that truly Christian virtue, Charity, in its 
most extensive signification, adorned her 
life. {ndisposition prevented an active dis- 
play of her amiable character, but it may be 
truly said, she was employed in doing good. 
After a long life passed in the discharge of 
her duties, social and relative, she was sum- 
moned to her reward in another and a better 
world; the grief of her surviving friends is 
much alleviated by the consoling hope that 
she has been found faithfull, and is invited 
to enter into the joy of her Lord. This 
monument was erected in grateful remem- 
brance of a beloved sister, by Mary Hunt 
and Everilda Bold.” 


* This lady died at her house at Chester, 
April 4, 1792, at the advanced age of 85. 
See vol. xcu. p. 388. Her eldest daughter 
(as appears by her epitaph) died at the age 
of 81. 

+ Of this family, see Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
ii. 206. 

~ In Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
See vol. xxx11. p. 448. 








On that side of the Chapel next the 
nave (so as to be seen on both sides) 
is a monument by Chantrey, erected 
last Yar to the memory of Peter Patten 
Bold, Esq. It represents a female 
figure weeping over a sarcophagus, on 
the base of which is inscribed Peter 
Patten Botp; on the East end of 
the tomb are sculptured a helmet and 
fasces, on the front facing the nave 
the arms of Patten* and Bold, quar- 
terly, impaling Parker¢; and the two 
crests of Patten and Bold; and on 
that facing the Chapel, the following 
inscription : 

*¢ In memory of Peter Patten Bold, Esq. 
Colonel of the first regiment of Royal Lan- 
cashire Militia, and during twenty-one years 
a member of the British Parliament}. Ani- 
mated by a steady loyalty and consistent 
love of freedom, his public life was distin- 
guished by an impartial adherence to the 
dictates of his conscience, and to the prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution. In pri- 
vate life he was endeared to his acquaintance 
and friends, by his urbanity and the bril- 
liancy of his conversation ; but most of all, 
he was endeared to the circle of his family, 
by the kindness of his heart, his wise and 
affectionate anxiety for their welfare, and 
the courageous resignation, founded on his 
hope of a life beyond the grave, with which 
he endured patiently and cheerfully, through 
a tedious, incurable, and most painful dis- 
ease, the decay and sufferings of mortality. 
He died on the 17th of October, 1819, 
aged 55, leaving a widow § and four daugh- 
ters.” 


The galleries extend over the South 
aile and the West end, where is a 
small organ, opposite which the fol- 
lowing lines are painted on the pew, 

«< The organ was erected here Oct. 1803. 
William Newton appointed organist, July 
1806.” 

In the chancel is a monument to 
John Atherton, Esq. and his nephew 
Edward, which represents a sarco- 
phagus projecting from a cave of black 








Fusily, Ermine and Sable, a canton 
ules. 

t Vert, a chevron between three stags’ 
heads cabossed Or. 

> He was M.P. for Newton, co. Lan- 
cashire, from 1797 to 1806; and for 
Malmesbury, from 1813 to 1818. 

§ His wife was Mary Parker, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. John Parker, of Astle, 
Cheshire, and Breightmet, Laacashire. 
His daughters, Mary, married to Prince Sa- 
pieha, a Polish nobleman; Dorothea, the 
wife of H. Hoghton, Esq.; Frances, and 
Anna-Maria. 

marble 
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marble built in the wall about 10 feet 
from the floor; it is thus inscribed : 

*¢ Sacred to the memory of John Ather- 
ton of Prescot, Esq. who departed this life 
on the 11th of March, 1820, in the 86th 
year of his age. He displayed the influence 
of religion during his long life in a consistent 
course of obedience to the Divine commands, 
and of dutiful submission to the Divine will. 
His charity was abundant, and was evinced 
not only in the unfailing supplies which he 
ministered to the poor, but by the unaffect- 
ed candour and liberality which he exercised 
towards all men. He united the simplicity 
and hospitality of the old English character; 
his virtues are strongly impressed upon the 
remembrance of his relations, and upon a 
numerous class of persons in humble life, 
who possessed the aheaage of his benevo- 
lence and patronage. 

** Sacred also to the memory of Edward 
Atherton, Esq. nephew of the above, who 
died at Dover in the county of Kent, on the 
22d of August, 1820, in the 52nd year of 
his age, and was there buried. His death 
having occurred so soon after that of his 
uncle, to whose ample fortune he succeeded, 
affords another warning of the precarious- 
ness of all earthly enjoyments, and the ne- 
cessity of placing our chief reliance on those 
that are heavenly. He was the last surviv- 
ing male branch of his family. This monu- 
ment is erected by the Honourable Sir 
James Allan Park *, one of the J - of His 
Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas, and 
Thomas Makin of apa in the county 
of Flint, uire, two of the nephews of 
the above John Atherton, Esq.” 


A flat stone in the chancel is thus 
inscribed : 

«¢ Here lyeth the bodie of Richard Night- 
ingale, Minister of Farnworth, who died 
April 13, 1747, aged 33.” 

Underneath the Creed, at the altar, 
is the following record : 

*¢ Hujusce sacelli stipendia aucta munifi- 
centif inensi, Anno Dom. MDCCLI. 
accurante Thom4 Moss, ibidem ministro.” 

The clear yearly value of the living, 
when certified in order to obtain this 
augmentation, was 16/. 16s. 

n the t, and some other win- 
dows of the Church, are small remains 
of painted glass. It is the custom in 
this part of the country to carve or 
paint on the pews the names of the 
owners; some in this Church exhibit 
curious old letters and dates. 

In the Churchyard is a stone cross. 





* See Sir James A. Park’s marriage in 
vol. LXI. p. 87. 





Bold Family.—Sir Richard Whittington. 





[Sept. 
The Rev. Thomas Moss was Curate 


for nearly fifty years. The present 
worthy minister, the Rev. William 
Thompson, succeeded him in 1792. 
The presentation is vested in the Vicar 
of Prescot. The parish is in the BK 
shopric and Archdeaconry of Chester. 
Mr. Moss, son of the late Curate, has, 
within these last nine years, built an 
elegant villa in the neighbourhood, 
and called it Mossbrook. Its situation 
is beautiful, overlooking the river Mer- 
sey, and commanding a very extensive 
view over Cheshire, of Beeston and 
Halton Castles, Norton Priory, Helles- 
by Tor, and the Welsh mountains *, 
On the opposite side of the river is 
seen Runcorn, and the extensive ware- 
houses of the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
ae _ Moss married a sister of 
atthew on, Esq. of Liverpool, 
F.S.A. caer @ the eee 
Lancashire.” Nepos. 


— oon 
Mr. Ursan, Islington, Sept. 20. 


: > - history of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, who was Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1377, is well known. A stone 
at the foot of Highgate Hill was sup- 
to have been placed there by 
im, on the spot where he had heard 
Bow bells ; it had a pavement around 
it of about 18 feet in circumference. 
This stone remained until about 1795, 
when one S——, who was a parish 
officer of Islington, had it removed and 
sawn in two, and placed the halves on 
each side Queen’s Head Lane, in the 
Lower Street, Islington. The pave- 
ment he converted to his own use, 
and with it paved the yard of the Blue 
Last public house (now the Marlbo- 
rough Head), Islington. The pa- 
rishioners expressed great Sinsatiehee- 
tion at his conduct; and to make some 
amends, Mr. Finch, the mason, was 
employed to place another stone in its 
stead; and on which was inscribed 
** Whittington’s Stone.” These facts 
which are supposed to be unrecorded 
in any account of Islington, are stated 
on the authority of Mr. Finch, and 
several other persons now living. 


Yours, &c. R.R. 





* A similar prospect is described by our 
Correspondent ‘‘ Lancastriensis,”’ in part i. 
p- 210, as visible from Hale Hall, a few 


miles distant from Faraworth. Epit. , 
Se 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 

ie ~ parish of Darlington, in the 

South-east division of Darlington 
Ward, co. Durham, is bounded on 
the North by Haughton-le-Skerne, by 
Heighington on the N.W. by Cons- 
clifie and the Tees on the West, by 
Hurworth on the South, and by Hur- 
worth and Haughton-le-Skerne on the 
East. Its population in 1801 was 
4670, and houses 864; in 1811 was 
5820, inhabiting G83 houses; and by 
the last census in 1821, the inhabit- 
ants appear to have increased to 6551, 
and the houses to 1026. Its chief 
support is trade, which now employs 
about 900 families. 

The town of Darlington is a large 
and populous place, standing on the 
gradual Eastern slope of a hill whose 
foot is washed by the water of Skerne; 
and surrounded by a rich fertile coun- 
try. The main body of the town 
forms a spacious square, of which the 
Collegiate Church with its tall beauti- 
ful spire occupies the low or Eastern 
side. (See the accompanying View.) 
Several streets branch from the square 
or market-place. A bridge of three 
arches crosses. the Skerne near the 
Chureh, and communicates with the 
Yarm and Stockton great roads. The 
market is superior, in the articles of 
corn, cattle, sheep, and wool, to most 
in the North of England. The tolls 
of the market are held under the See of 
Durham by lease for three lives. A 
view of Darlington, in Mr. Bowes’s 
possession, represents the shops in the 
market-place as open booths or stalls. 
The old toll booth was taken down, 
aud the present town hall erected in 
1807. The old market cross was 
built by Lady Brown, the heiress of 
the Barnes family, who had long held 
the office of bailiff. The happiness of 
this situation for a manufactory is, that 
the inhabitants are abundantly sup- 
plied with all the necessaries of life 
from the adjacent country at a cheap 
rate, and the influx of foreigu money 
brought hither ‘by labour and the sta- 
ples of the country, passes not away 
for the maintenance of the people into 
distant parts, but is expended with the 
neighbouring farmers, and they re- 
turn it back upon the shops; so in a 
continued vortex the accumulated 
wealth circulates to enrich the town 
and its vicinity. 

Excepting the Bishop's manor house, 

Gent. Mac. September, 1824. 
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and the old houses of post and pile in 
Prebend’s Row, there are few ancient 
buildings remaining in Darlington. 
There is a rude sculpture of a bull on 
the corner house of a wind leading 
from the market-place into the Hund- 
zate: this is said to have been the 
Nevills. The mansion-house noticed 
above was built by the magnificent 
_ Hugh on the banks of the Skerne, 
which was frequently the occasional 
residence of his successors. The Bi- 
shop, at the time of Bolden Book, evi- 
dently kept an occasional household 
here, and the tenants in villenage were 
charged with the carriage of wood, 
wine, herrings, salt, &c. When Le- 
land visited this town it was “ a praty 
real In 1669 Charles Gerard, esq. 

ishop Cosin’s son-in-law, resided 
here. The Bishop restored the house, 
which had then become very ruinous. 
During the last century it has been 
totally neglected. It was purchased 
from the See of Durham, under the 
Act for the Redemption of the Land 
Tax, and is now used as the parish 
workhouse. The park was on the 
East side of the Skerne; it is now di- 
vided into fields, chiefly held by lease 
for years under the See. 

Soon after Aldune had established 
the episcopal seat at Durham, Dar- 
lington was given to St. Cuthbert, and 
the donation was solemnized at York 
before Abp. Wulstan, Bp. Aldune, 
and the other nobles who attended 
the King, with a heavy curse on all 
who should violate the patrimony of 
the saint. Not many historical facts 
occur here. In 1291 Edward I. was 
at Darlington, and from thence issued 
his summons to 57 of the chief mili- 
tary tenants in the North to repair to 
the wars of Scotland. In 1327 ** Ar- 
chibald Douglas toke grete prayes in 
the Bisschopricke of Duresme, and 
encountrid with a band of Englisch- 
men at Derlington, and killed many 
of them.” On the 19th of July, 1504, 
the Princess Margaret of England, 
then affianced to James IV. King of 
Scotland, was entertained at Darling- 
ton on her progress Northward, and 
slept in the Bishop's manor house. 
She left Darlington on the following 
day “in fair aray.” In 1537 Sir Ralph 
Sadler was sent into the North, just 
after the suppression of “the pilgrim- 
age of Grace.” Ina letter from New- 
castle, Jan. 28, he gives an ——- 

the 
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through which he had just passed. A 
very dramatic scene occurs at Darling- 
ton. It is related in Surtees’s History 
of Durham, III. p. 35¢. The labo- 
rious Leland, in the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. journeyed to 
Darlington. 

in 1640, when the King’s troops 
retreated before the Covenanters after 
the defeat at Stellahaugh, and aban- 
doned Durham and oweaiia, the 
Earl of Stafford issued an order from 
this town, April 30, to cause “ all 
such quantities of butter, bread, cheese, 
and milk,” as could be possibly fur- 
nished, to be brought into Darlington 
by four o'clock on the next day, for 
victualling his Majesty’s army; to 
break or bury all the upper mill-stones, 
and to remove the goods, and drive the 
cattle before the approach of the Scots. 

We are not told who first erected a 
church here, or where the first holy 
edifice stood; bat to the great and 

werful Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of 

urham, the present CoLLEeGIaTE 
Cuurcn owes its origin. The foun- 
dation charter is lost. The expense 
of the fabric before us was immense ; 
for the stone of which it is built, was 
brought above twelve miles from the 
quarries of Cockfield-fell. The Col- 
lege consisted of a Dean, or rather Vi- 
car, and four Prebendaries. Bishop 
Nevill materially altered the constitu. 
tion of the Collegiate Church. In 
the preamble to his ordinance he 
states, that the Church of St. Cuth- 
bert of Darlington was graced with a 
number of prebendal stalls, amply en- 
,yet that none of the Prebendaries 
either resided or provided a deputy, leav- 
ing the whole parochial cure ¢ _— 
on the Vicar, who was no longer able 
to support the burthen, his revenues 
being diminished and brought low, as 
well by the pestilence which was rife 
amongst the people, as by other mis- 
fortunes and accidents, and on account 
of his exile revenues, the name of 
Vicar was little honoured by the peo- 
ple. Bishop Nevill ordained that the 
name of Vicar should be changed to 
that of Dean, and provided accordingly 
for its support by instituting another 
Prebend to be held conjointly with 
the Deanery. 

The Collegiate Church, dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert, was dissolved in 1550, 
and the whole of the lands and tithes 
vested in the Crown, reserving only a 
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small monied stipend for an officiating 
Minister. 

The Church*, a stately elegant 
pile, forms a regular cross, with a cen- 
tral tower, surmounted by a tall light 
spiret. The nave has regular ailes, 
each formed by four pillars supporting 
Pointed arches. The first pillar of the 
North aile is clustered, the second cy- 
lindrical, the next octagonal, and the 
last a plain cylinder. On the South 
the first pillar is clustered, the second 
and fourth octagonal, and the third 
cylindrical: one of the arches of the 
South aile is deeply fluted. The cen- 
tral tower springs from four arches 
deeply fluted and ornamented with the 
nail-head, rising from light fluted co- 
lamns, with richly banded capitals. 
The two capitals towards the chancel 
are ornamented with rich —— The 
transept extends to an equal distance 
on each side of the tower; the end of 
the South limb is more richly orna- 
mented than any other portion of the 
structure ; in particular, circular orna- 
ments of great beauty are introduced 
betwixt the spandrils of the middle 
window. A high graceful arch di- 
vides the nave from the chancel, but 
beneath this a low pointed bridge- 
formed arch of three ribs has been in- 
troduced to support the rood-loft, 
which has given place to the organ. 
On the North of the altar is a recess 
under a blunt pointed arch, surmount- 
ed by an embattled canopy, with foli- 
age in the spandrils. The arms of 
Cardinal Langley are on the stalls in 
the chancel. The East end of the 
chancel is modern. The best idea of 
the exterior will be formed by a refer- 
ence to the plate. With the excep- 
tion of the windows in the North and 
South ailes, which are under square 
labels, the whole structure, externally 
and internally, is ornamented with a 
regular series of blank and open win- 
dows, of the earliest date of Pointed 
architecture, with connecting belts 
and deep drip-stones. The chancel 
has two rows of these lights, of which 





* A large an of Darlington Church 
was engraved for Mr. Cade and Mr. Surtees. 


Mr. Surtees has given a beautiful view of 
this fine Church, drawn and engraved by 
Mr. Blore. 

t The spire was struck with lightning 
Tuesday 17 July, 1750, and was so much 
shattered as to render it necessary to take 
the higher part down; in rebuilding it seve- 
ral of the old ornaments were omitted. 


two 
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two in the lower tier on each side are 
richly ornamented with roses and zig- 
zag. The chief entrance is at the 
West end of the nave, under a Point- 
ed arch, with several deep mouldings 
and a canopied niche above. Above 
are two tiers of blank and open Point- 
ed lights. 

The chancel is eleven paces in length, 
and seven in width; the ascent to the 
altar by three steps; three stalls in the 
South wall for the officiating Ministers 
rise above each other in gradation to- 
wards the East. The chancel below 
the rails is neatly stalled with oak, 
having nine seats on each side. The 
nave is in length 30 paces, and 15 in 
width, with a transept or cross aisle 
26 paces long and five wide. 

Leland says, ‘‘ there is an exceeding 
long and fair altare-stone, de vario mar- 
more, hoc est de nigro albis maculis 
distincto, at the high altare in the Col- 
legiate P’roche Chirche of Daring- 
ton.” 


The organs, according to tradition, 
were purchased for Sedgefield Church, 
The organ now at Sedgefield is of 
much later date. In the parish books 
occurs the following entry : 


*«1634. To George Longstaffe, for valuing 
the organ, 1s.” 


According to tradition, there was 
formerly a vicarage house which stood 
at the S.W. angle of the church-yard. 
The tradition is perfectly correct ; for 
the charter of the Patriarch Anthony 
is still extant in the treasury, granting 
to the Church of Cuthbert here, and to 
the Vicar for the time being, *‘ that 
messuage in Derlington, near the gate 
of the Bishop's manor, which Adam de 
Stokesley and Cicely his wife some- 
time held, and one venell which some- 
time Jed to the well or fountain in 
Hundegate, by taking in of which ve- 
nell the same messuage was enlarged, 
and is on one side bounded by it; to 
hold in frank and perpetual almoign.” 
This fell into lay hands at the disso- 
lution. 

There is a very equivocal simplicit 
about some of the entries in the castah 
books: “* Ringing when the Bishop left 
the country, iis. viid. in 1632 ; and ‘*‘ to 
a souldier who came to church, vid.” 

Near the Skerne stands the “ Free 
Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth,” 
founded by charter dated June 15, 
1567, on the petition of the then Earl 





of Westmoreland and the Bishop of 
Durham. 

The ee of Darlington is in the 
patronage of the Earl of Darlington, 
who in 1815 presented the present per- 
petual Curate, the Rev. William Gor- 
don. Yours, &c. L. S. 


JOURNAL OF A SHIPWRECKED 
SEAMAN. 
(Continued from p. 123.) 

Jan. 7, \ Emperor sent for the 

1759. Captain and 20 nen, and 
gave every Englishman that was cast 
away six yards of white linen to make 
shirts. The next day the Captain mus- 
tered the people, and examined our 
clothes, and und several had sold 
their frocks and trowsers, whom he 
flogged most severely. The reason of 
our selling our things was, our bellies 
being pinched by want of proper sub- 
sistence, our allowance being so smal! 
that very often a great many of us had 
not wherewithal to satisfy nature from 
the time we went out in the morning 
to work, until our return at night, 
which, with hard labour, and the bar- 
barous usage of our cruel masters, made 
us wish to be released from our mi- 
sery cither by our Sovereign or a speedy 
death. 

Jan. 10.—We got the white linen 
divided amongst us, upon which the 
Captain made a speech, and promised 
to punish us severely if we sold any of 
it, which we ee | not refrain doing, 
the mornings being very cold, and our 
stomachs crying for a little of the wa- 
ter of life to keep us warm, being all 
but very thin clothed. In about 10 
or 12 days he mustered our things, and 
found to the number of 16 had sold 
their white linen, which so enraged 
him, that he protested he would let 
the Emperor know it, and said he did 
not care if he should cut their heads 
off, which the bloody tyrant would 
have done if the Captain had told him 
of it. At their coming home from work 
the Captain confined them ; but upon 

titioning one Mr. Cowrts, an Eng- 
ish merchant, the Captain forgave 
them. 

Fel. 2.—Mr. Durone, a merchant, 
went from here to Cails about the re- 
demption of the Spaniards; the Cap- 
tain gave every man 4" to write 
home to their friends, but charged 
them not to write any thing about - 

lil- 
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ill-usage. Sometime this month there 
was a Moor given to a wild camel, 
and devoured. 

March 1.—Saw a prodigious num- 
ber of locusts, which darkened the sky 
for several miles round, appearing like 
great clouds of dust. We were all sent 
out to the Emperor’s gardens, where 
we kept hollowing and shouting to 
keep them from lighting on the trees. 
These insects destroy every thing where- 
on they light; my | are formed like a 
grasshopper, but larger; when the 

y, they go right afore the wind, whic 
= cannot go against. 

March 3.—There was a Spaniard 
at work with our people, who hav- 
ing some words with a Moor was 
brought before the Emperor, who or- 
dered him to be laid } mason and bas- 
tinadoed, which was performed in a 
most inhuman manner. But his cru- 
elty did not stop here, for he ordered a 
Moor to knock out his brains with a 
hoe; afterwards they cut his head off, 
and, with the body, carried it to the 
Jews’ burying-ground, to be devoured 
by dogs; but what is very remark- 
able, when they were brought they 
would not touch it, which when the 
Moors saw, they kept beating and 
nelting the dead body on a dunghill 
or three or four days, and the Spa- 
niards buried it by stealth. 

April 24.—Some of our people be- 
ing at work at the Emperor's palace, 
one David Breer fell off a scaffold near 
40 feet high, and broke his right leg 
and left arm. 

May 6.—The Emperor received a 
letter from Lord Hume, Governor of 
Gibraltar, and Mark Millbank, his 
Britannic Majesty's Ambassador to the 
Emperor of Morocco, with an offer to 
give him 170,000 dollars for our ran- 
som, which the Emperor agreed to 
take. We were informed this offer 
was out of Lord Hume’s privy purse, 
which made us think our redemption 
nigh at hand. Sometime this month 
there were four negroes at work with 
an alcaide, which is an officer appoint- 
ed by the Emperor as an overseer, 
whom they killed; they were brought 
before the Emperor, who ordered their 
heads, legs, and arms to be cut off; 
after which they were carried and laid 
on a dunghill, and were not suffered to 
be buried until such time as the Em- 

ror forgave them ; but the dogs ve 
Shen 4 them the trouble, for Pon 
is very often nothing left of them but 


the bare bones. There were also two 
Christians given to a wild camel, to 
be destroyed by it; but he would not 
touch them; upon which they were 
carried to the lions, who likewise re- 
fused to touch them, until such time 
as the Emperor ordered one of their 
legs to be cut. When the lions tasted 
the blood they devoured him ; the 
other was killed by great dogs, and he 
was ordered to be laid on a dunghill : 
they had been returned Christians, and 
lived at a Portuguese place on the 
coast, called Mossegong. There were 
also brought here two Englishmen, 
who had been in the Spanish service ; 
they deserted from a place called Ceu- 
tra, a Spanish settlement on this coast; 
one of them was so wicked as to turn 
Moor on his arrival. One of our peo- 
ple, named James Love, went to turn 
Moor, but the Captain having timely 
notice, prevented it by paying four du- 
cats. Sometime this month departed 
this life, Henry Ellis, seaman. The 
month of May the Moors call their Ra- 
madan month, and keep it as a great 
fast, not drinking or eating any thing 
for the whole day; their reason for so 
doing is, one of their saints lost a ca- 
mel, which occasioned him to make a 
vow he would neither eat nor drink 
any thing from sun-rising to sun-set- 
ing, until such time he was found. 
It was 29 days before he found the ca- 
mel, at the expiration of which they 
make great rejoicings according to 
their manner. 

June 14.—The Emperor sent a Jew 
with letters from him and our Cap- 
tain to our Ambassador at Gibraltar. 

June 17.—The Emperor went from 
Morocco to war with some people, by 
them called Bravers, who live in the 
mountains, and will not be ruled by 
this king, but have one of their own. 
In about i2 or 14 days arrived here 
two camels, loaded with men’s heads 
they had killed in battle; they were 
all hung up at the S.W. gate of the 
city, to be a terror to other rebellions; 
there were in number about 80; some- 
time after there were 300 Bravers taken 
prisoners and sent here; they were all 
put in irons, and chained three and 
three together; they were all set to 
work, and used very barbarously. 

July 25.—There arrived here some 
Leghorn slaves, taken in the Straights, 
on their passage from Tunis, where 
they were but just redeemed from sla- 
very, some being slaves upwards of 
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30 years; they all looked ve 


miser- 
able. The Captain called all hands, 
and desired to know if we were will- 
ing to contribute, every man, half a 
blankeen to help get them some re- 
freshment, which we all willingly 
agreed to. When we reflected on 
those poor people’s bad fortunes, we 
ought not to think ourselves the un- 
happiest ; for they were no sooner free 
from one but enslaved by another. 
Sometime in June the Captain was 
informed there was an English boy 
cast away about three years ago, near 
three weeks journey to the southward 
of us; the Captain gave a Moor some 
money to go fetch him, and the boy 
was brought in August; his name is 
William Wedling ; he gave us an ac- 
count how he was cast away in a brig, 
named the Friendship, commanded 
by Captain Walker, bound from Gib- 
raltar. It is a most surprising thing 
how this poor boy was saved, he being 
from sun rising till sun setting on an 
oar in the sea. He also gave us the 
following account the day after he got 
on shore. He saw a Moor boy, who 
perceiving him, ran away, but pre- 
sently after returned with some Moors, 
who took and carried him to their 
tents, where he lived after a very poor 
manner, his employment being to tend 
sheep. About a twelvemonth after he 
was cast away, there was a large ship 
stranded on the coast, and about 30 
men got on shore, whom the Moors 
most barharously murdered; he saw 
one of them before he was killed, and 
spoke to him, but could not under- 
stand his answer. He took them to 
be Frenchmen, which is all the ac- 
count he could give of them. 

Aug. 31.— Arrived here a courier 
from the Emperor's camp, with letters 
to our Captain. Our Ambassador was 
expected there in four or five days, 
which put us in high spirits. 

Sept. 25.—A letter came from the 
Emperor’s camp, with an order for 
our Captain to send six carpenters to 
set to work upon some of his vessels 
that were building there; accordingly 
our carpenter’s mate, and five more, 
were sent on camels to Salle. 

Sept. 30.—A courier arrived here 
with letters to the Captain that Ad- 
miral Boscawen had an engagement 
with the French fleet, and that he had 
the good fortune to take three 74 gun 
ships, and burnt one of 80, and one 
of 74 guns. They also informed us 
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that the ship our Ambassador was in 
was very much damaged, and was 
then in Gibraltar repairing; but he 
assured our Captain he would come 
as soon as ever the ship was fit for sea, 
which he said would be in 14 or 15 
days at farthest. 

Nov. 3.—Our Ambassador arrived 
at Salle, with two men of war; he 
sent the Governor of Gibraltar’s secre- 
tary to treat with the Emperor about 
our ransom. Soon after the Captain 
received letters that informed us the 
Emperor had gone back of his word, 
and had made such large demands, 
he was afraid the Ambassador could 
not comply with it, but desired us to 
make ourselves easy, for our stay would 
be but short here. 

Nov. 7.—Some news came from the 
Emperor's camp, which informed us 
he had a battle with the Bravers, and 
had obtained a complete victory. The 
Moors made great rejoicings about it, 
and the Prince gave all Christian slaves 
a holiday, and sent for us all to the 
Old Pulses, about a mile from the 
city, where we went with our drums 
beating, and colours flying, and every 
Christian native danced separately by 
themselves. The young Prince seem- 
ed very well pleased with our people, 
and told our da otain he was extremely 
obliged to him for the favour. 

ies. 26.—Part of our people being 
at work at the Emperor’s palace, they 
fell down on their knees and asked 
the Emperor for some money to buy 
clothes, which he generally gives to 
the slaves once a year. He immedi- 
ately sent for the Captain, and gave 
him an order on a Jew to receive 
three ducats a man. The Emperor 
sent an order, while he lay in camp, 
to give all Christian slaves, except the 
English, which made our people ask 
it. The Captain was very angry for 
asking the Emperor for any money, 
and returned the Emperor two ducats 
from every man against our consent, 
being afraid we should incur the Em- 
peror’s displeasure, and thereby would 
use us ill, but we found never the bet- 
ter usage for it, for we were knocked 
about as bad as ever. 

Dec. 3. — There were two renega- 
does shooting wild fowl near the Old 
Palace ; one of them shot a Moor 
through the arm; the other was taken 
and brought before the Emperor, who 
ran him through the body with his 
lance ; afterwards his head was cut «. 
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and, with the body, laid on a dung- 
hill, to be devoured by dogs; the per- 
son who had done the accident made 
his escape. 

Dec. 8.—The Swedes went from 
here to Saphe to wait arrival of a ship 
that was coming to redeem them, that 
about three months before came from 
slavery. Eight Swedes went to Salle 
to carry a ship for merchant Butler to 
Spain. Nothing was able to come up 
to the joy of these poor people on their 
going from here. 

Dec. 23.—Received two letters from 
our carpenters at Salle, which inform- 
ed us they had an opportunity of speak- 
ing to the Governor of Gibraltar’s Se- 
cretary, who was so generous as to give 
nine blankeens between six men, to buy 
them victuals~a great piece of genero- 
sity. ‘They gave an account they were 
very ill-used by the Moors, who made 
them work very hard all day, and at 
night put them in prison ever since 
our Ambassador sailed ; but the Cap- 
tain of the vessel that they were at 
work upon went bail to the Governor 
of Salle for their ransom, so they were 
allowed a little more liberty, and not 
sent to prison. 

Dec. 25.—Being Christmas-day, the 
Emperor gave all Christian slaves two 
holidays. Mr. Bolton, the command- 
ing ofhcer of the soldiers, gave his men 
four blankeens a day to keep their ho- 
lidays. Our Captain offered us two 
blankeens out of our own money, 
which was saved out of two blan- 
keens a day, which we had to live 
upon, but we refused it, and told him 
we only wanted to be used as the sol- 
diers, or to let us have his Majesty’s 
the King of England’s subsistence of 
sixpence per day, which was allowed 
by act of parliament; but the Cap- 
tain said he did not know whether it 
was orno. Then we told him we de- 
sired to live as other Christian slaves 
did, upon the Emperor’s allowance of 
one blankeen per day; but he would 
not grant that, and told us he was our 
Commander, and would do as he 
thought fit. At night the majority of 
the people went up stairs to the Lieu- 
tenant’s apartments, where the Cap- 
tain then was, with an intent to speak 
with him concerning our provisions ; 
our meat was so bad that it was but 
very poor eating, and our allowance of 
bread so small, as would hardly suf- 
fice us for the day, upon which they 


desired to speak to the Captain; but 
he sent them out word he would not 
be spoken to that night, upon which 
some of them being dissatisfied, called 
out they would have no more provi- 
sions, which he hearing of, and know- 
ing some of their voices, beat several, 
and said they were in mutiny. He 
called for pen and ink, and took down 
several people’s names, and ordered a 
midshipman sentry at the door. 

Dec. 26.—The Captain put one 
Thomas Wilson in irons with the 
Moors ; then he mustered the people 
and made a speech to us, and told us 
he was sorry to see such a spirit of 
mutiny amongst us, and asked us if 
we had forgot the articles of war, and 
told us in case a ship was cast away, 
and the people stayed by the wreck, 
and were obedient to their officers, their 
wages were going on until such time 
as a court martial was held, all which 
we very well knew; to which we an- 
swered him, he was sensible of our 
obedience to him, and that he knew 
we stayed by the wreck as long as it 
consisted with our safety; he also of- 
fered us two blankeens, which we re- 
fused, and said we could do as well 
without it one day as another, which 
put him in such a passion, that he 
protested if we stayed for ever in the 
country, he would never give us any 
more than what we had; but if it was 
his lot to die in this country, Mr. Ap- 
pleby, our Second Lieutenant, who 
would survive him in command, might 
then do as he thought fit ; upon which 
he made an augmentation of a half- 
pe omen of bread more a day to 
our allowance, and said he would not 
study to please us, but if at any time 
we were imposed on, and thought that 
he could help us, to apply to him, 
and he would serve us by night or day. 
At night he sent for Thos. Wilson, 
and released him. 

Jan. 1, 1760.— Went to work at 
the Old Palace, and as we were com- 
ing home, we were stopped and turn- 
ed into the new one, where we were 
kept to work until sun-set, the Moors 
giving us our new years’ gift with 
their leather thongs, beating us so un- 
mercifully that a good many of us were 
not able to go to work next day. 

Jan. 8.—A courier arrived here from 
Tituan with some letters for our Cap- 
tain, which informed him that Admi- 
ral Hawke had taken and destroyed the 
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French fleet off Bellisles; our letters 
gave an account that they were going 
to invade Ireland. 

Jan. 11.— There were two Moors 
carried before the Emperor for theft, 
and he ordered their heads to be cut 
off, and, with their bodies, to be laid 
on a dunghill to be devoured by dogs ; 
he never suffers any body to be buried 
that is put to death for theft. 

Jan. 15.—Being at work at the Old 
Palace, one of our people was beat 
very much by four Sheer with great 
sticks, until he was scarce able to 
move, and they were going to carry 
him before the Emperor; the reason 
was, one of them and he had some 
words, whereupon he took up a stone 
and offered to throw it athim. Just as 
this happened, one of our people, who 
had been at home, informed us our 
Captain was imprisoned by order of 
the Emperor, which put us in great 
surprise, fearing our affairs between 
our Ambassador and the Emperor had 
some unexpected change ; but the true 
reason was, our Captain riding from 
his own house to our dwelling, crossed 
the road some distance from the Em- 
peror, who saw him, and was affront- 
ed at it, as he allows none of any de- 
gree to ride in his presence, excepting 
when going to war. The Moors used 
him very ill as they brought him to 
prison ; but the Emperor hearing who 
it was, ordered him to be released, 
and sent for him, telling him if it 
had been any other slave in the 
country he would have cut his head 
off; to which the Captain replied, as 
he was a stranger, and not acquainted 
with the customs of the country, he 
thought there was no reason he should 
be used so ill, and he told him he 
would let the King his master know 
it, who he was certain would not put 
up with the affront. 

Jan. 30.—There was a Moor came 
from Tituan with a complaint that 
the Governor of Tituan had killed his 
brother. The Emperor had _ received 
a letter before from the Governor, 
which informed him that this fellow 
and his brother had made a conspi- 
racy to kill him. As soon as he came 
before the Emperor, he ordered him 
to be stoned to death, which they did, 
thinking it fine pastime, being an ex- 
ercise they practise very often, throw- 
ing at amark. Afterwards he ordered 
his arms and legs to be cut off, and, 
with the body, to be laid on a dung- 
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hill to be devoured by dogs. By this, 
and a great many more instances of 
the like, we may see how rash and 
inconsiderately this tyrant passes judg- 
ment, and no sooner pronounced but 
performed by some cruel miscreant 
present, without giving the poor wretch 
time to speak in his own defence. 

Feb. 4.— Mr. Tilledado, the Jew, 
who went last June to Gibraltar to 
our Ambassador, about getting us re- 
deemed, arrived here, and eave 
some letters to our Captain, which in- 
formed us that affairs between our 
Ambassador and the Emperor were 
agreed on; he told us the Guernsey, 
50 gun ship, was coming for us to 
Salle, and assured us our stay would 
be very short in Morocco, which put 
us in high spirits, the Captain and 
officers buying necessaries to carry us 
for our journey to Salle. 

Feb. 6.— The Emperor sent Mr. 
Juan Arbona to the Captain for a list 
of all the English slaves in Morocco ; 
the next day we were told the Em- 
peror was very well pleased with the 
agreement. This day he put 22 rene- 
gadoes in chains, and irons upon their 
legs, for asking him for some money 
they had earned a month before. He 
kept them in irons eight days, and 
then ordered them all out, and gave 
them new clothes, and sent them to 
Salle to man his cruisers. 

Feb. 19.—Tilledado the Jew set out 
a second time for Gibraltar to inform 
the Ambassador he might come as 
soon as he pleased to redeem us. He 
also carried the Emperor's agreement, 
signed with his own hand, and some 
letters from our Captain to hasten him ; 
this tyrant’s mind being so fickle, he 
was hardly three days of the same opi- 
nion. They kept us at work until sun- 
set, which for keeping us so long the 
Emperor made us a present of two 
blankeens and two bullocks, which 
we thought a great favour, but we 
paid very dear for it then. During 
the time we were at work the alcaides 
that were over us never ceased to beat 
us most unmercifully. ‘The next day 
they made us work after the same 
manner, which for so doing he made 
us a present of one blankeen. 

Feb. 26.—After working our usual 
hours, they made us carry great beams 
of timber. Our burthens being so very 
heavy, and being very much fatigued, 
working hard the beginning of the day, 
made us ready to sink under our loads, 
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not daring to lay them down to rest 
for fear our masters’ leather thongs 
should measure the lengths of our 
backs. This evening the Captain serv- 
ed every man pampooses, and gave 


orders that the two first letters of 


every man’s name should be marked 
on them directly ; afterwards he look- 
ed over them, and found John Stim- 
son had not his marked on them, for 
which he gave him one dozen of se- 
vere lashes ; but we dared not speak, 
for fear of sharing the same fate. 


(To be continued.) 


—}— 
Mr. Ursay, July 29. 

ITH all deference to Dr. Carey, 

I beg, through your excellent 
Miscellany, to submit to his critical 
judgment, that, in my humble opi- 
nion, the passage of Livy, 22. 1, needs 
not any alteration (Gent. Mag. Aug. 
1824, p. 102). The phrase “‘ minor 
dictu” used there, seems to mean not 
*‘less wonderful,” but ‘less moment- 
ous ;”” which terms the Doctor consi- 
ders in this case synonimous. But 
how so? Dr. Carey will remember 
that during the siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus, various terrific prodigies appear- 
ed,—hosts contending in the air, &c. ; 
but that when its fate drew nearer, one 
of the immense gates of the temple was 
opened without any visible agent,—a 
voice wild and unearthly called out, 
** Let us leave this place;”” and imme- 
diately a body of substantial beings 
rushed forth through the gate-way. 
Now the hosts in the air, &c. and the 
voice were equally wonderful; but 
which, I would ask, was the most 
momentous? Why surely that which 
declared that a nation was deserted by 
its protectors at a time when such pro- 
tection was most earnestly required. 
I presume to think that this argument 
bears upon our subject, inasmuch as 
Livy was speaking before of preterna- 
tural commotion of the Heavens, the 
Sun’s orb being decreased, and the sky 
opening; and to a people attaching 
such incredible importance to omens, 
must not such phenomena appear more 
** momentous,” (as porteading some 
wonderful events) than the circum- 
stance of fowls having changed their 
sex, and a goat bearing wool instead of 
hair? The ‘* Wonderful Magazine” 
would have received them all into its 
columns; but on which would “ Fran- 
cis Moore, physician,” have dwelt? I 
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could enlarge more on the subject, but 
knowing that my opinion can have but 
little weight, and that, as being your 
sincere well-wisher, the best service I 
could render you would be to leave as 
much of your Magazine as possible for 


more valuable communications. I re- 
main yours, &c. Ww 
Mr. Urzayn, Aug. 1. 


HAVE been much gratified by 

seeing Mr. Radclyffe’s proposal for 
publishing by subscription, Dugdale’s 
** Heraldic Visitation of Yorkshire,” 
with continuations of the Genealogical 
Tables to the present time. 

The original curious and valuable 
work of Dugdale would of itself be 
a most interesting publication to York- 
shire families; but with the additions 


and illustrations, the proposed work 
will be generally so; and | quite envy 


the gratification of those individuals 
who, with a laudable pride of descent 
from a long line of respectable ances- 
try, may possess so valuable a record. 

The profound knowledge of genea- 
logical subjects which Mr. Radclyffe 
has shown during his long professional 
practice, and his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the pedigrees of the York- 
shire families especially, leads me to 
expect that the work will be executed 
in a manner worthy of the subject and 
the reputation of the editor. If so, it 
will, in a great measure, supersede all 
other works of that nature, as a book 
of reference; nor will its use be con- 
fined to Yorkshire alone ; for many of 
the old families who resided in that 
county in 1665, when Dugdale com- 
menced his review, have moved, or 
extended themselves to various parts of 
the kingdom. 

Besides the interest which particu- 
lar families may feel in the proposed 
work, the publication of Dugdale’s Vi- 
sitation of this great County cannot 
fail to be acceptable as a literary trea- 
sure, and will es an elegant addition 
to the ornamental library of the cu- 
rious in literature. I trust the Editor 
will receive such assurances of support 
as will induce him to prosecute his 
design without delay. Noakes. 

—-@— 
Errata. 

Vol. xcrv. ii. p. 72, b. 1. ult. for laws, 
read vows.—P. 91, 1. 10, for 73, read 78, 
as descriptive of Mr. Jolliffe’s age. - 

r. 
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ALABASTER SCULPTURE REPRESENT- 
ING THE PERSONIFICATION OF 


tHE Hoty Trinity. 
Lake House, near Ames- 
Mr. Ursan, bury, Wilts, June 24. 


MY* attention has been excited by 

a Letter in your Number for 
May last, page 397, under the signa- 
ture of “ I B. N.” describing a cu- 
rious carving in alabaster; but as I do 
not agree with this writer, as to its 
real origin, you will permit me to lay 
before your readers my opinion of the 
design of such sculptures, which ap- 
pear to me to be rather rare, as the 
same specimen (formerly in the collec- 
tion of the late David Wells, esq. 
F.S.A.) has been engraved three times, 
in Schnebbelie’s Antiquaries’ Museum, 
in Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, 
and recently in Mr. Fosbroke’s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities. 

Your Correspondent J. B. N. also 
speaks of two in his possession, one 
from the collection of the late Mr. J. 
Carter, the other * presented to him by 
Dr. Meyrick, who accompanied it with 
his opinion on the origin of these sin- 
gular pee of antiquity.—Your read- 
ers will also permit me to refer them 
to the engraving of a perfect specimen 
in Stukeley’s Palaographia Britannica, 
which was given him - Mr. S. Gale. 
I have likewise a specimen in my col- 
lection nearly me a drawing of 
which accompanies this Letter. (Sce 
Plate IL. fig. 1.) From anattentive con- 
sideration and comparison of the several 
specimens, it must be confessed, [ 
with deference draw different conclu- 
sions from those hitherto submitted to 
the world, and am thus induced to of- 
fer my sentiments on the subject. 

The general design of these sculp- 
tures is nearly the same; the principal 
variation is in the figures of the sur- 
rounding group.. The description of 
the specimen recently engraved for 
the Encyclopadia of Antiquities, and 
which (as appears by the Letter of 
J. B. N.) was imparted to the Society 
of Antiquaries by its then owner Mr. 
Wells, on his exhibiting it to them, 
was as follows : 


“‘The middle figure is the head of St. 
John the Baptist, on a discus. On the 





* This Sculpture is here engraved, fig. 2. 
It is not, h er, the subject of compari- 
son in the Letter, but is referred to in the 
Postscript, p- 213. Epir. 


Gent. Mac. September, 1824. 
¢ 
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right hand is an Archbishop with a pontifi- 
cial cross instead of a crosier, the latter be- 
ing appropriated to Bishops and Abbots ; 
this figure may also be intended for some 
saint. On the left is St. Peter; at the bot- 
tom Lazarus rising from the tomb. At the 
top there have been two female figures, one 
whereof is wanting, being broken off and 
lost ; the other remains perfect; and by the 
wheel is meant for St. Catherine.” 

It will here be observed, that Mr. 
Wells considered the head in the cen- 
tre as that of St. John the Baptist, on 
a discus ; the figure centrically placed 
in the lower part of the plate is de- 
scribed by him as Lazarus rising from 
the tomb. His description of the other 
figures calls for no observations from 
me, further than that I am apprehen- 
sive a considerable and material por- 
tion of the upper part of this specimen 
is broken off, 

I will now refer to the engraving in 
Stukeley’s Palzographia Britannica, as 
thus described by him: 

‘<1 have some elegant pieces of old sculp- 
ture in alabaster, in mezzo relievo, which I 
take to have been portable or private altars 
high raised. One of them has belonged to 
some chapel dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tist. It was given me by my worthy and 
learned friend Samuel Gale, esq. t is 
exactly a foot in height ; below is the whole 
figure of the Baptist in prison, his hands 
bound; above, his head in acharger, but of 
a larger size; the bare head is three inches 
and a half in height, incompassed with saints 
and martyrs; the beard in both these fi- 
gures is represented, short, broad, and even 
at bottom.” 

By the above description it appears 
that Stukeley also considered the head. 
in the centre to be that of St. John the 
Baptist ; he likewise regards the prin- 
cipal figure at the bottom of his plate 
as St. John in prison; but no pont ong 
tion whatever is offered as to the —_ 
of the child represented in the oblong 
medallion, which is placed in the cen- 
tre of the top of the engraving, and 
upheld by angels. 

1 have thus, Sir, given your readers 
the descriptions (so far as they are im- 

arted) by Mr. Wells and Dr. Stuke- 
ey, of the respective sculptures in their 
possession ; it remains for me to illus- 
trate and describe the one now pre- 
sented to their notice, and then to re- 
mark on and endeavour to explain 
whatever differences may arise on the 
comparison of the three specimens. So 
far then, Mr. Urban, froin thinking 
with Dr. Stukeley that these curious 
sculp- 
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sculptures are portable or private al- 
tars (his meaning here I do not exactly 
comprehend), and so far from agreeing 
with Dr. Meyrick and Mr. Fosbroke 
in the idea that they were meant to 
represent “the Syrian Legend of the 
image of Christ,” the mere impression 
of his face, I have no doubt that they 
were intended to exhibit éhe personifi- 
cation of the Holy Trinity, surrounded 
by saints, martyrs, and defenders. 
Your readers will now perhaps ex- 
t my opinion as to their intent and 
use; to this I must reply, that they 
were probably small altar-pieces for- 
merly ree a to churches and cha- 
ls dedicated to the Holy Trinity; 
indeed they may have had probably a 
more enlarged and general use. I am 
strongly inclined to think they were 
small tabular altar-pieces usually let 
into the wall above the sacramental 
table, and intended to admonish the 
faithful against the errors of Arianism, 
which in divers ages assailed the Esta- 
blished Religion. ‘These were of course 
removed under the statnte passed in the 
reign of Edward VI. A.D. 1550, for the 
destruction of images in Churches, &c. 
(3 and 4 Edw. V1. ch. 10, images in 
churches of stone, timber, alabaster, 
or earth, graven, carved, or painted, 
shall be defaced and destroyed. Sec. 2.) 
And we may rationally conclude that 
the few specimens which now exist, 
were surreptitiously preserved and con- 
cealed by the yet remaining Catholic 
devotees, or by the curious, from the 
fury of the fanatics of that age. The 
head in the centre of the engraving is 
in my opinion intended as a personifi- 
cation of God the Father, the Ancient 
of days. In those early times it was 
very usual to represent the Divine Be- 
ing under the similitude of age ; and it 
was such representation that princi- 
lly raised the ire of Sherfield, the 
ecorder of Salisbury, who, for the of- 
fence of breaking the windows of St. 
Edmund's Church in that city, was 
heavily fined in the Star Chamber. In 
all the three specimens this figure, or 
rather head, occupies the centre, and 
the only material variation is, that in 
Stukeley’s plate the beard is merely 
bushy, whilst in the other two it is 
forked. 
The desire of the sculptors to give 
this principal figure a proper relief, 
and to fix more peculiarly the atten- 


tion of the spectator, has caused them 
to hollow cut the alabaster, and to sur- 
round the head with a circle; the con- 





sequence has been, that Dr. Stukeley 
and Mr. Wells erroneously supposed 
that this was the head of St. John the 
Baptist in a discus, dish, or charger. 
tr. Meyrick and Mr. Fosbroke, on 
the other hand, suppose it to represent 
the impression of the face of our Sa- 
viour, according to the Syrian | d3; 
but the alto-relievo of the sculpture 
militates against this idea: indeed the 
features of our Saviour are ever very 
differently pourtrayed, and in all ages 
there has been a most singular corre- 
spondence in this respect amongst the 
os and sculptors of every nation. 
is then surely 1s meant to point out 
the first personage of the Holy Trinity, 
God the Father, indeed, the supreme 
Gopueap, in whom are united and 
centered, one and indivisible, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

The circle around the head, per- 
haps, has a farther meaning; may we 
not suppose, and well suppose, that 
this citcle is intended to be emblema- 
tic of the eternity of the Divine Being? 

The next figure in this plate, to 
which I would direct the attention of 
your readers, is that in the centre of 
the lower part. This is evidently in- 
tended for the second person in the 
Trinity, Jesus Christ, and is most pro- 
perly placed in that peculiar part of the 
sculpture, as he is represented in the 
act of rising from the tomb. This is 
the only figure which is injured, the 
left arm being broken; but from the 
position of the remaining fragment, I 
should conclude that it originally sup- 
— a cross, the head of which possi- 

lyrested on the rightshoulder of the ad- 
joining figure of the Archbishop, from 
whence something appears to have 
been disjoined; the right hand may 
probably be considered as pointing out 
the wound from the spear. In Stuke- 
ley’s plate this is a whole-length figure 
bound with cords, and which he sup- 
d to represent St. John in prison 5 
there is, however, an incongruity in a 
two-fold representation of the same 
person in the sculpture. Mr. Wells, 
on the other hand, considered the cor- 
responding figure of Mr. Fosbroke’s 
plate as Lazarus rising from the 
tomb, whilst he presumed the head in 
the centre to be that of St. John the 
Baptist ; and surely in this hypothesis 
there is a great want of an appro riate 
connection. On this figure Dr. Mey- 
rick and Mr. Fosbroke are silent. But 
admitting this to be our Saviour, and 
the head in the centre to be the im- 
pression 
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pression of his face, we have here 
again the incongruity of a double re- 
presentation. 

I must now, Mr. Urban, call the 
attention of your readers to the = 
of a child in the oblong medallion, 
upheld by angels, in the centre of the 
upper part of the plate ; this 1 conceive 
to be the personification of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘ What,” it will be imme- 
diately a ong by the caviller, “ what 
can here be meant? Did any one ever 
know the Holy Ghost represented as a 
child? Is not the dove, the appro- 
priate, and on all occasions Ais allotted 
symbol?” Yes, Mr. Urban, I answer, 

e dove is certainly the usual symbol of 
the Holy Ghost; but are we not now 
considering this sculpture as the per- 
sonification of the Holy Trinity? And 
would not the dove here become in- 
appropriate? And (if personified) can 
the Holy Ghost —- proper re- 
presented than under the simi itnde of 
a child, whose attributes are meekness, 
gentleness, and simplicity? Your read- 
ers, Sir, will also observe, that the me- 
dallion is upheld by angels, the minis- 
ters of the Throne of God. The 
pious sculptor would never have thus 
»lanned his work without a meaning ; 
be would not have thus eae these 
holy supporters to a medallion con- 
taining the mere creation of his fancy ; 
we may therefore rationally conclude 
he intended this figure of a child to re- 
present a divina imago, the personifica- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, and in that 
view (as was before suggested), the 
dove would have been inappropriate ; 
in fact, the strict propriety of this most 
general symbol may well be doubted ; 
it has arisen, perhaps, from a miscon- 
struction of the text of Scripture. 
Saints Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, in speaking of the baptism of 
our Saviour, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, all unite in saying that 
that descent was acu wyisegay; this 
expression in our version is rendered 
“like a dove,” but the more probable 
meaning is, that the descent was not 
in the real form of a dove, but that yet 
assuming some bodily appearance, the 
Spirit descended, hovering over him 
aher the manner of a dove, when it 
alights. The most correspondent term 
in Latin answering that of the Greek 
was, is perhaps perinde ac or tanquam, 
which in our language we may trans- 
late “like as if,” *‘just as.” Had the 
Evangelists meant that the Holy Spi- 


rit descended in the bodily shape of a 
dove, they would probably have used 
the expression by duoirnrs megireees, 
“in the likeness of a dove,” in prefer. 
ence to that of wats mgisteay, which in 
strict propriety of language is, “ in like 
manner as a dove.” This critical in- 
terpretation has been supported in 
more modern times by some of the 
ablest authorities, and does not stand 
7 either to reason or the dignity 
of the Holy Spirit. Accustomed, Sou 
ever, as the human mind is to symbo- 
lize, and to reduce heavenly things to 
the sphere of the human imagination 
(the origin of idolatry), it was no won- 
der that this passage was misconstrued, 
and that the Holy Ghost became sym- 
bolized in the form of a dove. 

You, and your readers, Mr. Urban, 
will pardon, I trust, this digression, 
and proceed with me in the farther 
illustration of this curious sculpture. 
A similar medallion, supported by an- 
gels, with the figure of a child, ap- 
pears in the like part of Dr. Stukeley’s 
plate, who, not knowing probably 
what to make of it, forbears to men- 
tion it altogether, whilst, if he had 

iven my interpretation, it would have 
Coon not properly connected with his 
supposed subject of the sculpture, the 
History of St. John the Baptist. As 
this portion of the carving is wanting 
in the specimen given in the ** Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities,” of course 
neither Mr. Wells, Dr. Meyrick, nor 
Mr. Fosbroke, could make any obser- 
vation on it. 

We will now, Sir, travel around the 
encircling holy group. To the right 
of our Saviour stands a full-length fi- 
gure, which by the tonsure, and by 
the key, we may with certainty deter- 
mine to be St. Peter. Similar figures, 
with some variation, are placed in the 
like part of the plates in the ** Palzo- 
graphia Britannica,” and in the “ En- 
cyclopadia of Antiquities ;” in that of 
the former the head is covered with 
the tiara, the crown of his asserted 
successors, the popes. In his left hand, 
in my sculpture, he holds a broken 
fragment, which certainly does not 
seem to be a book, but, I am inclined 
to suspect, a rock or stone; something 
similar appears also in the left han: of 
the same figure in the plate of the 
“Encyclopedia of Antiquities ;” by 
its squared form, and the manner in 
which it is held, conveying the idea 
of weight, I conclude it is in both 

these 
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these specimens intended for a stone 
or rock, and in this interpretation I 
am corroborated by the fact, that in 
Stukeley’s plate this figure holds in 
the same hand a beautiful model of a 
Church, surmounted in its centre with 
a tower and spire, to which the fol- 
lowing quotation from St. Matthew 
(chap. xvi. verse 18) is justly appropri- 
ate: ‘* and I say also unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my Church, and the gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it, 
and I will give unto thee the Keys of 
Heaven.” Your readers will not, I 
am sure, Mr. Urban, omit to notice 
the beautiful and classical allusion in 
this e, the word TIETPOE being 
the onal the Apostle, as given him 
by our Saviour, and in itself, as well 
as its corresponding synonyme witpa 
(which latter St. Matthew makes use 
of), signifying a rock or stone. In the 
Plate before your readers, fig. 1, in the 
opposite corner, stands another full- 
length figure, which, I think, we may 
conclude to be that of an Archbishop ; 
in his left hand he hoids a pontificial or 
pastoral staff, surmounted with a sim- 
ple cross; near the top of the staff is a 
surrounding protuberance, perhaps for 
the purpose of a more secure hold, this 
probably in later periods was more ex- 
panded at the sides, and from hence 
ssibly arose the double, or what is, 
believe, called the Latin, or Lateran 
cross ; on his head he has a mitre. In 
the plate in the ‘‘ Enclopedia of An- 
tiquities” appears a corresponding fi- 
gure, which Mr. Fosbroke considers to 
be that of a pope, “ probably,” he 
says, ‘* Nicholas ie Fourth, who lived 
1291;”” when, however, we consider 
that he wears a cloven mitre, and not 
a close conical cap, we may conclude 
that this figure is not intended to re- 
present a pope; “the ancient tiara of 
the popes was a round high cap; Bo- 
niface the Eighth first encompassed it 
with a crown, Benedict the Twelfth 
added a second crown, and John the 
Twenty-third, athird.” Rees's Cyclop. 
artic. Tiara. This figure was probably 
intended to represent the then Archbi- 
shop, the head of the Catholic Church 
in England, or his figure may possibly 
have been introduced in honour of the 
establishment of these altar-pieces under 
some constitution issued by him. It ap- 
pears from Lindwood, that a constitu- 
tion was issued by Archbishop W inchel- 
sea, enjoining divers things, such as a 


\ 


legend, an antiphonar, &c. to be 
found for the use of the respective 
Churches, at the charge of the parish- 
ioners ; amongst others, was an oscu- 
latory, and this has been interpreted 
to mean “a tabur, or board with the 
picture of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, 
or the like, which the priest kissed 
himself, and gave to the people for the 
same purpose, after the consecration 
was performed, instead of the ancient 
kiss of charity.” Johnson.—For this in- 
tent the vernicle, or the impression of 
the face of Christ, according to the 
Syrian legend, would be well snited; 
but it is impossible to suppose from 
their weight, &c. that these alabaster 
tablets could have served such a pur- 
pose. The figure of the Archbishop 
is, however, wholly omitted in Stuke- 
ley’s plate, and in its stead is placed 
most appropriately opposite to the fi- 
-~ of St. Peter, a full-length also of 
t. Paul, his ‘¢ fellow-soldier in Christ ;” 
in his right hand he holds the Gospels, 
his left leans on the cross-hilt of a 
sword, whose point rests on the ground ; 
this is his peculiar badge, in token of 
the death he suffered; the sword in the 
hand of this figure may have induced 
Stukeley to have considered him as re- 
presenting the execution of St. John, 
and consequently have strengthened 
his mind as to his general hypothesis. 
The female figure in the Plate, fig. 
1, arising above and from behind St. 
Peter, and wearing the crown of glory, 
is clearly St. Catherine; in her right 
hand she holds a sword, the hilt of 
which just appears, and in her left is 
the spiked wheel, the badge of her 
martyrdom. St. Catherine, according 
to her legend, disputed with fifty hea- 
then philosophers, and not only van- 
quished, but converted them all to the 
true faith; justly, therefore, was she 
admitted to a place in this holy group. 
In the plates of Stukeley, and the “‘ En- 
cyclopxdia of Antiquities,” are similar 
figures in the like situations; the one 
in Stukeley’s ‘ Palzographia Britan- 
nica” holds a sword brought much 
more prominently into view; the cor- 
responding figure in the ‘ Encyclo- 
»edia of Antiquities” is much defaced, 
bat bya remaining portion of her wheel 
her identity is established. On the op- 
posite side, and arising in a similar 
manner above and behind the Arch- 
bishop, is the figure of the Virgin 
Mary, so highly venerated by the Ca- 
tholics, and as the mother of the = 
con 
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cond person in the Holy Trinity, so 
essential in this interesting and curi- 
ous sacred group; her head and shoul- 
ders are covered with a cowl; in her 
left hand she holds a lily, the emblem 
of chastity; in her right an orb, an 
usual accompaniment of the holy mo- 
ther of Christ, but the precise mean- 
ing of which I cannot at present call 
to mind, but it is probably meant to 
point out either the great religious es- 
timation in which she was held, or the 
universality of that religion which her 
blessed Son came to establish on earth. 
The same figure in Stukeley's plate 
wears a crown, and beneath it her 
liead is covered with a cowl; her left 
hand holds the Gospels, and her right 
grasps a cross. In the plate in the 
**Encyclopedia of Antiquities” this 
figure is wholly lost. 

Thus, Mr. Anal I hope I have 
illustrated these rare and curious sculp- 
tures, which were, I doubt not, small 
altar-pieces placed above the sacra- 
mental tables, and removed at the re- 
formation. The holes, to receive the 
plugs, by which the one in my pos- 
session was affixed, are very visible, 
and are partly filled with le. d. 

If any Correspondent of your use- 
ful Miscellany can further illustrate 
the subject, I shall peruse his com- 
munication with pleasure; we are all, 
Mr. Urban, in the general pursuit of 
truth through the wily and intricate 
mazes of the labyrinths of misconcep- 
tion and error; humanum est errare, 
is an adage as true in the literary as 
in the moral world; and no man 
would more rejoice than myself in the 
overthrow of any fallacious hypothesis 
of his own, how much soever it may 
have been fostered by the feelings of 
poe or may have been matured 

y labour and research. 

Yours, &c. Epwarp Doxe. 

P.S. Since writing the above letter, 
I have been favoured by J.B.N. with 
the description of the two in his posses- 
sion, an engraving of one of which is 
alsohere given. (See fig. 2*.) The prin- 
cipal variations from my specimen are 
these, that in the one in the centre at 
top is a child’s head, supported by dra- 
pery, and upheld by angels; in the other 





* Fig. 2, in the Engraving, represents 
this specimen, and is above referred to by 
the Rev, Edward Duke, in his postscript ; 
but is not one of the three mutually com- 
pared and illustrated in his letter. Epi. 
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is also a similar child’s head, and at the 
bottom, instead of Christ arising from 
the tomb, is represented a lamb. ‘These 
variations, in my opinion, strengthen 
rather than weaken my hypothesis,— 
here we have in both instanees the 
child’s head still upheld by the mi- 
nisters of the throne of God; here we 
have the infantine representation of 
the Holy Spirit, embodied in the like- 
ness of simplicity, and perhaps denot- 
ing also his last place in the Hol Tri- 
nity, as ‘‘ proceeding from the Father 
and the Son.” In the second speci- 
men at the bottom, the figure of the 
lamb is the emblematic representa- 
tion of our Saviour, a symbol, which, 
doubtless, had its origin from the im- 
ioned exclamation of John the 
ptist, “* The next day John seeth 
Jesus coming unto him, and saith, be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world.” St. John, 
ch. 1. v. 29. This then, evidently, Mr. 
Urban, is an emblem of our Saviour, 
and we thus have again the represen- 
tation of the Trinity, although not 
wholly personified; yet, however, it 
strengthens my hypothesis, which is 
rendered, I flatter myself, almost in- 
dubitable. 


Mr. Ursay, Aug. 3. 
HAT most authors who write, in 
order to uphold the beauties or 
expose the false pretensions of a cele- 
brated performance, have a private aim 
to accomplish, may easily be inferred 
from the scope and tenor of their sen- 
timents. That this aim is not always 
in keeping with the avowed ends which 
animate the zeal of the censor is, 
again, a point perhaps of no very diffi- 
cult discovery to the eye of an intelli- 
gent examiner. 

A wish to uphold a favourite writer; 
particular opinions in politics, mo- 
rals, or literature; or, on the other 
hand, to write down a code, or an in- 
dividual, which it is convenient to ex- 
plode or depreciate, has often taken 
precedence of worthier motives ; whilst 
those motives, it may chance, have even 
assisted in gaining the persons who 
profess them, honor and reputation. 

Every age, it is certain, has had its 
** quarrels of authors,’ as well as its 
** cant of criticism.”” Our own, how- 
ever, may perhaps claim a sepeo 
nence in the marvellous facility with 
which critics heap their envenomed 
shafts on a luckless performance, or 

pursue 
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pursue their advantage over a literary 
Teen be f the prese 
ose, however, of the nt age, 
especially, who have attached —_ 
selves to the office of pruning the 
» sagen of thought and imagina- 
tion whic tually spring up in 
the diversified. thinking Of : atom 
like ours, famed for its moral and intel- 
lectual peculiarities,—are not accus- 
tomed to be tedious on first principles. 
As involving things, already suffi- 
ciently known, the writers of our own 
times, it may be said, have rather 
sought to exemplify in their own 
works those rules of philology and of 
criticism elicited by the genius of our 


One work, however, occupying a 
bright station in the literary hemisphere 
which radiates the intellect of our 
contemporaries, will, as an exception, 
occasionally glean in the fertile and 
yet exuberant fields of critical disquisi- 
tion, and if it does not recognize fresh 
principles, will at least cloath old ones 
in a new form of beauty, and thence 
elicit a variety of illustration. 

The far-famed junto of Northern re- 
viewers,—to whom an allusion is here 
made,—if in the orb of that genius 
which circles round the horizon of 
letters, while the minor stars of our 
system revolve in the same hemisphere 
with diminished effulgence, they do 
not always shine with eclipsing splen- 
dor, certainly betray not only a novelty 
of remark and a freedom of specula- 
tion, but a marvellous confidence of 
reserving to themselves a self-consti- 
tuted pre-eminence in detecting delin- 
quency. The celebrated example of a 
leading work goes far in forming the 
tone and character of minor critics. 
Ridicule and satire has hence become 
a very prominent, if not a very effi- 
cient feature of moral and critical spe- 
culation, and truths of a somewhat 
questionable character have been taught 
to wear the aspect of absolute demon- 
stration, 

Johnson, with much reason, once 
deprecated in Bolingbroke that reck- 
less attempt to establish, often in the 
face of all former opinion, his own 
splendid postulates, however equivocal 
and dangerous, when viewed through 
the medium of moral fitness, or philo- 
sophical truth. 

lingbroke’s talent of invective, 
pointed as it was by a keen and subtle 
genius, does not by any means, perhaps, 
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offer a parallel of exact resemblance to 
that character for brillianey and satire 
which has almost become proverbial 
of our brethren North of the Tweed. 
Like him, it is true, these last are often 
fond of meee with great free- 
dom on subjects of literature and criti- 
cism, upon points, indeed, concerning 
which other distinguished writers have 
only submitted their opinions. They 
are often, withal, in the true style of 
this Censor, loud and virulent in chas- 
tising what they conceive to be the 
aberrations of ignorance, or the vi- 
cious excrescences of folly. 

What, however, would Johnson’s 
honest, though severe mind have said 
to the temper not unfrequently betray- 
ed on certain points of speculation oc- 
casionally struck out by these our mo- 
dern reviewers? Reckless of the opi- 
nion of those who happen to view 
matters of literatureand science through 
another medium—powerful in style, 
but far from being always convincing 
in argument — the more ingenuous 
thinking of our great ‘Critic and Philo- 
—, though sometimes with them- 

ves equally charged with paradox, 
would often, it is more than probable, 
have risen indignantly at the untenable 
positions which occasionally crown the 
most brilliant passages of our sagacious 
Journalists, who are apt, sometimes, 
to forget that their hypotheses are 
often not so much founded in the rea- 
lity of things, as in the strength of that 
genius which upholds them. 

Were it our object, here, to ex- 
tend our retrospections over the scene 
of monthly and quarterly labours, which 
impart so signal an zra to the litera- 
ture of the present age, we might, in 
numerous instances, exemplify the re- 
mark we have thrown out. We see 
that liberality and candour do not al- 
ways accompany talent, and criticism 
may be upheld with credit, and even 
rise distinguished, when its motives 
and views are far from being purely 
those of an honest and disinterested 
wish to measure a performance upon 
the absolute ground of merit. 

Without this mode of reasoning it 
is not easy to account for certain opi- 
nions expressed by the Translator of 
Bishop Lowth concerning the charac- 
ter and merits of the poetry of Blair. 

It is natural for the Commentator on 
the writings of the elegant and learned 
Prelate here mentioned, to evince a de- 


sire of exalting his author as a critic -_ 
the 
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the first order, but when this desire 
is made an occasion of severe and un- 
merited animadversion on others, it be- 
comes, in its turn, a fair topic of re- 


mark. 

Weshould perhaps here premise, on 
the subject of the ‘* Lectures on the 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews,” that, 
in learning, intelligence, beauty of de- 
scription, and justness and accuracy of 
remark, they stand deservedly high ; 
were we disposed to bestow further 
comment upon them, we should per- 
haps say that the soundness of critical 
sagacity which they betray on the sub- 
ject of sacred and oriental literature, is 
not more conspicuous to the reader than 
the elegance of description with which 
these criticisms are illustrated. But, 
whilst endeavouring to do him honour, 
Dr. Gregory, the translator and com- 
mentator of Bishop Lowth, has given 
every unprejudiced mind reason to sus- 
- sa the soundness of his judgment. 

ew indeed can well judge otherwise, 
when we hear him, (vol. II. p. 286,) 
most contemptuously speaking of the 
author of ** The Grave.” 

The merit of Blair*, as a poet of 
eminence, has doubtless been differ- 
ently appreciated by his readers; as 
their tastes, habits, and dispositions 
have implanted in them a bias favour- 
able or adverse at once to the general 
subject of his poem, and the range and 
tone of sentiment which characterise 
its author. 

“©The Grave” furnishes a subject, 
or rather a series of subjects, which, 
although of universal import, yet ex- 
hibit, in their various details, topics 
of gloom somewhat inauspicious to 
the fervid and aspiring character of 


try. 

Thousands unquestionably, who read 
and criticise, and who in other respects 
would be emulously dis to award 
to the generous imaginings of genius 
its full measure of praise, have yet felt 
their ardent susceptibilities chilled, and 
their kinder sympathies soured, under 
a perusal of this extraordinary effusion 
of poetical imagery, dressed up as it 
is in the solemn and stately march of 
ae a ome and religious dissertation. 

eir minds are alienated by the rigid 





* <The Grave,” a poem, by Robert 
Blair, is all that remains to posterity of his 
works ; but if we may judge from internal 
evidence, it is not by any means the sole 


effusion of merit that ever crowned his muse. 
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and severe aspect which pervades this 


somewhat extraordin \. 

It has been but cchdomn tastond that 
— essentially and exclusively 
ounded on subjects similar to that on 
which Blair adventured his genius, 
are crowned with many laurels from 
the general award of polite literature. 
Those who arbitrate in matters of cri- 
ticism—who lead and direct the tone 
of public opinion, from whose tribu- 
nal these laurels shoot forth with luxu- 
riance, or at whose frown they wither 
in the scorn of neglect, have indeed 
been sometimes disposed to award very 
flattering encomiums, even to subjects 
which comprise somewhat similar con- 
siderations with those of Blair. Ex- 
amples of this will easily present them- 
selves to the mind of the readert; 
but although Blair has perhaps seldom 
seen his apotheosis from the hand of 
those masters in criticism whom all 
hasten to follow, yet is it no less cer- 
tain that his occasional beauties of lan- 
guage, and high reach of sentiment, con- 
cur in placing him on no minor emi- 
nence in the scale of poetic distinction. 

Dr. Gregory, however, is so far from 
being of this opinion, that he con- 
ceives he is, in the course of his li- 
terary duty, discharging a debt incum- 
bent on him as a critic, when he re- 
ames his personifications as ridicu- 
ous, and his general merits as sinking 
far below mediocrity. 

He next tells us (for the critique 
above alluded to accomplishes its task 
in a very summary sort of way,) that 
the prosopoperia, 

*Invidious Grave! how dost thou rend 
one,” &e. 


asunder 
Whom love has knit and sympathy made 





+ Poems founded purely upon those sub- 
jects which take Religion for their theme, 
Sones they may meet the partialities of 
certain readers, yet are seldom made the 
basis of elaborate praise from those who ar- 
bitrate in matters of polite criticism, unless 
accompanied in their execution with tran- 
scending talent. The names of Milton, of 
Young, of Cowper, and, we may add, of 
Kirke White, have extorted from the higher 
authorities in criticism those encomiastic 
suffrages which duller spirits, whose aspi- 
rations move in a more limited range of 
observation and of genius, fail in obtaining, 
not only, it may almost be presumed, be- 
cause their intellects are more obtuse, but 
because their subjects needed the aid of 
other helps in the sublime and beautiful, to 
render them tolerable to « fastidious taste. 

is 
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is incongruous and unclassical ; though 
upon whose authority, except his own, 
he ventures this opinion, he wisely ab- 
stains from mentioning. 

It is manifest that all our critics, an- 
cient and modern, who have descanted 
upon the legitimate figures of speech, 
of which the prosopopeeia is an import- 
ant one in try, have sanctioned the 
placing the essential attribute of a per- 
son or thing in the room of the thing 
itself, and therefore a predicate of the 
grave is here with the most perfect 
propriety apostrophised as the grave. 

As though a stroke of his pen were 
abundantly sufficient to annihilate the 
pretensions of so feeble a writer, he 
next proceeds to inform us that his 
images are false and meretricious, and 

uotes various passages to prove the au- 
thor’s incapacity in the selection of 
just and noble images, or beauty of 
language. 
ut this Critic, (who, however, ap- 
pears not to be entirely unknown in 
the literary world previous to his be- 
coming the commentator of the ccle- 
brated Lowth,) should recollect that a 
few mutilated passages prove little 
when they are made the basis of vi- 
rulent censure upon a poem whose 
high reaching sentiments, and the 
solemn march of whose periods, de- 
manded at least respect, if they could 
not elicit encomiums. 

He, amongst others, cites two pas- 
sages as objectionable, with which, 
indeed, he has taken the liberty of 
extracting just a phrase or two for 
his own poe. suppressing the re- 
mainder, and thus crippling its mean- 
ing and ae 7 For instance, we 

Dr. G 


find in regory the following 

reading, 

«* Now tame and humble, like a child that’s 
whipp'd, 


Shakes hand with dust.” 


Any reader, not previously acquainted 
with the m in question, would 
be inclined to think as contemptu- 
ously of this performance as the indi- 
vidual who criticises. Viewed, how- 
ever, as a detached part of a subject, 
whose various considerations on life, 
manners, and a future state, crowd on 
the mind of contemplative habits, it 
presents a soliloquy of a fine and im- 
pressive character. In proof of this, we 
refer the reader to the whole passage. 
Wewill noticeanother of the instances 
in which the marvellously candid mode 
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of quotation which the author has 
adopted would fain sink his victim be- 
low the level of common mediocrity. 
He reads, 


‘¢ Perhaps some hackney hunger - bitten 
scribbler 
Insults thy memory.” 


Upon consulting the original, we 
find a field of topics, and of imagery, 
connected with this passage. 

To extract quotations from a per- 
formance which has been very long be- 
fore the public,—and which, if it has 
never from the hand of polite criticism 
reaped those laurels which await them, 
at once, from the voice of popular suf- 
frage, and of the judicious few, yet has 
become a standard in the English Jan- 
guage,—would perhaps be superfluous 
and unwise. 

We sometimes feel impatience at 
hearing the sentiments and language 
recapitulated of a writer, whose pre- 
tensions have already been canvassed 
by competent authorities, and who con- 
sequently are already in the hands of 
those who are likely to feel an interest 
in the question. There is, however, 
in the m, whose merits we have 
espoused, a freedom of metaphor, 
an occasional energy of sentiment, 
which, but for the reason above 
stated, we should feel anxious to 
transcribe. Many instances present 
themselves in which fine description 
and weight of sentiment form a pro- 
minent character. There are various 

es of much beauty, and dur- 
ing the course of this performance of- 
fer themselves to notice, which prove 
his title to the character of possessing 
a vey ad of sentiment and of thought 
quite beyond the scope of an ordinary 
poet, and which also prove that mere 
verbal criticisms in this, as in many 
other cases, ouly prove the weakness 
of the mind that criticises; which, un- 
able to grasp the range and tension of 
the author’s views, amuses itself with 
little and feeble attempts at a chance 
expression in phraseology, which does 
not perhaps exactly comport with his 
idea of propriety. 

But we dismiss the subject and Dr. 
Gregory. To the latter we would ad- 
dress this admonition, (if he has not 
indeed already paid the debt * to which 
authors, as well as readers, are all sub- 
ject,) that, whenever he has, in future, 





* This has long been the case. Ent. 
a de- 
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a desire to enhance the fame of one 
literary competitor at the expense of 
another, he stumble upon a poet of 
more doubtful and less establis re- 


putation. 
Melksham. E. P. 
Mr. Ursay, Aug. 3. 


S° much has been already said upon 
the style of Architecture proper 
for Ecclesiastical Buildings, that it 
would be a task exceedingly difficult, 
and almost an impossibility, to advance 
any thing new. The following lines 
will, however, be em on the 
same subject, as aun architects 
still persist in — their contempt 
for those perfections of Church Archi- 
tecture, the works of past ages, which 
remain in our Island, as well as the 
more modern structures of Wren and 
Gibbs raised upon their model. 

As an exterior decoration of sacred 
edifices, steeples have, from the ear- 
liest times, exerted the genius of ar- 
chitectural men. From Greece and 
Rome we have borrowed another un- 
known to English architecture, the 
classical portico. The Temples of Jove 
and Minerva have lent their magni- 
fient facades to the Christian Church, 
and modern buildings derive their only 
charm from this elegant appendage. 

As steeples, however, are more pe- 
euliarly our own, architects, find- 
ing little or nothing in their favou- 
rite classical models to direct them, 
have exerted all their abilities to in- 
vent something new, and in most 
cases, where the ancient model has 
been departed from, have produced 
little more than a tall absurdity. From 
our ancestors we have derived speci- 
mens in steeple building, unrivalled 
memorials of architectural taste and 
skill. These edifices rank under two 
classes, towers and spires. In the 
Grecian and Roman styles the former 
are necessarily rejected. But in the 
Churches baile by Wren and Gibbs, 
the at English spire has been most 
successfully coupled with the elegant 
architecture of the Roman school ; 
following the antient architects, those 

reat modern masters strictly observed 
the spiral form, and, like the antient 
works, we see the beautiful modern 
y any of St. Bride’s, Bow, Saint Ve- 
ast, and St. Martin’s, lengthened or- 
namented obelisks. How unlike them 
are the modern steeples of the ‘ pep- 

Gent. Mac. September, 1824. 
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per box” construction, how far re- 
moved are these structures from what 
we expected from the vaunted archi- 
tects of the Grecian school. As high 
as the entablature they can build and 
copy tolerably faithful ; but what fol- 
lows when left to their own inven- 
tion? A square tower with a circular or 
polygonal story above it: the almost 
—— mode ba the a towers 
of the present day; and what a 
sin wh the fm. fault ssoceie ae 
majority. The upper story is so much 
smaller than the lower, that the abrupt 
diminution cannot fail of striking every 
beholder as a glaring defect; this is 
observable at St. Pancras. The stee- 
- of this Church every one must 
ave remarked appears to great disad- 
vantage when seen in any situation 
except the direct elevation. This re- 
sults from the fault 1 have alluded to, 
the too sudden contraction of the se- 
cond octagon story, and which, as it 
only appears when viewed obliquely, 
would not show upon paper, and 
from this cause it is that the same er- 
ror is seen in most other steeples of 
recent construction. They look ve 
well in a direct front view, and whic 
is seldom taken of them; but when the 
eye is directed to the angle, then the 
smallness of the upper story invariably 
appears a fault. fh the works of Sir 
c. Wren we do not see this deformity, 
and if modern architects had attended 
to his proportions, they would also 
have avoided it. A brilliant excep- 
tion to the monotony of these towers, 
may, however, be seen in the Church 
at Shadwell, engraved in your Mag. 
vol. xctri. i. 201, erected by an Ar- 
chitect of genius *, now no more, who 
has also enriched the metropolis with 
another building, in a different style, 
equally tasteful and ornamental. On 
reference to your engraving, it will be 
seen that this spire is formed on the 
model of Bow, but it is not a servile 
imitation, nor a mere cory and, with- 
out descending to detail, I cannot help 
pointing out the duplicated columns 
at the angles of the tower, as an idea 
at once new and beautiful. What- 
ever steeples, however, may be given 
to Churches, in most of the Chapels of 
the Establishment they are wholly 
omitted, and the latter are in their stead 
furnished with turrets of no better de- 
scription than every mews or stable ; 
“* Mr. John Walters ; see vol. xct. ii, 374. 
nor 
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nor are the buildings themselves cal- 
gulated to reflect any credit on the 
Establishment, or to be the least orna- 
ment to their neighbourhood, and 
when compared with some dissenting 
meetings, to which I shall have oc- 
casion to allude, appear to very great 
disadvantage. 

In all our Churches which display a 
proper attention to propriety, the works 
of Sir C. Wren in particular, the altar 
was distinguished by a screen often 
tastefully and elaborately decorated, as 
atSt.Bride’s and St.Andrew’sChurches, 
and are distinguished by embellish- 
ments of a peculiar nature. Indeed 
architecture, painting, and sometimes 
sculpture, were united to give effect to 
a spot regarded even in these days of 
liberalism with a peculiar sanctity ; 
and in order that this effect might not 
be interrupted, the pulpit and desks 
were placed together on one side of 
the church, as at Bow; but by modern 
architects this arrangement is in gene- 
ral disregarded. Often must the spec- 
tator, on entering a modern church, 
imagine he has been led by mistake 
into a presbyterian meeting-house ; 
when he looks for the altar, he finds 
against a part of the wall unoccupied 
by galleries, a table with the Com- 
mandments painted above it, as the 
only indication of that quarter to 
which every eye should be directed 
when at prayers, as a remembrance of 
that spot where the Star of our re- 
demption arose. In the magnificent 
Church of St. Pancras the Verd An- 
tique columns are beautiful enough in 
themselves, but from want of a closer 
connexion with the table below them, 
do not appear so much a decoration to 
the altar as something to occupy the 
semi-circular recess in which they are 
placed. 

This omission of ornament is not a 
mere question of taste ; it concerns the 
dignity of our Established Church, 
and I trust more attention will in fu- 
ture be paid to the suitable and decent 
embellishment of the altar, however 
plain the architect may think proper 
to make the body of the church. 

I have already observed that the pul- 
pit and desks should be placed on one 
side of the church, by custom on the 
South; an indecorous practice (sanc- 
tioned by the example of our cathe- 
dral) lately prevailed of placing them 
in the centre aile (an atrangement 
which reminded Sir H. Englefield of 
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and so situated as exactly to obstruct 
the view of the altar, and force the 


Minister most indecently to turn his 


back to it. In the more recent churches 
this has been avoided ; but in quitting 
one absurdity, the architects have fallen 
into another s we see, therefore, in the 
new churches two pulpits exactly alike 
placed on opposite sides of the church, 
sacrificing to uniformity at the expense 
of propriety; and as before the pulpit 
hid the altar, by the present practice 
the officiating Ministers are concealed 
from the congregation. 

The well-known division of a church 
by columns into three ailes is generally 
disregarded by the moderns; whether 
a large square flat ceiled room, as at 
St. Pancras, Marylebone, &c. is a bet- 
ter arrangement, I will leave to the 
arbitrament of any person of taste, and 
with the certainty of his award in my 
favour. 

As to the style of architecture most 
proper for churches, so much depends 
upon individual taste that it would 
necessarily be difficult to fix upon a 
style to please all. For my own part, 
I look upon the Pointed style so pecu- 
liarly appropriate, that I feel certain if 
it was properly encouraged, its works 
would vie with the grandest specimens 
of Greece or Rome; but until Eng- 
lish architecture is better patronized 
than it now is, we cannot expect to 
see better buildings than those which 
have already come before your notice. 
In the Gothic churches now building, 
the estimates are insufficient to produce 
a superior design, and in almost every 
instance where they are liberal, we 
see the classical styles adopted; but 
surely for the sake of variety only, 
more ought to be built in the Gothic 
style than is to be done at present. If 
our architects were guided by the spirit 
and the taste of the unknown archi- 
tects of the “dark ages,” that dull uni- 
form style would not pervade their 
works, and they would overcome the 
difficulty of limited finances. View 
the edifices of antiquity. In a paro- 
chial church, the chapel of an obscure 
hamlet, or perhaps the oratory of a 
solitary devotee, the builders have left 
sufficient indications to posterity to 
show that they could have spread the 
solid vaulting, or elevated the light 
and elegant tracery of the cathedral or 
the abbey. In modern works orna- 
ments may be multiplied, money “" 

> 
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be lavished, and after all they greatly 
fall short of the simple buildings of 
our forefathers; compared with them, 
the modern works are dull, insipid, 
and monotonous; from Wandsworth 
to Wyndham-place, from Brixton to 
Hackney, the same towers, and the 
same cupolas, meet the view. But is 
this the case with the Pointed style? 
Do the magnificent spires of Norwich, 
or Coventry, or Chichester, or Salis- 
bury, tire with sameness; are they not 
all beautiful and varied? Does the 
eye which has rested in admiration on 
the majestic vaulting, and elegant and 
airy columns of Westminster, view 
with satiety the elaborate tracery of 
York, or the mingled simplicity and 
— of the lancet architecture of 

verley or Salisbury? In fine, are 
not the specimens we possess of this 
style as grand, chaste, and elegant as 
the most beautiful works of Greece 
and Rome, as light as the Ionic or Co- 
rinthian, as solid as the Tuscan or 
Doric? 

Allowing for every predilection in 
favour of English Architecture, it 
would be unjust to deny all merit to 
the new Churches, or to apply censure 
in the mass to buildings vhich pos- 
sess beauties as well as defects ; so it 
would betray a want of taste to be 
blind to the merits of the Greek and 
Roman styles. Who can be insensible 
to the grand and imposing air of a por- 
tico, which, as an exterior decoration, 
must exceed all Gothic buildings? who 
can view without admiration the chaste 
simplicity of St. Paul's, Covent Gar- 
den; the magnificent portico of St. 
Martin; the delicately ornamented 
Western fagade of St. Pancras? and 
I can adduce another equally interest- 
ing, attached toa Dissenting M eeting*, 
a noble specimen of the hexastyle por- 
tico of an Athenian temple of the Doric 
order, superior to any thing which the 
new churches can boast, where we see 
a bad taste displayed by a neglect of 
the Doric order, or what is worse, b 
copying it badly. The foregoing edi- 
fices show the perfection of the Tus- 
can, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian or- 
ders; they are distinguished ornaments 
to the Metropolis, and atone for and 
relieve the mass of bad architecture 





which meets us in almost every quar- 
ter of it. .C. 
* In Stamford-street, Blackfriars. Epir. 
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Substance of the Eighteenth Report of 
the Directors of the African Institu- 
tion, read at the Annual General 
Meeting held on May 1, 1824. 


E turn with considerable inte- 

rest to the consideration of this 

Report, after the late important events, 

which have drawn the public atten- 

tion more especially to the govern- 

ment of Sierra Leone, and to the great 
question of the civilization of Africa. 

The List of Officers of this Institu- 
tion announces the name of William 
Evans, esq. M.P. in the room of the 
deceased Thos. Harrison, esq. who 
filled the post of Secretary, as he filled 
all his other engagements, with assi- 
duous integrity. 

After stating the proceedings of the 
Anniversary, the Report is divided in- 
to—Foreign Slave Trade— General 
Traffic on the African Coast, East In- 
dian Seas, Cape, Sierra Leone, Cape 
Coast, Colombia, — Registration of 
Slaves,—and concludes with the state 
of the Funds. 

The Appendix contains the corre- 
spondence and miscellaneous informa- 
tion on all these heads; and the Su 
pa is peculiarly valuable for its 

etails on the subjects of S in, Porw- 
tugal, and Brazil, the Netherlenda, 
France, and Africa. 

The papers laid before Parliament 
in the ition of 1823, constitute the 
leading clauses of this Report; the 
whole of which having been since in 
very general circulation, we shall be 
excused the brevity with which we 
proceed to notice them here. 

The Dutch Treaty of Brussels of 31 
Dec. 1822, gave to English cruizers a 
right of seizing Dutch ships, not only 
having slaves on board, or after having 
landed them to elude capture, but also 
when found within certain limits with 
an outfit and equipment which show 
them to be intended for the slave trade. 
The negociation to produce this Treaty 
occupied four years. The proposal for 
a Registry of Slaves at Surinam was 
received with coldness and finally 
eluded, notwithstanding the earnest- 
ness with which the interests of hu- 
manity were ee mang by the British 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Am- 
bassador at Brussels, and the J udge of 
the mixed Commission Court of Suri- 
nam. 

Spain.—The new law condemns all 

captains, 
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captains, masters, and pilots, purchas- 
ing negroes on the African coast, or 
introducing them into any part of the 
Spanish Monarchy, or found with 
slaves on board, to the loss of their ves- 
séls, and fen years hard labour on the 
public works. 

The Report regrets that these penal- 
ties are not extended to the merchants 
and agents. Nothing has been effec- 
tually done to prevent the importation 
into Cuba: no reward is offered to any 
informer, contrary to the practice in 
smuggling transactions, and the trade 
is daily carried on more systematically. 
The importation into Cuba is chiefly 
effected under French and Portuguese 
flags, and the — flag appears to 
take its part. In rtion to the 
risks attending it, and the penal inflic- 
tions denounced against it, the desperate 
audacity of the criminals appears to 
have increased ; they proceed strongly 
armed to carry on their work of rapine 
and blood on the coast; and some of 
them have not been captured without 
a severe conflict with the British boats, 
attended by the loss of lives, and in- 
volving all the guilt of murder and pi- 


racy. 
Pottugél-—During the year 1822, 
13 Portuguese slave ships, having up- 
wards of 1700 slaves, were condemned 
at Sierra Leone for trading in slaves 
North of the line; perjuries and atro- 
cities, and a total neglect of the trea- 
ties, with the means of carrying on 
the trade, were evident, — fictitious 
names were given to places North of 
the line, borrowed from places South 
of the line, for the purpose of deceivin 
the British cruizers and the mixe 
Commission Courts,—and the name 
of Moléembo, South of the line, to 
which the Portuguese slave trade is 
still permitted, has been transferred for 
this profligate purpose, to a place near 
Onim, in the Cight of Benin. Fabri- 
cated log-books, exhibiting a different 
voyage rom that takéen,—bribes to be 
offered to official persons of high sta- 
tion—vessels of dimensions and fur- 
niture inadequate to the accommoda- 
tion of the cargo, &e. &c. were among 
the distressing causes for British, but 
ineffectual remonstrance. ‘* Upon the 
separation of Brazil from the Mother 
Country, Mr. Canniug lost no time in 
representing to ‘the Portuguese Go- 
vernment that there could now remain 
no pretence for refusing entirely to 
abolish the Slave Trade. It had 
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1 by Portagal solely for the 
ee Breve end it -_ only re- 
mained to prohibit it entirely, wnder 
the Portuguese flag, to the South as 
well as to the North of the line. To 
this application, however, the most 

mptory negative was given; and a 
threat aurennl held out, shat if Great 
Britain should proceed on this princi- 
ple, Portugal would at once consider 
all her treaties with Great Britain as 
null and void. The necessity of con- 
tinuing the traffick was also maintain- 
ed, on a ground which until then had 
never been urged, or even heard of, 
and which is unfounded in point of 
fact; namely, that the Slave Trade is 
required for ee Brazil, 
which it is now discovered does not 
need them,—but its other African and 
Asiatic possessions with labourers !” 

The importation of slaves into Rio 
in 1822, amounted to 28,246, after a 
loss on the passage of 3,484. This re- 
minds us of a note made by Capt. Cook 
in his first voyage in 1769, that the 
gold-mines there are said to be ex- 
our rich, and are situated about 
six miles up the country, and are kept 
so secretly, that any person seen on the 
road was hanged, unless he could give 
a satisfactory account of the cause for 
his being found there: that 40,000 
slaves were annually imported for 
working the mines, and that the la- 
bour was so fatal, that in 1766 an ad- 
ditional number of 20,000 had been 
drafted from Rio to supply the defi- 
ciency; thus deprived of light and 
of existence, condemned to labour for 
gold which passes into other hands, 
and makes them poor indeed ! 
France.—The remonstrances urged 
by Sir Charles Stuart to the Govern- 
ment at Paris, are stated at length, 
and the manner in which they have 
been received,—the numerous French 
ships fitted out for the purpose; the 
large cargoes of slaves taken on board ; 
protection granted by the French flag 
to the slave trader ; the omission of in- 
structions to their naval officers, &c. 
showing the violation of their own 
laws, occasioning encroachments on 
the territories of friendly powers in 
Africa, and exciting bloody wars among 
— ali cals 
hese things have been t un- 
der the asia of the Reensh Geeun- 
ment in all their horrid and disgusting 
details, and yet the French Slave Trade 
still proceeds as actively as before. 


he 
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The ascribes to France the 
power to put an end to it, if it pleases, 
—the more awful becomes her respon- 
sibility for its continuance: and it sug- 
gests, that “‘while the penalties at- 
tached to it are merely pecuniary, no 
degree of vigilance on the part of pub- 
lic functionaries can prevent it a 
carried on, so long as the profits wi 
pay for insurance ;”” and recommend- 
ing some infamous punishment to be 
cabetioated—of a brand, or the galleys. 
(p. 22.) But the establishment of a 
society in Paris for the abolition, hav- 
ing marked their auspicious commence- 
ment by enlightened zeal, affords, by 
diffusing its information, very satisfac- 
tory hopes of awakening a more exten- 
sive feeling in favour of the African 
cause. The Royal Institution of France 
having offered a prize for the best writ- 
ten poem on the Abolition, it was ad- 
judged to M. Chauvet; and another by 
M. Bigran is said to have been nearly 
equal in point of merit. The importa- 
tion, and reprints, with translations, of 
them would render this cause an ac- 
ceptable service in England. 

Sweden.—A proclamation dated 7th 
Feb. 1823, declares that Swedish and 
Norwegian vessels thus employed will 
lose the Royal protection; the most 
rigid steps were also promised to prevent 
any fraudulent proceedings from tak- 
ing place at the Swedish island of St. 
Bartholomew, for the purpose of co- 
vering some slave-trading practices. 

The United States.—It is a most 

ratifying circumstance (observed Mr. 
Sussing), that the two greatest mari- 
time nations in the world should so 
far compromise their maritime pride, 
as to act together for the accomplish- 
ment of such a purpose, especially as 
the realization of this arrangement 
would probably not be the termination 
of its benefits. 

The rapid increase of the slave 
pulation in the United States has Ved 
the owners of them to make strenuous 
efforts to obtain fresh markets for their 
surplus labourers. With this view it 
was lately proposed that the new states 
of Indiana and Illinois, from which, 
by their original Constitution, slavery 
was absolutely excluded, should meet 
in convention for the purpose of al- 
tering their laws in this respect. The 
proposal excited, throughout the whole 
range of the United States, a very ani- 
mated controversy on the comparative 
advantages of free and slave labour ; 
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and several publications which appear- 
ed in this country in the course of the 
last year, have been re-published in 
America. ‘The cause of humanity and 
justice has already triumphed in In- 
diana; the insidious pr l has been 
there rejected. We trust that it has 
shared a similar fate in Illinois, whose 
convention was to assemble some time 
during last spring. 

The late Sir Robert Mends stated, 
that ‘wherever the traflic in slaves 
has been checked, the natives appear 
to have shown a fair and reasonable 
desire of cultivating the natural pro- 
ductions of their country. Our resi- 
dent officers and merchants agree in 
asserting that these would be raised to 
any extent for which a market could 
be found.” He adds, “I have not 
heard of either American or Dutch 
ships being on the coast engaged in 
the traffic of slaves ;”” and after advert- 
ing to the aflair in the river Bonny in 
last April, he states a combination to 
have been entered into by the officers 
and crews of the whole of those ves- 
sels, by which they bound themselves 
to put to death every English officer or 
man belonging to the Navy who might 
fall into their hands on the coast of 
Africa. This was in perfect unison 
with all and every thing which the 
slave dealing has engendered. Of a 
similar nature was the agreement be- 
tween the Spanish captains and their 
seamen, the _— binding themselves 
blindly to obey every order, of what- 
ever nature it might be; and in case of 
the vessel being taken, not to receive 
any wages. Such is the depravity to 
which this slave trade debases the 
mind and the character of the despe- 
rate banditti engaged in it.—lIt is ne- 
cessary to visit a slave ship to know 
what the trade is.—An attempt was 
made to blow up a vessel with up- 
wards of 300 slaves on board, almost 
all of them in irons, by her crew hang- 
ing a lighted match over the magazine, 
when they abandoned her in their boats, 
— the Iphigenia took possession of 

er | 

By the more recent accounts from 
Sierra Leone, it appears that the exer- 
tions of our cruizers had produced a 
greater efiect in damping the slave 
trade, than they had rm Swe anti- 
cipated; but nothing has yet been 
done to exclude the French slave trad- 
ers from the river Gambia, where they 
still continue this nefarious practice, 

contrary 
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contrary to the stipulations of the treaty 
of 1782, by whic they were debarred 
from navigating that river, which was 
wholly ceded to this country. 

The slave trade at the Mauritius has 
been kept in check by the vigilance of 
Commodore Nourse and Capt. Mores- 
by; and a treaty was negociated with 
the Imaum of Muscat for its abolition, 
prohibiting the exportation of slaves 
from Zanzebar, hitherto the great 
slave mart in that quarter. 

Radama, the King of Madagascar, 
is faithful to his treaty, and being at 
war with a Northern Chief, his sub- 
jection will extend the abolition over 
the whole of that island. 

Sierra Leone.—The state of this Co- 
lony is greatly improving its intercourse 
with the interior, almost to the banks 
of the Niger. The merchants have 
occasionally received from 500/. to 
1000/. worth of gold in a single day, 
in exchange for their goods! Crime 
has diminished, cultivation has ex- 
tended ; substantial erections have been 
multiplied ; churches have either been 
built or are building in every village ; 
the blessings of education have been 
more widely diffused, and the influence 
of Christianity appears to prevail more 
and more among the inhabitants, and 
the reports of the unhealthiness and 
mortality of the Colony have been 
exaggerated. Among the improve- 
ments on the Gold Coast, it is stated 
that the superstitious ordeals which 
had been previously in use at the forts, 
had been suppressed; and the evil of 
panyaring, or seizing and enslaving the 
person of the debtor, or of any of his 
relatives or townsmen, for debt, had 
been checked, and it may be hoped 
will soon be effectually suppressed. 

The Report then adverts to the late 
disaster, observing that the occurrence 
of war with the King of the Ashantees, 
under these circumstances, has been 
peculiarly unfortunate ; the details of 
which had not been received at the 
date of this Report. The commercial 
intercourse which has been opened 
with the interior of Africa, from the 
different European settlements on the 
coast, is stated as likely to throw con- 
siderable light on its state, and infor- 
mation of its effect is given at some 
length in the Appendix O, by the Tar- 
tar Wadjee. After mentioning the loss 
of Mr. Bowditch and Mr. ‘Bites, 
the Directors state that the most suc- 
cessful enterprise of this description 


—— —_ has ~~ that of Major 
nman, Lieut. Clapperton, and Dr. 
Oudney, who, cies “a Southward, 
reached in Feb. 1823 the capital of 
Bornou, 124° N. lat. 14 long. East. 

In Colombia emancipation is pro- 
ceeding rapidly to its consummation,— 
slavery cannot endure, at the utmost, 
beyond the existing generation. The 
children born since 1818 are all born 
free ; and besides the effect of various 
other causes which have been actively 
Operating there to produce emancipa- 
tion, the tax which was raised for that 
specific pur had already effected 
the redemption of many adults. 

In conclusion, the Directors allude 
to the British Colonies, and to the ne- 
cessity of Parliament establishing a ge- 
neral registration, with adequate exe- 
cutory provisions, preferably to the 
leaving such laws to the Colonial As- 
semblies. They then refer to the lost 
statute of piracy; and with the due 
meed of praise to Mr. Stephens’s last 
work of ‘Slavery delineated,” which 
is no less remarkable for the depth of 
its legal research, and the extent and 
accuracy of its local knowledge, than 
for the acuteness of its reasoning and 
the impressive power of its eloquence. 

The funds of this Institution for the 
year 1823, show a receipt of 1006/. 
16s. 11d. out of which an expenditure 
of 769/. 19s. 3d. left a balance of 236/. 
17s. 8d. in hand. This expenditure 
constitutes the utility of this and most 
other institutions; for in those items 
it is seen whether sufficient is not only 
subscribed but devoted to the object 
intended, and what part might be 
spared for the advantage of any other. 
Now the chief design here is to acquire 
and diffuse information on this sub- 
ject; and for this purpose 165/. was 
spent in printing the Report and sun- 
dry other documents and tracts; 30. 
in stationery and maps; 43/. in the 
annual meeting at Freemasons’ Hall ; 
228/. in rent and clerk’s salary and 
collection; and 259/. in the current 
disbursements of advertisements, &c. 

It does not appear that any of these 
charges exceed their proper amount, 
and of which the Committee must 
have been the immediate judges, be- 
fore the account met the inspection of 
the auditors; and whoever reads the 
Report and the annexed Appendix, 
and thus makes himself acquainted 
with tht labour and attention which 
they have bestowed for the purpose _ 

the 
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the Society, in giving public informa- 
tion, and exciting them to an interest 
in the cases of the unfortunate victims 
of the African Slave Trade and Colo- 
nial Slavery, will feel ample satisfac- 
tion in being so easily made a party in 
their cause, and of forming a a 
judgment on a national question of so 
important and general a nature, as well 
to the United Kingdom as to its Colo- 
nies, Dependencies, Allies, and Neu- 
trals; more especially when from the 
sincere and vigorous efforts of this 
country alone, an effectual measure is 
not likely to be much longer delayed, 
that shall redeem the crime of enlight- 
ened nations, and speak an uninter- 
rupted peace to the dark regions of 
suffering Africa! 

Amongst the valuable documents of 
the Appendix, that of letter O will be 
read with much interest, being the 
Journey of Wadjee, a Tartar, from 
Tripoli to Cape Coast, &c.; in which 
he describes Timbuctoo and Jinnee. 
He never heard of any white man hav- 
ing been at Timbuctoo. -H. 


Mr. Ursay, Norwich, Sept. 5. 
4 T has often been a matter of much 
surprise to me, that in none of the 
numerous editions of the Bible hither- 
to printed, has it been thought worth 
the trouble to make an accurate use of 
the indefinite article, and of the pro- 
nouns my and thy. Scarcely a chap- 
ter in the sacred volume is to be found 
in which “ mine horn,” “‘ mine hand- 
maid,” “thine heart,” “thine hus- 
band,” ‘an house,” ‘an hair,” or 
some other similar error does not oc- 
cur. And this cannot be the effect of 
a preconceived opinion of its propriety, 
because it not unfrequently happens 
that the same word is and is not aspi- 
rated in the same chapter ; for instance, 
in 30 v. 2ch. 2 Kings, we find ‘ where- 
fore the Lord God of Israel saith, I 
said indeed that thy house,’ &c. and in 
the following verse, ‘‘ Behold the days 
come that I will cut off thine arm and 
the arm of thy father’s house, that there 
shall not be an old manin ¢hine house.” 
In this chapter there are not fewer 
than six errors of this description : it 
often, therefore, to a Clergyman be- 
comes a matter of almost difficult ac- 
complishment, to read properly the 
lessons of the day to his congregation. 
This is the more to be regretted, since 
the impediment is one that might 
easily I think be obviated. 
In endeavouring to account for the 





existence of the evil, I at first — 
that the printers of the present day had 
been the too faithful copyists of their 

redecessors ; but on comparing our 
Bibles, I mean those published with- 
in a few years, with others printed a 
century since and upwards, I disco- 
vered that the errors similar to those I 
have been speaking of exist, and are 
perhaps equally numerous in them all, 

et that in many instances they are to 

found in different places ; it is ‘ th 

heart,’ &c: in old editions, where it is 
‘thine heart,’ &c. in modern ones, and 
vice versa. This 1 think enables us 
to attribute it to the want of a suffi- 
ciently minute attention in those who 
superintended their progress through 
the press. 

A valnable clerical friend of mine, 
who is accustomed both to speak and 
read correctly, and who therefore finds 
it a little difficult to utter with ease to 
himself and pleasure to his hearers, 
such awkwardly ungrammatical ex- 
peo as ‘an house,’ ‘an half,’ &c. 

as recently addressed a Letter upon 
the subject to the very learned the 
President of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, pointing out the existence and 
extent of the evil, and the facility with 
which it may be got rid of, which I 
trust will have the desired effect; it 
being quite in the pee of that gen- 
tleman to accomplish this desideratum 
(so far at least as affects Oxford edi- 
tions), inasmuch as he is the perma- 
nent head of the delegates who con- 
troul the management of the Claren- 
don press in that University. But 
should he think it a matter of insufli- 
cient moment to require his considera- 
tion or interference, perhaps, by in- 
serting this Letter in your widely-cir- 
culated Miscellany, it will attract the 
attention of the proper authorities in 
the sister University, who may think 
differently, and be emulous to set a 
good example. G. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 6. 
ERHAPS the following Letter ad- 
dressed to the Rev. W. H. Rey- 
nell, may be worth insertion. It ex- 
hibits the feelings of the Americans, 
previous to the commencement of the 
war with this country. R. P. 


Philadelphia, 
Esteemed Friend, March 5, 1769. 


**T nave thy acceptable favour of 
the 13th of February, which afford- 
ed me much pleasure, as I appre- 
hended it came from a Gentleman 

descended 
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descended from the same family as I 
am, and is the first I have ever met 
with of the same name; and my fa- 
ther, Samuel Reynell, often told me 
if I ever met with any that spelled 
their name in the same manner he 
did, I might depend they were of the 
same family; that he had never met 
with any; but that his father, John 
Reynell, who became a Quaker in the 
latter end of the reign of Charles the 
Second, being bound over to attend 
the Quarter Sessions at Exon. on that 
account, in the beginning of James 
the ’s reign; when his name 
was called in court, the Chairman 
asked how he spelt it, which when 
he had told him, he took his seal out 
of his pocket, with his coat of arms, 
and gave it to him, saying, ‘‘ You are 
one of my family, you are discharged.” 

“* His grandfather, Richard Reynell, 
was the Clergyman of North Tawton 
in Devon, and had an estate there, 
and left it to his son, who was a man 
of bright natural parts, but no econo- 
mist, and he spent it. My father, 
when I was a boy, took me there and 
showed it me, and told me that ought 
to have been his, but his grandfather 
had spent it. 

** My father left North Tawton when 
he was a young man, and came and 
settled in the city of Exon, where I 
was brought up, and lived till I was 
in the 18th year of my age, when m 
father sent me to Jamaica to live wit 
a nephew of his, by the mother’s side, 
to be a merchant; his name was Sa- 
muel Dicker; he acquired a very large 
estate there, and returned back to Eng- 
land, bought an estate at Waltham, 
built a fine bridge in the way there, 
and was chosen member of Parliament 
in his own county where he was born. 

«I did not like Jamaica, it being a 
very wicked place, so I did not stay 
there quite a year, but came here, 
whee f have been now near 42 years, 
and am in the 61st year of myage. Pro- 
vidence has been pleased to bless me 
with some small share of this world’s 
goods, but has also been pleased to 
take from me all my children, which 
were five; however, I do not repine, 

is a good and gracious God, and 
has done much more for me than [ 
deserve, who am a poor unworthy crea- 
ture, and if in his great goodness he 
will receive me into the arms of his 
amy at last, it is all Ihave to ask. I 
am the only surviving male branch of 
our family. I have a sister living at 
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Exon, named Mary, who is married 
to Andrews-Henry Groth, who have 
one son, named John-Reynell Groth. 
I have had the satisfaction to see them 
in this country, but they would not 
stay in it. These are all that are left of 
the family. Thus have I given thee 
as tieuler an account of my family 
as I am capable of, and if it gives thee 
any pleasure or satisfaction, 1 shall be 


lad ve it thee. 
° " n who had the 


“IT am the 
honour first to sign the letter or me- 
morial, addres to the merchants 
and manufacturers of Great Britain, 
on which thou art pleased to express 
thyself in so handsome and kind a 
manner. We were in hopes that we 
had pointed out what was for the 
interest of both countries in so clear 
a manner as to induce the Ministry 
to agree to the repeal of the acts 
complained of; and I think if they 
had a true regard for the interests of 
their country, they would readily have 
done it, but that doth not appear to 
me to be the principal thing they have 
in view; but rather how they shall 
support themselves in power, and carry 
into execution their plans for depriv- 
ing the Americans of their liberties 
and privileges. 
The point in dispute is a very im- 
rtant one; if the Americans are to 
taxed by a Parliament where they 
are not nor can be represented, they 
are no longer Englishmen but slaves, 
who are to have their property taken 
away at any time at will and pleasure, 
which they are not willing to be; 
therefore it is no wonder they have 
strongly remonstrated against it, and 
taken such other measures as they ap- 
prehended were most likely to put a 
stop to the encroachments that were 
making on their liberties: and as their 
titions, addresses, and remonstrances, 
ioe not had their desired effect, they 
are come to resolutions not to import 
any more goods from Great Britain, 
aie it be a few articles they cannot 
do without, and to encourage manu- 
facturing among themselves, which [ 
apprehend will prove of great benefit 
to this country ; and if it proves a loss 
to Great Britain they may thank them- 
selves for it; itis their own imprudent 
conduct that has been the occasion of 
it. I will make no apology for writ- 
ing thee this long letter, but assure 


thee I am, with the utmost regard and 
respect, thy assured friend, 
Joun Sovwase 
r. 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 2. 
» pe-~ following notice of a curious 
small cross-legged Knight has 
ees 4 appeared in the Worcester He- 
rald : 


«*We learn from Tenbury that a gentle- 
man who has long interested himself in the 
antiquities of our county, has lately reco- 
vered a specimen of tomb architecture which 
bids fair, in point of execution, to rival any 
thing we at present possess. The specimen 
alluded to is the small figure of a cross- 
legged oo in the parish church of that 
town, which has been so much concealed 
from the public view, that of the Antiqua- 
ries who have visited it, one has suspected 
that it had no sword; another that it had 
no legs; and even our latest Antiquary Mr. 
Gough (in his MS Notes on Dr. Nash’s 
Collections, now in the Bodleian) doubts 
whether the legs are crossed. It has now, 
by the careful assistance of Mr. Thomas 
Mills, a stone-mason of Tenbury, been so 
far recovered from a whitewash of perhaps 
two centuries, that every part of the figure 
which remains is visible; and so exquisite 
is the workmanship, that even the folds pro- 
duced by the weight of the chain armour in 
which the figure is clothed, are distinctly 
to be seen. While we announce this dis- 
covery, so interesting to Antiquaries, we 
cannot but express a hope that, in addition 
to a very accurate drawing of it, which has 
already been taken to scale by Mr. John In- 
stan, the public may be favoured with some 
further description of this curious relick ; 
and that those gentlemen of our county who 
have the power, will also heve the inclina- 
tion to restore the very many curious monu- 
ments which (to the disgrace of our national 
taste, and we may fairly conclude, to the 
regret of our illustrious Sovereign, the pa- 
tron of the Fine Arts) are fast moulder- 
ing away from neglect in our parochial 
churches,” 


This figure at Tenbury has been 
supposed to represent a son of Sir John 
Sturmy, who followed his father to 
the Croisade. Such figures of small 
proportion are not uncommon. 

At Mapowder, co. Dorset, is a small 
cumbent effigy in stone, scarcely two 
feet long, in complete mail, close 
round helmet, with ashield and sword, 
his hands elevated, holding his heart, 
his head on a cushion, and a lion sup- 
porting his feet, but no arms or in- 
scription. It is engraved in Hutchins’s 
History, who supposed it to have been 
some favourite mfant of the family, 
placed there by a fond mother *. 





* Hutchins’s Dorset, 2d edit. III]. 278. 
Gent. Mac, September, 1824, 
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At Bottesford Church, in Leicester- 
shire, is a little figure 22 inches high, 
and 8 wide, of speckled marble, of a 
Knight in complete mail and mantle, 
his hands joined, his sword on, and his 
shield on his left arm, his legs broken 
off below the knees, a cushion under 
his headt. It is possibly the same 
which is thus described in one of the 
Harleian MSS.: “An oulde monu- 
ment in a mantle and male, removed 
from ...... and here buried, with 
this new writing: 

Wic jacet cor Oni Willielmi Abi- 
niaci, cujus corpus sepelitur apud Io- 
vum Locum ft, jurta Stanfordiam. 


At Ayot St. Laurence, Herts, is a 
rude figure of freestone, two feet three 
inches long; the hands, which are 
entirely broken away, are reported to 
have held a heart; and something like 
the upper surface of the heart, with a 
finger and thumb attached to it, was 
found among the rubbish near the mo- 
nument. The hair is curled and flow- 
ing; no helmet ; double cushion under 
the head; a kind of mantle over the 
shoulder, falling in plaits round the 
legs from right to left, and a lion at 
the feet §. 

In Darlington Church, Devon, is a 
figure of an ecclesiastic, only two feet 
eight inches long !!. 

At Little Easton Church, Essex, is 
a cross-legged figure of small propor- 
tions, probably a Bourchier or Lovain. 

Mr. Bigland mentions a cambent 
figure of a female, about a yard in 
length, in Cobeley Church, Siam. 
tershire. 

Joan, Countess of Dreux, who died 
1346, is represented in small propor- 
tions on her tomb, in the Abbey of 
Jard, near Melum. 

In the window of the South aile of 
Water Newton, co. Huntingdon, is a 
female figure in stone, four feet two 
inches high, with a young face, long 
hair, sleeves half way to the wrist, and 
garment not quite half down the leg. 

The Boy Bishop at Salisbury is ano- 
ther instauce of small proportions ob- 





+ Nichols’s Leicestershire, II. 98. It is 
eugraved in the same volume, p. 23. 

~ Newsted Abbey. 

§ Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, In- 
trod. vol. IT. p- cix. 

|| It is engraved in Hutchins’s Dorset, 
iil. p- 278. 

§ Gough, Sep. Mon. Introd. II. cix. 
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served on monuments. It is well en- 
raved from a drawing by Schnebbelie, 
in Gough's Sepulchral Sicamments °. 
Some have referred such figures to 
children born in the Holy La But 
from the figures at Tenbury, at Ma- 
— and Ayot St. Laurence, each 
olding a heart ; and from the inserip- 
tion supposed to have been attached to 
the figure at Bottesford, I aminclined to 
think that these small effigies are com- 
memorative of the hearts alone of the 
persons represented having been bu- 
ried where these figures remain, while 
their bodies were buried in some other 
church, or perhaps left in the Holy 
Land, if they died during - cru- 


sade, R. 5S. 
—@— 

Mr. Unsan, Upper Codogen-place, 

| SEND for insertion in your useful 

Miscellany, a Report made to the 
Secretary of State of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Sir John (at that trme Mr.) Merick 
of his special mission to Russia, ar- 
ranged in the form of a diary. The 
original is in the Cotton Library in the 
British Museum, marked Nero, B. 
viii. 

Besides the curious particulars which 
it contains, it is a strong proof of the 
early growing power of Russia, and 
how earnestly an alliance with that 
country was sought by the commercial 
nations of Europe. Mr. Merick and 
his brother Richard were both London 
merchants, and seem to have been in 
partnership, as each resided near Lea- 
denhall, and the house of the latter 
bore, according to the custom of those 
days, the sign of the Queen's Arms, 
which would have been more particu- 
larly appropriate to John. Their trade 
was in Dantes goods, and the more 
effectually to carry on the correspond- 
ence with that country, John Merick 
made it his principal residence, and ac- 

uired a knowledge of its language. 
This it was that introduced him to the 
notice of the Queen, who employed 
him, and Sir Francis Cherrie, knt. 
whose daughter he had married, in the 
translation of the letters sent by the 
Czar. In order that he might appear 
at the Russian Court in quality of a 
gentleman, a coat of arms was granted 
to him in letters made patent by Sir 
William Segar, then Norroy King of 





* Introduction, vol. IL. p. cix. 
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Arms, dated 24th Oct. 1601 (the year 
then commencing in March), and 43d 
of Elizabeth. These were Azure, a 
fess wavy Argent (in allusion to his 
often traversing the sea), in chief two 
mullets pierced Or. Crest, a sea-horse 
Or, holding in its paws a star of six 
points pierced Azure. 


Yours, &c. S. R. Merrick. 


‘*« A particular Declaration of the En- 
tertainment and Usage of me John 
Merick, after my Arrival at Mosko, 
beinge sent from the Queen’s most 
excellent Majestie with her princely 
Letters and Message unto the Em- 
peror of Russia, Se. 

Tue oth of February, 1601, I ar- 
rived before Mosco, being then late 
in the night, for that I could not con- 
veniently make my coming knowne 
until the next morninge, at which 
tyme I sent wourd to Mr. Barnes the 
agent there, to certifie him of my arri- 
vall, and to desire him to make it 
knowne unto the Lo. Chancellor Olli- 
phenasse Enanw’th, and to knowe his 

leasure unto what place of the cittie 

T should repaire ; who presently therof 
enformed the Emperor, being then at 
a monastery with his sister late Em- 
press, two myles from the cittie, and 
sent a gentleman by his Majestie’s or- 
der to conduct me to the English 
house as my desire was, being the 10th 
daie of the month. 

The next morning the said Lo. 
Chancellor sent for me to come unto 
him, who at my coming demanded of 
me, by his Majestie’s appointment, 
the cause of my coming. I answered 
him that I was sent from the 2s 
most excellent Majestie Elizabeth, &c. 
unto the mightie Emperor Borris Feo- 
dorw'th of all Russia, &c. with her 
Majestie’s lettres and message. 

Then he demanded of me whether 
it were concerning those secret affaires 
wherof Sir Richard Lea, her Majestie’s 
Embassador, at his being there did 
treate. I answered that my coming was 
indeede especially about those busi- 
nesses. ‘Then he asked further howe 
they tooke effect in England, and how 
her Majestie was enclyned therunto. 
I answered him that her Majestie had 
written thereof particularly in her 

rincely letters then sent by me, and 
fad also referred some things to my 
verball relation; and (if it were his 

Majestie’s pleasure) I would — 

er 
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her Majestie’s letters, together with m 

, unto his Honor ; with whic 
answer he being well satisfied, said he 
would acquaint the Emperor therwith, 
and soe for that tyme I tooke my leave 
and departed. 

The morning following the said L. 
Chancellor came to the English house 
unto me, and willed me to be in a 
readinesse against evening to goe be- 
fore the Emperor, at which time his 
L. wold come himself forme. At the 
time appointed his Lordship came and 
tooke me along with him in his owne 
sleadd, and afterwards conducted me 
into his Majestie’s presence, his Ma- 
jestie then sitting in private, and not 
in state, having his feete placed on a 
footstoole covered with sables ; when, 
after my dewtie donne, I presented 
him with her Majestie’s letters in all 
due complement, and delivered them 
into his Majestie’s owne handes; 
which done, he gave me his princely 
hand to kisse, and very earnestlie de- 
manded of her Majestie’s good health, 
his dere and loving sister, and manie 
other such like questions, whereby he 
did expresse his princely love and un- 
fiapal affection towardes her Majes- 
tie. I satisfied his Majestie in all his 
demands, and replied with all that her 
Majestie did take in all princely kynd- 
nes the honourable enterteignment of 
her Embassador Sir Ric. Lea, which 
gave his Majestie occasion to demand 
of me whether I were imploied in the 
translation of his lettres of secrecy sent 
by the said Embassador. I declared 
unto him that the said imployment 
was wholy committed unto Fra. Cher- 
rie and myself, the which also moved 
her Majestie at this present to make 
choice of me, and to use my service in 
these mightie affaires, being before ac- 
quainted with the same, rather than to 
imparte the seacresie thereof to any 
other, as his Majestie’s desire was in 
his letters to have it keapt seacret, 
— answer pleased his Majestie 
well. 

The Emperor demanded further of 
me the contents of her Majestie’s 
letters as touching the said seacret 
busines. I answered his Hi. accord- 
ing to my instructions, howe that her 
Majestie having understood that meanes 
was made unto his Hi. by divers princes, 
and especially by some of the house of 
Austria, fora marriage to be concluded 
with some of their house; her Majes- 
tie wished she had byn provided of 
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some one in all r ts meete to be 
offered unto his Hi. for the knitting up 
of so great a matter, not onlie bycause 
such lene of blood amongst princes 
is the perfectest union wherein myndes 
affecting each other can bee joyned ; 
but allso bycause her Majestie should 
be sorrie (if she could otherwyse re- 
medie it) that a person so deare to his 
Majestie as a childe should be planted 
in a stock not better affected to her 
Highness; wherby a greater part of his 
ae sagen love a - — i 
ingly spare, might endangered to 
~ Lalanenel th an Hereof her 
Majestie did com’and her Embassador 
to speake unto his Hi. as an argument 
of the strong and powerful motives of 
her Majestie’s will daily encreas- 
ing towardes his Majestie, her Majes- 
tie being persuaded that this might 
have byn a convenient rom S 
twene his sonne, and one of the daugh- 
ters and heires of her cosen the Earle 
of Darby, being of the blood roiall, 
and of greater possessions then anye 
other subject in the Jand. But now 
her Majestie having to her griefe un- 
derstood (upon inquiric) that the 
prince, his son, is not above 13 yeares 
olde, which is allmost five yeares un- 
der the ladie’s ages; and further, such 
hath byn her Majestic’s care and great 
desire to make him see demonstra- 
tivelie in what degree she esteemeth 
his divinitie, as she forbore to name 
any person to him which were not 
neere her in royall bloude, allthough 
it is very true that there be divers no- 
ble families nere of kyn to her Majes- 
tie by her mother, of whom she for- 
bare to speake or write. Nevertheless, 
because his Majestie may see the qua- 
lities of their branches, which are de- 
rived from the noble stock of the 
Queen her mother, her Majestie hath 
commanded to shewe unto his Highnes 
a draught of the pedigree, and ther- 
—_ I delivered his Majestic the 
sai igree, shewing him at his de- 
mene pm Sous those branches 
were derived, which having under- 
stood, it pleased him well; and he 
willed me to take the paines, together 
with the Lo. Chancellor, to translate 
the letter and also the pedigrees into 
the Russe language, saying that he had 
noe confidence in his owne interpretors. 
Further, the Emperor took occasion 
to speak of Doctor Christopher the 
Hungarian, who went on with Sir 
Richard Lea, and said he was much 
beholding 
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beholding unto her Majestie for him, 
and willed me that I should not for- 
get to give her Majestie great thanks 
or him, for he had cured him of a 
dangerous sickness ; and the said Doc- 
tor acknowledgeth the Q.’s Majestie 
to be his onlie Sovereigne and no 
other. 

Also his Majestie by occasion spake 
of the Pope, saying that he had heard 
that hee hath oftentymes practised her 
Majestie’s death by sinister and devil- 
lish means (not as a Christian) but 
like a bloudy infidell: all which I as- 
sured him was most true, and confirm- 
ed the same by the commemoration of 
many particulars therof; wherat his 
Highnes (being moved with indigna- 
tion) called the Pope dogge, and wish- 
ed that his countrey were not so far 
remote from him, that he might take 
revengement himself of that monster 
and that vile hypocrite, and added fur- 
ther, that if he were neere him, hee 
woulde pluck him out of his seate by 
the haire of the head for wronginge so 
worthie a a. 

Allso his Majestie did acknowledge 
himself much indebted to her High- 
ness for the princely entertainment and 
honourakle usage of his late Ambassa- 
dor here in England, and did hold him- 
self bounde in all princely considera- 
tion and kynd affection upon any opor- 
tunitie to requite the same. And thus, 
after much other complements per- 
formed on both partes, I was dismissed 
for that tyme, with order to the Lo. 
High Steward for my daylie allow- 
ance, which was very great and extra- 
ordinary, for her Mayestie’s sake. 

The xxiiid day of Februarie I was 
sent for to the ios Chancellor about 
the translation of her Majestie’s letters ; 
and as we were conferring together 
about our present businesse, the Lo. 
Chancellor drewe a paper out of his 
deske, and after he had perused the 
same hee communed with me con- 
cerning the Earle of Hartford and the 
Earl of Huntingdon; and demanded 
of me the reason whie her Majestic 
made no offer of their sonnes as touch- 
ing the match aforementioned. I 
told his Lordship that I doubted not 
but her Majestie had with good advise 
considered of the matter, and had for- 
borne the nomination of them for 
some causes best knowne to herself. 

The 3d of Marche the Emperor's 
Embassadors that were sent into Den- 
mark, returned. 


The xiiith of the same moneth, ar- 
rived from the King of Denmark twoe 
younge gentlemen, about the conclud- 
ing of a match betwene the King of 
Denmarke’s youngest brother, and the 
Emperor’s daughter, who brought with 
them the picture of the said King’s 
brother. They were roially enterteign- 
ed all the time of their being there ; 
and there was an absolute agreement 
made for the making up of the matter, 
and so they were despatched thence 
the xth of April. 

The 20th of Aprill I solicited the 
Lo. Chancellor for to procure my de- 
spatch thence, and which I couid by 
noe meanes gett effected, but was put 
off untill the xxiiid of June, for sea- 
cret reasons, which will hereafter ap- 
peare. 

The iiiith of June, repayred unto 
me Henrie Pickerley, one of the inter- 
preters that went with the Russ Em- 
bassadors into Denmarck, who was 
allso interpreter unto those messengers 
which were sent by the Kinge of Den- 
mark unto the Emperour about the 
marriadge.- This said interpreter se- 
cretly informed me that the match be- 
twene the Emperor’s daughter and the 
King of Denmark’s brother was un- 
doubtedly concluded on, and that hee 
was daylie expected at Nerue, whither 
was sent much provision for his enter- 
teignment. Hee tould me allso that 
the King of Denmark had reported to 
the Russe Embassador that the Q. of 
England was dead (wherof they made 
report to the Emperor at their return 
to Mosco), the King of Denmark giv- 
ing that out (as may well be conjec- 
tured) in pollicie, to the end that ther 
might bee noe obstacle unto him in his 
procecdings for the intended match. 
This said interpreter further tolde me, 
that my cominge thither, as allso the 
busines that I came about, were well 
knowne in the Court of Denmark : 
and more he tould me, that the K. of 
Denmarck’s messengers made earnest 
request unto the Emperor that I might 
not be despatched thence till such tyme 
as they had newes of the arrivall of the 
Kinge’s brother on the borders of Rus- 
sia, aces (as it should seeme) that 
if her Majestie had intelligence of the 
intended marriage, she would be a hiv- 
derance therein, which was the occa- 
sion of my longe detayning there. 

The xxth of June, newes came to 
the Emperor that the Kinge’s bro- 
ther was landed at Euangorod, a citie 

in 
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in his Majestie's dominions, lyenge 
over against Narve; whereupon order 
was presently geven to the Lorde 
Chancellor and other of the nobilitie 
to entertaign and conduct the said 
King’s brother on his waie. 

The xxiid of June 1 was admitted 
into his Majestie’s presence, his Ma- 
jestie being privately disposed with 
only the Lo. High Steward and the 
Lo. Chancellor, who conducted me 
thither. The Emperor first demanded 
of me whether I had heard any newes 
out of England of late, and whether 
her Majestie were in health. I tolde 
his Majestie that I had received letters 
lately from England, wherin I was as- 
sured of her Majestie’s perfect health : 
and for newes | related unto him the 
late victories which her Majestie had 
obtayned in Ireland aganst the rebell 
Tyrone; at which the Emperor was 
right gladde. At the same tyme the 
Emperor calling to mynde her Majes- 
tie’s letters, tolde me that he had 
caused his answer therunto to be 
drawne and written out, and said 
withall that he had well perused the 
contents of her Majestie’s letters, and 
considered of the message, wherin he 
did plainly perceave the princely re- 
spect that her Highnes had of his Ma- 
jestie in forbearing to offer any thing 
that might bee misbeseeming either 
her owne Majestie or his greatnes, 
which was in that she shewed herself 
loath to propose unto him any of her 
owne kyndred farre remote in bloud 
from her roiall person, least the condi- 
tions might be judged unequall. 

Then his Majestie, arising from his 
princely seate, delivered mee (with his 
owne handes standing) his letters unto 
her Majestie, willing me to deliver 
them with all sincere and harty greet- 
inge from his Majestie, together with 


the dewty of his royall sonne, to that: 


most excellent and vertuous Queene 
Elizabeth, his deare and loving sister, 
and to signifie unto her that he ac- 
compteth himself more beholding to 
her Majenie then unto any prince in 
the worlde besides, willing that there 
were any thing in his dominions that 
might any way delight her Majestie, 
which he is » ecw she shoulde as 
freely demand as in her owne coun- 
trey, with protestation that he duth 
sincerely desire the longe continuance 
of the mutuall league and frendshipp 
betwixt her Majestie-and his High- 
ness, which on his part shal bee keapt 
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unviolated unto the end. Further he 
willed me to declare unto her Majestie 
that for her sake he would respect her 
marchants above the marchants of all 
other nations that traded into his domi- 
nions; and what favours soever had 
byn shewed them heretofore, his High- 
nes promyseth, for her Majestie’s sake, 
shalbe encreased many waies hereafter. 

Then his Majestie commended unto 
me 4 youthes, gentlemen’s children, of 
good accompt, to be carried with me 
into England ; saying that. he did the 
rather make a choice of this oure con- 
trey, for the especiall love he beareth 
her Majestie, and the good opinion he 
hath of oure nacion ; and that I should 
make them knowne unto her Majestic, 
and desire her in his name that she 
would be pleased to give leave that 
they may be trayned up in learninge, 
and not be drawne to forsake their re- 
ligion. And soe committed them to 
my chardge, to take care for their edu- 
cation. 

Then his Majestie, after many graces 
and favours shewed me, gave order 
that the next morning I should be fur- 
nished with all thinges necessarie for 
my jorney, and very graciously bad 
me thrice fiarewell. 

The xxiiiith of July I departed from 
Mosco, being conducted by 2 gentle- 
man whom the Emperor had appoint- 
ed to accompany me to the sea side, 
and was flurnished with ail things ne- 
cessarie, and 27 post horses at his Ma- 
jestie’s chardge.” 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 25. 
FEW observations on the past 

and present state of Universit 
pursuits, more particularly in Oxford, 
may a explain to Mr. Macdonald 
why the Hebrew Language is so much 
neglected, and suggest the time and 
place where this, and other studies 
equally essential to Clerical Educa- 

tion, might be best attended to. 

A University must not be consi- 
dered as exclusively allotted to the pur- 
es of Ecclesiastical Education. 
hey never were, nor are they now, 
any other than institutions for the pro- 
motion of general knowledge. Profi- 
ciency in sacred literature is not, at 
least, the legitimate object of the first 
degree. The very meaning of the term 
University, is ‘*a School professing to 
embrace all the Sciences, and appoint- 
ing professors to each.” In ancient 
times they received different classes of 
in- 
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individuals, in every stage of adoles- 


cence, and numbered some thousands 
on their registers. Our statutes, in di- 
recting the corporal castigation of of- 
fenders, si @etatem congruat, and in 
prohibiting the Graduates from certain 
puerile games, still betray marks of 
this juvenile discipline. Matriculations 
took place at 12 years of age, the lad 
proceeded B.A. at 16, M.A. at 19, 
(the age at which M.A. is at present 
conferred in the Scotch and Foreign 
Universities), and if a candidate for 
the Bar, the Hospital Staff, or the 
Church, he continued study, and about 
the time that he was of proper age to 
practise in either profession, he was of 
sufficient standing to take the corre- 
sponding degrees of Bachelor in Civil 
Law, in Physic, or in Divinity. The 
Arts formed the Trivium and Qua- 
drivium ; the Trivium included Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, and Dialectis; the 

uadrivium comprehended Arithme- 
tic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music; 
the former Tarnished the key of lan- 
guage, to unlock the recondite expe- 
rience of Antiquity; the latter were 
supposed to open the secret laws of 
Nature. 

Since the Reformation, the oppor- 
tunities of Education have been ex- 
tended. Science is not now confined 
to the Cloister, nor is it necessary to 
send mere children thither for element- 
ary instruction. Matriculation now 
shen place from 17 to 21, and some- 
times at a Jater age. But though col- 
leges and halls have become the schools 
of men, they are not, therefore, the 
schools of the prophets alone. Under 
the denomination of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen Commoners, the sons of 
our Nobility and Gentry form a con- 
siderable proportion of the junior 
members. There are several students 
of Law, a few of Medicine, besides 
many others, who have no ulterior ob- 
ject in taking a degree, than asa ti- 
tle to literary estimation, or as an in- 
troduction to polite society. Perhaps 
not above half the undergraduates be- 
come candidates for Orders. Now as 
Alma Mater, during four years resi- 
dence, still requires progress through 
arts, the same studies, and the same 
public exercises of all her sons, there 
would be as great an impropriety in 
putting Hebrew, a language altogether 
sacred, on the lists of litere humani- 
ores, as in obliging the student of di- 
vinity to handle the dissecting knife. 


It is with some inconsistency that, ac- 
cording to the late statute, every can- 
didate for the B. A., whether his desti- 
nation be religious or secular, is closely 
examined in the evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion. 

The present system, at Oxford, is 
eminently calculated to promote good 
scholarship, but it is attended with 
certain anomalies and inconveniences 
in consequence of the nature of the 
studies not having kept pace with the 

resent advanced age of the pupils. 

he pursuits differ, not in kind, but 
in degree. In the times above alluded 
to, the attainments of the B. A. were 
elementary, and probably below those 
of youths on the highest forms of our 
Grammar- schools. Law, Medicine, 
Oriental and Hebrew Literature, to- 
— with the higher branches of 

hilosophy, were then studied by the 
different Graduates at the same age 
that the present Undergraduates are 
restricted to a course in arts for the 
simple Baccalaureate. The exercises, 
indeed, of the present day for this first 
degree, are more than equivalent to 
what were formerly required of Gra- 
duates in the several faculties. The 
two examinations in the Literis Hu- 
manioribus, Logic, Mathematics, Phi- 
losophy, &c. and Religion, as at pre- 
= — are — of pro- 

ciency, and have rly taken place 
of docihate outatlenn, the cond 
libets, and wail lectures, the theme of 
Dr. Knox’s sarcastic reprobation. Idle- 
ness and incapacity are not now the 
reproach of Oxford. But, like as with 
every other transition, a reaction has 
taken place which has its peculiar 
evils; in some cases it leads to inmo- 
derate mental exertion, often ruinous 
to the health and comfort of the stu- 
dent. The close application now ne- 
cessary in preparing for the schools, 
has also a bad effect on the minds of 
others, who have no natural relish for 
classical reading. The ordeal past, the 
studies are entirely abandoned. Hence 
Dr. Nares, the facetious author of ** He- 
taldic Anomalies,” remarks, that ‘* A 
little go* often leads to a little stand 
still, and a great go* to a great stand 
still. As a oiuhe , released from 
school, throws aside his books, and 
fancies the work of Education is over 
when it has just begun ; so some Gra- 





* The cant phrase for the first and se- 
cond examinations. 
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duates, on leaving College, sell off their 
libraries, as if the ne plus ultra of scho- 
larship was attained with the degree.” 

On other minds, again, the honours 
held out to Classical or Mathematical 
proficiency are so dazzling, as to ob- 
scure a just sense of the value of other 
acquisitions. So preponderating a taste 
for either of the above is thus early 
encouraged, as to cause their being 
alterwards prosecuted to the exclusion 
of more various and useful knowledge. 
Our Universities are complained of as 
teaching their tyros the powers of words, 
and the properties oyun les, rather 
than acquainting them with the nature 
of things. Scholars are thus led to 
imagine those arts to be final which 
are only instrumental. Except to a 
few hilologists the languages are not 
worth acquiring for their own sake; 
they are only valuable as they afford 
the means of a nicer acquaintance with 
ancient authors. Mathematics are only 
desirable as they are applied to the 
mixed sciences, or rendered subservi- 
ent to exactness in reasoning. But we 
are so occupied in admiring our tools, 
that we forget to work with them. 
The branches of education should be 
more various; some remission might 
take place of this skill in lines and let- 
ters, which would allow ofa student’s 
time being directed to the peculiar stu- 
dies of his profession during the term 
of his college residence. In Oxford, as 
a school of medicine, the case of the 
substantive and adjective may be learn- 
ed, but not the case of the patient. In 
Oxford, as a school of law and divinity, 
the manner of nae , a correct syllo- 

sm may be acquired, but nothing of 
ek uence, pulpit or forensic. That 
Undergraduates do not learn Hebrew, 
need not excite half the surprise it 
should, that they do not study oratory, 
an art at once essential to the barrister, 
senator, and preacher. 

So sensible are some students of this 
deficiency, that Debating Societies are 
here and there formed, at the risk, 
however, of offending the statutes, 
which expressly forbid such assem- 
lies. Surely under proper regulations 
they might be encouraged. The de- 
clamations at present read in the hall, 
might be permitted to be delivered 
memoriter, and the college themes al- 
lowed to resume their ancient and con- 
troversial character. Our University 


would seem to have better consulted 
the regular succession of her degrees, 
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by constituting her sons sophists, or 
even B.A. on admission, since the 
knowledge of Latin and Greek gained 
elsewhere is fully equal to what an- 
ciently entitled youths to this degree, 
and amply sufficient to enable them to 

in an immediate course of reading 
in either faculty. The mastership in 
arts, and the bachelorship in law and 
physic, might then be conferred on 
the completion of suitable exercises in 
the respective schools. The various 
professors * in these faculties, as in the 
other sciences, instead of being hardly 
able to muster a class, would then be 
—_ employed. 

ut, at present, after requiring four 
years devotion to classical knowledge, 
Alma Mater dismisses her sons with 
the title of novices; without calling 
them to reside in future, or taking any 
further cognizance of their abilities 
she allows them in the course of time, 
and on the payment of certain fees, to 
become masters; and, by merely read- 
ing some formal Latin treatise, bache- 
lors and doctors, in whichever faculty 
they choose. i and medical pu- 
pils, however, after leaving college, 
supply the want of a specific ah 
sional education, by keeping terms at 
inns of court and hospitals. But if a 
practical acquaintance with their fu- 
ture duties is necessary to these, it is 
equally so to the clerical student. Yet 
he is without any such resort, without 
any means of being familiarized to the 
composition and delivery of sermons 
but what his solitary efforts admit of. 
Some change of system is then neces- 
sary in — to these. An interval of 
two or three years usually occurs be- 
tween quitting college and taking or- 
ders. This important time, often idled 
away, might be profitably employed in 
acquiring the Hebrew language, a lan- 
guage of which no Clergyman should 
be ignorant, and different branches of 
sacred literature. In the absence of 
diocesan colleges, this period might be 
properly spent at the University, un- 
der the advantages of libraries and lec- 





* The present Hebrew Professorship was 
instituted in 1530, by Henry VIII.; who 
, his > p- Robt. Wakefield, to 
the office. To this great Orientalist, the 
author of an ‘*Oratio de laudibus et uti- 
litate trium Linguarum, Arabice, Chal- 
daicw, et Hebraice,”” we are indebted for 
preserving several valuable Hebrew MSS. 
at the dissolution of the Monasteries. 
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tures, and the B.D. mark the comple- 
tion of these exercises there. 

In Catholic countries, seminaries 
for the exclusive reception of divinity 
students, are attached to every cathe- 
dral, and it is to these institutions we 
must ascribe the pulpit talents which 
peculiarly distinguish the Romish 
priesthood. Here, under the eye and 
immediate superintendance of the Bi- 
shop and the Canons, about 100 or 
150 candidates pass three years in pre- 
paring for the sacred office. This pre- 
paration consists in a close analysis of 
Scripture, in reading the chief fathers, 
the school divines, and in exercises of 
composition and oratory. Strype men- 
tions that at the Reformation, it was 
Cranmer’s intention to have establish- 
ed similar colleges in every diocese, 
and to have endowed them out of the 
funds arising from the sequestrated 
monasteries. It is to be regretted that 
circumstances over-ruled this excellent 
design, as it would have fully met the 
want at present experienced. 

Our University pursuits are adapted 
to make better scholars than preachers. 
Hence it is, that the most eminent 
among our Clergy are ordinarily bet- 
ter qualified to fill the professor’s chair 
than the pulpit. In their talent for 
accurate reasoning, and nice critical 
investigation, they are superior to any 
other body of ecclesiastics ; but in the 
talent for speaking they are inferior to 
most, because oratory has never been 
cultivated among them. Their ser- 
mons wear the character of disserta- 
tions adapted to learned ears, rather 
than persuasive and affecting addresses 
to the common people. And the prac- 
tice of reading (a practice unknown in 
any other church, ancient or modern) 
weakens their general effect. 

Cathedral colleges would be desir- 
able, in many respects, as appendages 
to the usual academical course. The 
Bishop of each diocese would have a 
better opportunity to judge of each 
candidate's qualifications, and, what is 
of the highest importance, of being 
fully acquainted with his character, 
his moral fitness, as well as his intel- 
lectual abilities, for the ministry. The 
student also, occupied and assisted in 
attaining sacred knowledge, and in the 
art of communicating it, would be ac- 
customed to regard his venerable dio- 
cesan as the friend and instructor of 
his youth. What a Bishop is by title, 
he would then become indeed,—a spi- 
ritual father and guide. The members 
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of a protestant chapter, not now called 
to officiate in the incessant masses of a 
Romish Cathedral, would have an in- 
teresting and important occupation, as 
the superiors and professors of such 
establishments. The almost deserted 
choirs of our stately minsters would 
again be graced with meet attendants on 
thedaily services; and the grey cloisters, 
haunts favourable to study and medita- 
tion, again echo to the po ta tread. 

The clerical character would thus 
rise in efficiency and usefulness. Ele- 
gant scholarship, and critical sagacity, 
must neither be neglected nor under- 
valued ; but apart from facility of*utter- 
ance, natural or acquired, they are poor 
qualifications for the priesthood. 

In vain do they soar above the vul- 
gar, unless they can condescend to their 
capacities, and so accommodate their 
reasonings to the common modes of 
thinking among the illiterate, as to 
affect their minds, and influence their 
conduct. When secular affairs require 
talents of the highest order, and the 
success of a cause ordinarily depends 
almost as much on the abilities of the 
pleaderas on its own intrinsic merits, are 
we to expect that religion, a system of 
mortification and self-denial, shall make 
progress, if her advocates will not ac- 
custom themselves, like every other 
class of orators, to habits of extempore 
speaking? 

Eloquence is not an affectation of 
pompous phrases, delivered with much 
emphasis and theatrical gestures ; it is 
reasoning on sublime truths in simple 
and perspicuous language, that they 
may be understood, believed, and adopt- 
ed as the rule of conduct. The secret 
of being eloquent is having our sub- 
ject at heart, and letting our earnest- 
ness appear. Si vis me flere, dolendum 
est primum ipsi tili. ‘* We speak rea- 
dily,” observes the excellent Fenelon, 
*¢of those things with which our minds 
are full and affected.””, An Oxonran. 


S. remarks, ‘‘ the account of Lord Byron 
in your Obituary, Pt. ii. p. 561, is well drawn 
up with temperate remarks on the objec- 
tionable parts of his works ; but what shall 
we say of Sir Walter Scott, if he really wrote 
the paper which you introduced. He out- 
Herod’s Herod with a witness !—‘ amply fill- 
ed the highest place in the public eye ;"—this 
is nothing; ‘he walked amongst men as 
something superior to ordinary mortality ;’"— 
this improves ; but, ‘ we feel almost as if the 
great luminary of heaven had suddenly dis- 
appeared from the sky!’ Well done Sir 
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Walter, if it is you! 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





58. Archeologia ; or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. 
xx. Part it. 

‘. part opens with the greatest 

curiosity in the whole volume; 
we mean the seal of Ethilwald, Bishop 
of Dunwich, in the Oth century, com- 
municated ly Hudson Gurney, Esq. 

M.P. V.P. &c. &e. The setting of 

arches and wolves heads is singularly 

odd; and it shows two relations to 
archeological subjects, viz. the very 
old Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and 

Asiatick custom of forming ornaments 

from the parts of animals, and the 

whimsical and fantastick gorgeousness 
of Anglo-Saxon architecture and _ 
ellery ; of which there are strikin 
specimens in Tickencote Church, an 
the head of the Stylus, in Alfred’s pic- 
ture of St. Neot, in the Ashmolean 

Museum. 

The paper concludes with a remark, 
that the discovery of this seal sets at 
rest the question hitherto in dispute, 
touching the use of seals among the 
Anglo-Saxons. P. 482. 

The Monkish Chroniclers, chiefly 
Ingulphus and the Annals of Burton 
(anno 1004), created this doubt, as they 
have many others. Mr. Fosbroke (En- 
cyclopedia of Antiquities, p. 215) says, 
TAtthe Abbey of St. Denis in uate, 
were genuine charters of Offa and 
Ethelwulf, sealed with their seals, re- 
presenting their portraits.” The au- 
thority which he quotes is the ‘* Nou- 
velle Diplomatique,” and upon refer- 
ring to that excellent work, we find 
the original passage to be as follows : 


*¢ Les Savans d’Angleterre n’ont pas si 
que la France posstde encore des sceauxr de 
leurs rois Anglo-Saxons. Nous avons vu, 
dans les archives de l’'Abbaye de S. Denis en 
France, une charte originale d’Edgar, et 
nous l’avons examinée avec tout le soin pos- 
sible. Elle n’a qu’un demi-pié de largeur 
sur deux de longueur. Elle porte la date 
de la seconde année du regne d’Edgar, et de 
Vindiction III. ce qui revient a l’an 960. 
On voit au bas du parchemin une incision 
ape faire passer uge cire brune, sur laquelle 
le sceau est imprimé. Il est en placard et 
non suspendu: il represente un buste de 
profil: ayant été repli¢ il a marqué sa forme 
sur le parchemin. charte au bas de la- 
quelle il etoit appliqué, porte tous les carac- 
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tires de vérit¢é et d’authenticité qu’on peut 
desirer. On peut la voir dans l'histoire de 
LP Abbaye de S. Denis en France, par Feli- 
bien et dans doublet. Ce dernier auteur 
rapporte encore deux chartes, l'une du roi 

et l’autre d’Ethwelfe, toutes deux scel- 
lées de sceaux qui representent l’image de 
ces princes Anglo-Saxons. Nous ne devons 
pas laisser ignorer qu’ aucune de ces trois 
pices n’aunonce le sceau dont elle est 
scellée. On verra par Ja suite, que le de- 
faut d’annonce n’est rien moins qu'une 
preuve de fausseté.” 

‘** A ces chartes, on peut ajouter celles 
du roi Edgar, et de S. Dunstan, accordées & 
Abbaye de Westminster. La premitre 
n’a plus de sceau, mais on en voit la place, 
et on y lit manus nostra subscriptionibus 
eam decrevimus roborare, et de sigillo nostro 
juset “illare.” 

John Bull and Nic. Frog. (to let off 
a vulgarism) rarely agree, and it is not 
fit that they ‘should, when the latter 
swells himself to imitation of the for- 
mer, of which Nelson and Welling- 
ton can tell pleasant stories by way 
of comment upon the Esopian fable, 
But quarrels of politicks, and those of 
science are distinct things. The for- 
mer are disputes of property and well- 
being, so far as concerns communities; 
the Tetsee are absurd, because they 
prevent interchangeable advantages. 
Great fools and great bigots have never 
been wanting, but none, numerous as 
they are, have been found who blamed 
the proprietor of a library for possess- 
ing the Glossary of Ducange, or stig- 
matized our authors for quoting it. 
Warton says, that the French are a 
nation of Antiquaries; and sure we 
are, that considering the attention 
of our brethren to Topography and 
Records, numerous works owe their 
existence to foreign predecessors. Coins 
and statues are evident proofs. The 
reason is, in the main, this: —The 
Reformation curtailed the import of 
numerous foreign books; and it is a 
solemn fact, that elaborate memoirs 
by eminent antiquaries, upon curious 
subjects intimately connected with 
English Archeology, cannot be com- 
pleted, because works of indispensable 
necessity are not to be found in English 
Libraries. A — certainly does, 
exist against French Archeological 
works; and on various Greek and Ro- 

man 
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man subjects they are often only addi- 
tions to our school-books; nor are 
their commentators always profound ; 
but still there are excellent roads of 
their making in various branches of 
antiquities, and why should we not 
travel by these, as well as by others, 
which relate to cookery and dancing? 
In short, until we consult such foreign 
works, we shall be only pretending to 
new discoveries, of which there are 
already regular maps and charts. 

These remarks do not depreciate the 
value of the memoir, which is great, 
because an actual seal is now for the 
first time produced. Portraits of Princes 
are the types of the seal, in the Nou- 
vel Diplomatique, and it is well known 
that an equestrian effigy was the sub- 
sequent Eshion for centuries after- 
wards ; Cavalry, as the standard mili- 
tary force, being of Norman introduc- 
tion. 

Art. V. is an account of the Toml 
of Sir John Chandos, Knt. A.D. 1370, 
at Civaux. By Dr. Meyrick. This 
is a most satisfactory paper. It is very 
properly noted, that the tomb is of 
date far antecedent to the 14th cen- 
tury, and taken from the Church- 
yard of Civaux, to be used for the pur- 
pose wanted. This is still done. We 
could name Church-yards, where old 
grave-stones have been turned topsy- 
turvy, and a new inscription placed on 
the reverse, thus converted into a front. 
From p. 488 we find that it is common 
in Catholick countries to erect a stone- 
cross on the spot where persons have 
met with violent deaths; and one oc- 
curs here near the tomb, Sir John 
Chandos having been killed in battle 
at this place. Concerning the first 
Knights of the Garter, Dr. Meyrick 
observes : 

«¢ Three years after the battle of Cressy, 
the Order of the Garter was instituted, to 
be conferred principally on those who had 
distinguished themselves on that occasion.” 
P. 492. 

Art. VI. consists of Remarks on 
the ancient mode of putting on Armour. 
From this curious paper, we find, that 
the inconvenience now experienced by 
men who appear in armour for pa- 
geants, was formerly prevented, by 
means of a convenient under dress. 
In the present day, it seems almost as 
rational to take a soldier, and wall him 
round bullet proof, with stones and 
mortar, without destroying his loco- 
motive powers, as thus to incumber 





him with padding and iron, and make 
him a fortification. 

Art. VII. is an account of the dis- 
covery of the Heart of Lord Edward 
Bruce, at Cullross in Perthshire, com- 
municated by Lord Stowell. This 
was Edward Lord Bruce, who was 
killed in 1613, in a duel fought with 
Sir Edward Sackville. The story is 
told in the Guardian, Nos. 129, 133. 

Art. VIII. is an account of the first 
Battle of St. Alban’s, from a contem- 
porary Manuscript. From this paper 
appears the great utility of town walls, 
the town having been carried through 
Warwick’s irruption by means of the 
gardens. Prisoners of war were de- 
prived of their horses and armour. 

Art. IX. consists of Remarks on 
the Population of English Cities in the 
time of Edward <1. By Thomas 
Amyot, Esq. Pestilence appears to 
have kept the population down in a 
very remarkable degree, especially the 
plague of 1349. The greatest actual, 
and perhaps also proportional augmen- 
tation, has taken place between the 
3d 1700 and the present time (p. 530). 

e wish Mr. Amyot to pursue the 
subject more fully, giving as nearly as 
he can a scale of four columns; 1. the 
date; 2. the population; 3. the price 
of provisions; 4. years purchase of 
o- . In p. 531 Mr. Amyot says, 
that 


“In an age, when the C] are sup- 
posed to have possessed ont tal a 
well as influence, the stipend of a Clergy- 
man was less than the pay of a foot soldier. 
Knighton relates, that before the pestilence 
a Chaplain might have been obtained for 
five or four marks, or for two marks with 
his board. Now, according to the autho- 
rities referred to by Grose, the pay of a 
foot-archer in 1346 was 3d. a day, which 
makes nearly seven marks a year.” 


We apprehend, that the offerings 
and perquisites of the Clergy, then of 
— value (see Fosbroke’s Gloucester 

ity, pp. 375, 376), together with the 
privilege of serving different chantries, 
&ec. made their real income far greater. 

Art. X. contains some curious 
drawings 4 ancient Poors’ boxes, by 
Mr. Adey Repton. The most singular 
part of the box is, an inverted iron 
cup, for preventing the money from 
being taken out by means of any in- 
strument, through the holes on the 
top of the box (p. 533). A history of 
poors’ boxes is given in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Antiquities, p. 305. 

Art. 
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Art. XI. is an article by Dr. Mil- 


ner, on the use of the Pax in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The reader may 
consult Ducange, v. Osculum Pacis, 
for a fuller account, which was not 
necessary under the circumstances, 
viz. mere illustration. 

Art. XII. Remarks on the Gothic 
Ornaments of the Duomo, Battistero, 
and Campo Santo of Pisa; by Arthur 
Taylor, Esq. F.S.A, The opinion of 
Mr. Smirke is, that the Gothic parts 
of the fabrick are coeval with the 
period when the buildings in question 
were finished. Here we apprehend 
that some important historical facts 
have escaped notice; viz. the follow- 
ing, which in our judgment have 
great weight in settling the contro- 
versy. The Pisans, when the Cru- 
sades first took place, fitted out small 
vessels loaded with provisions, which 
they sold to the Crusaders, and brought 
back columns, sculptures, bas-reliefs, 
&ec. from ancient Greece. At the 
foundation of their Cathedral, anno 
1016, they obtained Greek artists, and 
among the rest, one Bouchet of Duly- 
chium. That work brought pupils to 
Bouchet, who built in forty years more 
St. John’s at Pisa, and St. Martin's at 
Lucca. Bromley’s History of the Fine 
Arts, ii. 306-308. 

Mr. Haggit, Dr. Clarke, &c. &c. 
have deol proved the antiquity of 
the Gothic style in the East; and 
we are of opinion, that the Cathe- 
dral is in a great part composed of 
imported fragments from Greece and 
Asia. To this cause, and not to erec- 
tion of the building at different pe- 
riods, we ascribe the following cir- 
cumstances : 

“In fifty instances the cornice is cut or 
rather broken away, to admit the capital of 
the half-pillar; and in twelve, the capital is 
cut at the top, so as to fit against the cor- 
nice. Of these two methods, the former 
(probably from the fricability of the stone) 
is so very awkwardly practised, that the 
cornice is generally much dilapidated, and 
the capital (which is always perfect and en- 
tire) appears seated in a large irregular ca- 
vity. On the North side indeed, it will be 
found, that nearly the whole face of the 
cornice is sometimes destroyed. In those 
arches, which form the passage-ways to 
the inner quadrangle or burial-ground, a 
portion of the top of the pedestal in the 
great pilasters has been cut out, and re- 
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sufficient mal-adroitness to leave no donlt as 
to an alteration from the original plan of 
the building.” P. 541. 

Now of this, we have our doubts ; 
for first, it is observable, that a history 
of the foundation is annexed to the 
memoir, but without saying one word 
of Bouchet, or the facts recorded in 
the quotation. Instances of patch- 
work from ancient remains, unnoticed 
in this memoir, are seen in the 
Churches of St. Pierino and Felice? ; 
the house of the Da Paulle family, 
and the modern baths; and it is con- 
fessed (p. 540), that the marble of 
which the tracery is made is of a dif- 
ferent kind from that of the other 

rts of the fabric. In short, we 

now that the Pisans, —~ import- 
ed numerous fragments, and having 
others at home, worked some at least 
up together *, according to the usual 
practice of modern Italy ; and that the 
subject, as a standard of Styles, has 
been very erroneously taken up, be- 
cause for the correctness of such a 
standard, the whole of the wrought 
materials should have a modern cha- 
racter. 

It is easy enough to trace the varia- 
tions in style of a Gothic Cathedral ; 
but it exhibits a change only of man- 
ner, not patchwork. We do not say 
that Pisa is only an affair of odds and 
ends, and miscellanea; we mean, that 
the architect worked them up, and 
made a whole of them by edditions. 
To speak out, according to our sensa- 
tions, we consider Pisa far from a 
thing upon which taste would delight 
to dwell ; and in strictness, an ill-con- 
nected, bad-designed building. At all 
events, if we are wrong, we shall want 
much more evidence than is at pre- 
sent given us, to satisfy us that the 
data of Mr. Haggit, of the Asiatick 
derivation of the Gothic, as to the 
Pointed arch, are not incontrovertibly 
proved, by this very Cathedral, and its 
adjuncts. If Bromley has not mis- 
quoted, and (though tasteless and ho- 
mily-like is his book) this is not to be 
suspected, the origin is to be sought in 
Greece and not in Italy ; for the origi- 
nal architect was of the former coun- 
try. Ifso, the old story remains good, 
that the Gothic style was introduced 
through the Crusades. Moreover, 
upon reading this paper, we cannot 





placed by another piece, formed to support 
and bind the half-pillar of the tracery; this 
operation, also, hath been performed with 





* Some interior pillars belonged to the 
Temple of Ephesus. Hog's Tour, p. 236. 
repress 
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repress our astonishment at the state- 
ments of the Pisan architects and anti- 
quaries. They have given opinions 
which imply gross ignorance of their 
own local history. 

Art. XIII. is an Account of an An- 
cient Vessel* recently found under the 
old bed of the river Rother, in Kent, 
by Wiliam Macpherson Rice, Esq. 

. S.A. Ancient ships are to be as- 
certained by the crooked canoe eleva- 
tions of the head and stern ; the want 
of keels, and the oar rudder, and ac- 
cording to Strutt (Manners and Cus- 
toms, li. 74), of a bowsprit, which 
was only added as a hold-fast to the 
mast, in the fifteenth century. Now 
in this ship appear both a bowsprit 
(p. 555) and a rudder, suspended (if 
we rightly understand the technical 

tiption in p. 556) and worked not 
by a tiller, but by cords, as is some- 
times now practised with boats. It is 
very true, that vessels were run on 
shore in case of shipwreck ; and it is 
supposed that this ship was wrecked 
from the hole found in her bottom, 
and certain proofs that she perished by 
violence ; but then she would, if da- 
maged at sea, have hardly been pur- 
posely run so far as ten miles up the 
shore. Black-letter characters were 
found upon a plate of lead (p. 558). 
Large logs of timber (one forty feet 
long) had evidently drifted against her. 
We are therefore of opinion, that some 
violent tide or tamadlien forced her 
up or down the river; but, from the 
construction of the vessel, and the 
black-letters, we cannot think that the 
event was of a date so early as the 
tempest of 1287, but that it more pro- 
bably belongs to that of the 12th Eliz. 
or a subsequent period. We think, 
also, that the extract from Hayley’s 
Collections, p. 564, proves the sonsibl- 
lity of the circumstance, in either way 
of tide or inundation, but that the ap- 
arances are more in favour of the 
aiter. 

Art. XIV. contains a Description 
of the Remains of Henry of Worcester, 
Abbot of Evesham, found in the ruins 
of the Abbey Church, by Edw. Rudge, 
Esq. F.R. and A.S. &c. It shows the 
form of the Monkish boots, very loose 
and clumsy, not like the sign of the 
leg, as has been noted by certain 
foppish Abbots. The crosier is like 





* This vessel has been already noticed by 
our Correspondents, in part, i. pp. 5, 412. 
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that of the Abbots of Tewkesbury, 
engraved in the fourteenth volume of 
the Archzologia. 

The Appendix contains, 1. = ac- 
count of the discovery of an Urn of 
Bae Cotes A oH of Platina 
among them, is the only one which 
has been found in England, and is the 
only coin of any particular interest. 

2. Engravings of the Seals of Ed- 
ward, son of Edward IV. and Arthur 
son of Henry VII. as Princes of Waies. 
From these seals, it a oes that the 
badge of the Princes of Wales consist- 
ed of an ostrich feather single, on 
each side of the shield; held up by 
supporters underneath, that there was 
no label on the arms, and that the 
coronet was of the whole breadth of 
the escutcheon. 


59. The History and Antiquities of Lewes 
and its Vicinity. By the Rev. T. W. 
Horsfield. 4to. pp. 944. With an Ap- 
pendix, in which ts included, an Essay on 
the Natural History of the District. By 
G. Mansell, F. L. and G.S. pp. xlvi. 


THE early history of this district 
commences with that of the Anderida 
Sylva, or the Weald of Sussex; of 
which our author gives the following 
account. 

*¢ Anterior to the Norman Conquest, the 
Weald was one vast wood, stretching from 
East to West, according to Asserius, 120 
miles; and from North to South not less 
than 30 miles. It extends from Romney 
Marsh in Kent, to West Meon in Hamp- 
shire, running across the whole county of 
Sussex. This thick and impermeable forest 
was named by the Romans, Anderida Sylva ; 
by the Britons, Cort Andred ; by the Saxons, 
Andredswald, Andredslege, Andredslergh ; 
and during what is called the Heptarchy, 
Sylva Communis, and Saltus Regalis, the 
common wood, and royal chase. In those 
times it was a dreary and pathless forest, 
abounding in thickets and groves of oak. 
Waterdown, Ashdown, Tilgate, Worth, and 
St. Leonard’s forests, still continue unculti- 
vated portions of this unpeopled wild . ...... 
Even now, if a field is neglected, it will he- 
come a wood, principally of vak and birch, 
intermixed with hazel, some kinds of willow 
and gog wood. This vast tract has still the 
appearance of a woody plain. This ap- 
pearance is occasioned by a practice com- 
mon in all parts of the Weald, of leaving 
around each small inclosure a shaw or hedge- 
row, several yards in thickness, which, seen 
obliquely from an eminence, gives to the 
country the appearance of a thick and al- 
most unbroken forest.” Pp. 3, 4. 


The Celtick Britons esteemed cities 
most 
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most honourable which had_ the 
broadest wastes about them; and which, 
by grievous contributions and frequent 
rties, had made the greatest spoil and 
avock of their neighbours. It was a 
culiar sign of manhood, that the 
rderers were obliged to keep off and 
yield up their ions, and that 
none durst adventure to inhabit near 
them.” Thus Sammes from Cesar *, 
who adds, “ that such an annexation 
was deemed essential to safety, because 
it removed the fear of sudden incursion, 
when the state was engaged in war, 
either offensive or defensive. It was 
a natural result of the status belli, be- 
ing very much in yogue; for an enem 
could hos find nothing adapted to 
subsistence or plunder, and of course, 
without magazines, could not form a 
siege. So Mr. Fosbroke (Gloucester 
City, p. 5), and Dio Tacitus and Hip- 
sius make the same remarks concern- 
ing the wastes for many miles, annex- 
ed to the ancient metropolis. Thus, 
near London, we had Epping and Mid- 
dlesex forests; Bristol, King’s-wood ; 
Gloucester, Dean; Hereford, the Hay; 
Cirencester, Minely ; and so de ceteris. 
Nor was the tactical utility neglected 
after the Conquest. New Forest was 
merely an enlargement of one more 
ancient (see Gough), for which hunt- 
ing purposes were only secondary. The 
real object was to land forces from 
Normandy with little or no chance of 
opposition. But the Britons made a 
further use of forests. The Morini 
and Menapii in Gaul, ‘ quod intelli- 
gebant maximas nationes, que prcelio 
contendissent, pulsas superatasque esse ; 
continentesque silvas ac paludes habe- 
bant: eo se, suaque omnia contulerunt. 
Ad quarum initium silvaram quum 
rvenisset Cesar, castraque munire 
Instituisset, neque hostis interim visus 
esset: dispersis In opere nostris, subito 
ex omnibus partibus silva evolaverunt, 
et in nostros impetum fecerunt.” (B. 
Gall. L. iii. c. 29). A similar use was 
made of woods bythe Britons. (Id. L. v. 
c. ix. xix. xxi. &c.) They attacked 
from them unawares, and retreated to 
them to avoid pursuit. Further, all 
cities were originally mere places of 
refuge under warfare. Strabo says of 
the British oppida, “ rovus J'avrwy 
tivev 06 Spujsos” (woods are their cities), 
and Herodian says nearly the same 
thing of the Germans, as to their hav- 


* L, vi. c. 22, Bell. Gaul. 
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ing mere huts in woods, for cities, de- 
serting open grounds, and lying con- 
cealed in woods and marshes, that 
they might fight from thence, and sally 
out against the enemy (L. vii. c. 147). 
Zozimus calls the Germans a Celtick 
nation (Hist. August. iii. 676), and this 
conformity concerning the military use 
of forests, between the Germans, the 
Gauls, and Britons, was owing to all 
the three nations having been originally 
Normadic, Gaul only having been par- 
tially civilized by the Phocean colo- 
nists at Marseilles; and Polybius af- 
firming that they had not walled towns 
in the early stages of their history. 
The difficulty is to decide the real 
situation of Anderida, the metropolis 
or civitas of the district. It is va- 
riously placed at Newenden, Pevensey, 
Hastings, &e.t; and the etymology of 
Pensavelcoit is greatly in its favour. 
Yet Mr. Horsfield (p. 55) exhibits in- 
surmountable objections to either of 
these hypotheses, and taking all cir- 
cumstances together, places the real 
site at Eastbourne, as having the 
ona ge claims = ge ap in_ its 
avour, far outweighing the opposin 
difficulties, P. 38° a ite 
Be this as it may, it is evident there 
were numerous fortresses situated 
within, or on the edge of the great 
forest, chiefly British. Of these, Mr. 
Horsefield specifies the White Hawk, 
about a mile to the North of Brighton. 
It has all the characteristicks of British 
fortresses ; viz. triple ramparts; one 
side without, because scarped by na- 
ture; to the West and South, the land 
ntly sloping towards the sea, accord- 
ing to Cxsar’s description of the Lin- 
gue or sites of Celtick towns. Adja- 
cent is a disgwlfa, or watch-post, like 
a beacon. Hollingbury Castle may be 
Roman. It is square, and contains 
only five acres. It was, seemingly, a 
Castellum or out-post to Ditchling 
Beacon, a larger camp of Roman con- 
struction, about four miles North of 
Hollingbury. Two other imperfect 
camps at Telscombe, near Newhaven, 
seem to belong to the same nation. 
The semicircular encampment above 
Newhaven, called the Castle, and 
commanding the Haven’s mouth, is a 
form usual in protection of harbours. 
Portskewit, or Sudbroke, near Chep- 
stow, a very ancient harbour, is guard- 
ed in a similar manner. It was Cel- 





+ Gibson’s Saxon Chronicle, &c. 
tick, 
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tick, for the Roman raode was by nar- 
rowing the mouths of harbours by 
means of moles, and placing towers 
upon them. Mount Calurn has every 
air of being an Anglo-Saxon fortress, 
because it assimilates more than one 
of their known positions, and com- 
mands a British town underneath it. 
It is small, circular, and the inner 
circle commanding the outer; the 
nearest general character of original 
and genuine Anglo-Saxon positions, as 
proved by history (see the plates in 
Strutt’s Horda, and Fosbroke’s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities, p. 499). Of 
Mount Caburn and its. adjuncts, we 
shall therefore give our author’s ac- 
count. 

*¢ Mount Canurn [Cavifort, and Bourne 
river, the Glynn beneath], within a mile 
and a half of Lewes, presents one of the 
most perfect specimens of the ancient earth- 
works that this neighbourhood affords, 
The camp is of a circular form, and scarcely 
three furlongs in circumference. It has 
double trenches. The outer vallum is broad 
and deep; the inner one is of less dimen- 
sions; AND THE RAMPART WITHIN RISES 
EXTREMELY HIGH; @ strong Anglo-Saxon 
characteristick. (See the authorities quoted 
above.) There was evidently a port to the 
East, and another to the West. From the 
strength of the works, it would seem that 
the spot was deemed, by its possessors, of 
great importance, commanding a full view 
of the eastern parts of the county, and over- 
looking the Levels and town of Lewes.” 

«¢ That part of the range of Downs on 
which Mount Caburn forms so conspicuous 
and interesting an object, has a peculiarity 
in it which is not again to be found in the 
whole extent of the Sussex coast. It stands 
alone, as if separated from the neighbouring 
hills by some terrible convulsion of Nature. 
To the West it is divided from the protrud- 
ing Down on which Lewes is raised, by the 
intervention of what was formerly an inland 
sea or estuary, which spread the waters 
over the whole of the present Lewes Levels 
on the South, and was partly surrounded by 
them on the South-east and North-west ; 
whilst on the North it was bounded by the 
impassable forest of Anderida. Thus it was 
by nature the most defensible spot of Down 
in the whole county, and was consequently 
well inhabited, even before the Roman in- 
vasion of the island.” 

*¢ The valley at the base of Mount Ca- 
burn, on the West or Lewes side, which 
insinuates itself between the Down, is usually 
called Ox-settle bottom. [Defined from the 
British ach, lofty, high; and sittelth, an 
arrow, in the Armoric English, because 
Caburn, from South or East, resembles the 
barb of an arrow, of which definition, Qy ?] 


At the extremity of this valley or bottom, 
"nen a. in the direction from Mount Ca- 

urn towards the village of Southerham, 
are found the vestiges of a British treu, tref; 
or township. The number of extensive 
square trenches that are found at the North- 
east boundary of the enclosed ground in the 
valley, warrants the conclusion, that a Bri- 
tish Hamlet was there placed; for it can 
scarcely be supposed to have been a camp of 
any people, since all the entrenchments in 
the neigbourhood, whether they are square 
or round, are situated on the loftiest points 
of the Downs which could be chosen.” Pp. 
33-34. 





Here weshall pauseamoment. Mr. 
Horsfield proceeds to a short para- 
graph, stating that it could not have 
veen a Custrum Aistivum. He will 
not, we think, imagine, that we mean 
to depreciate his valuable work, if we 
make a short remark. The Romans 
never encamped on great heights, ex- 
cept under severe pressure, and for a 
short time. Hyginus clearly shows it. 
The Castra Aistiva were of similar 
character. [We refer him to Mr. 
Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
p- 506-510, under the article Camps, 
where we think great light is thrown 
upon CAsTRAMETATION. 

To proceed with Mr. Horsfield, 


*« The most probable supposition is, that 
it was a British township, and of a tribe 
distinct from that which settled on the site 
of Lewes, from which it was separated by 
the natural boundary of the Astuary. If 
this supposition be correct, the large square, 
surrounded with a trench and rampire at the 
base of Mount Caburn, must have been the 
residence of the Chief; and the other 
squares and oblongs on the easy ascents on 
each side, and behind the larger one, were 
probably the ground-plots of his officers 
and ambacti, or servants and retainers.” 
Pp. 34, 35. 


Adjacent entrenchments are de- 
scribed in p. 35, but they do not ap- 
pear to be so much remains of camps, 
as fortified boundaries of districts or 
of particular settlements. In short, 
the whole track of the forest of Ande- 
rida, deserves the minute attention of 
the first antiquary known upon British 
earthworks and Roman roads, Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare (whose accounts 
of those subjects are executed in an 
unrivalled manner); for without a 
study of his “* Ancient Wilts,” accuracy 
in the account of earthworks is not to 
be expected. 

(To be continued.) 
60. Illustra- 
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60. Illustrations of Mickleham Chureh, 
Surrey, as restored 1823. P. F. Ro- 
binson, Architect ; Author of a Work on 
Rural Architecture. 4to. pp. 81. Twenty 
Plates. 

AT a time when fanaticism is at- 
tempting to throw the reason of the 
country two centuries behind, by ele- 
vating the opinions of ignorance and 
enthusiasm above those of science and 
education ; and, for the furtherance of 
this sagacious project, is disfigurin 
our wae with papastadowsl 4 
and our literature with jargon and 
trash, it is some consolation to find, 
that Common Sense still retains friends ; 
and that the glorious architecture of 
our ancestors, preserved in ourChurches, 
is still admired and cherished, in de- 
spite of unceasing endeavours to per- 
suade the world that England would 
be converted into a pays de Cockayne, 
if there was only a Gidbwrence made in 
the matter and style of Sermons ; and 
if men, instead of understanding the 
Scriptures, would only think it suffi- 
cient to read and to quote them. 

But some there are, who are abso- 
lutely incredulous with regard to the 
proposed means effecting any such 
ends ; and who well remember the 
good old doctrine of Works, which re- 
sounded from our pulpits in their earl 
days. They hold, in common wit 
the remembrance mentioned, a strong 
veneration for Church and State ; they 
know that an ignorant Clergy make 
a barbarous people; and they extend 
their regard to those reverend piles, 
where their forefathers repose; and 
who, they imagine, would rise from 
their graves to reproach them, were 
they to degrade them by a wretched 
taste for froth and folly of unsound 
doctrine. 

The restoration of our Churches 
acts as an indirect but powerful check 
upon the projectors of Ecclesiastical 
revolution; and he who, like Mr. 
Robinson, throws much light upon 
the proper execution of these re- 
storations, deserves the respect of all 
reasonable men. The Clergy in parti- 
cular will do well to attend to the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the preface. 


«« Previous to the Reformation, every at- 
tention was paid to our sacred edifices; and 
wealth was lavished in creating effects 
which certainly inspired religious awe. The 
very reverse of this feeling is now unfortu- 
nately observable in our country Churches ; 
and it is not surprising, that the rustic 
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enters the place of worship with little cere- 
mony, when neglect is evident throughout, 
when its sacred walls are covered with dust, 
and damp, and cobweb ; the very altar more 
desolate than the rest. At a time when 
the seceders from our national religion are 
daily increasing, it is surely not impolitic 
to consider the causes which occasion the 
defection, and among many others, this 
want of attention to the building dedicated 
to the service of the Deity may be consi- 
dered most important. Were the comforts 
of the poor attended to by affording them 
proper accommodation in the patish Church, 
numbers would be withheld from joining the 
dissenters, and from becoming hostile to 
our venerable establishment.” Pref. 8. 

From p. 17, we find that boarded 
roofs of Churches had the effect of oc- 
casioning the voice of the minister to 
be heard particularly well in all parts 
of the Church. Of Gallery pews Mr. 
Robinson speaks thus: 

** Previous to the late alteration, the 
nave was disfigured by large square gallery 
pews, on a level with, and very near the 
pulpit. It is time to clear these excre- 
scences from our venerable edifices, most of 
which are defaced by the Churchwarden of 
the day, who is too often suffered to create 
huge packing boxes, in utter disregard for 
the sacred building he is injuring, frequently 
cutting away capitals and other projections, 
merely for the purpose of introducing these 
unsightly protuberances, How often it 
happens, that the wooden tables on which 
the decalogue, &c. are inscribed, conceal 
* exquisite specimens of some peculiar style 
and age.” P. 18. 

From p. 19, it appears, that a Church 
may be built in the Anglo-Norman 
style of architecture for a sum not ex- 
ceeding the expense of a modern struc- 
ture. In this instance, also, much 
ornament has been introduced. The 
list is confined to those Churches 
where the accommodation does not 
exceed 1000 persons. ‘To this state- 
ment is subjoined the following note. 
It must be observed, that this list has 
reference only to the monies advanced 
by the Society, in consideration of the 
efforts made > the different parishes; . 
and that the total expenditure, in point 
of fact, may be presumed to have con- 
siderably exceeded, in every instance, 
the sums here stated. Now for the 
statement, givingthe number of persons 
accommodated, and the expenditure. 

Persons. #. s. d. 
Nuneaton, Warwickshire...614...2252 0 0 
Oswestry, Salop. ......+.+++0 400... 300 0 0 
Ashton Erdington, Warw....675...5657 0 0 


Edmonton, Middlesex ......550...3500 0 0 
Hewarden, 
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Persons. £. 5s. d, 
Hewarden, Flintshire, ...,..740...4000 Q 0 
Layland Houghton,Lane,...447...2355 0 Q 
Christ Church, Hants....,..507...2809 0 0 
Dewsbury Moor, York......600 ..4500 0 0 
Dewsbury,Earles Heaton,  600...5800 00 


Sia ccee chee 


Such is the statement; and a more 
flagrant specimen of abuse cannot evi- 
dently exist. Oswestry provides ac- 
commodation AT LESS THAN Il. A 
HEAD, and Dewsbury Earles Hea- 
ton, costs Nise Pounps ODD PER 
HEAD! Every man, acquainted with 
building, knows that it is the in- 
terior finish, marble chimney-pieces, 
cornices, and embellishing work in 
general, which makes the main of the 
expense; but Church-work has no- 
thing of the sort. The foolish system 
of pewing instead of stalling, to the 
destruction of taste, undoubtedly agzra- 
vates cost; but it is remedied in Ca- 
thedrals, and why not elsewhere? 
Church-work has only stones and 
wood ; and we are satisfied, that tak- 
ing the benefit of cast-iron, and the 
old materials, 1/. per head is fully suf- 
ficient with a fair market profit. We 
speak from no illiberal motives; the 
object, conducted upon such an inde- 
finite scale, must eventually defeat it- 
self, and kill the hen which lays the 
golden egg. Our limits will not per- 
mit us to say more (verbum sat) than 
the following. Nine out of ten old 
Churches may be enlarged by taking 
down one side, i. e. making two ailes 
instead of one; the gentry may build for 
themselves stalls, as they now do pews 
and it requires nothing more than a 
taylor’s card of plans and scales, issued 
under authority of the Society, to make 
100/. answer the purpose of 1000/. 
without deficiency of architectural or- 
pament. We have heard, that the 
capital of a column has in certain new 
Churches cost six pounds. We are 
grossly mistaken, if it might not have 
been done in cast iron for wo; and 
so de ceteris. Cast iron will furnish 
the externals and ornamentals of any 
stile of architecture whatever ; and if 
at Dewsbury Earles Heaton, the parish 
Church costs 2901. per. ann. rent, at 
51. per cent. who will encourage the 
re-edification of parish Churches ; and 
what becomes of the excellent public 

rinciple which we have quoted from 
Mr. Robinson’s Preface? 

The letter-press of the work before 
us, is of course scanty, but it is conser- 


vative and valuable. Weshall furnish 
an explanation of the last plate. It is 
a representation of two ancient tombs, 
found below the surface of the ground, 
opposite the North door. They-were 
probably the lids of two stone coffins. 
They are exactly similar in form to one 
found at Guildhall, London, in 1822, 
and engraved in our volume xcltl. ii. 
Pe 3, except that they are much injured. 

‘hey have been pos ornamented with 
a cross, but from damage, the lower 
part only remains. The inscriptions 
around the ledges are unfortunately 
much injured. ‘The tops of the most 
important words are wanting. They 
are in the Longo-bardick characters of 
the 13th century. No. 1. (see pl. 19) 
was probably 1fAN : DE : PERIAM : 
[qu. WENHAM] GIST : ICI : DEU : 
D'ALME : EIT : MERCI : AMEN.. .. No. 
2, may have had for inscription, .... 
WENHAM : GIST: ICI : DEU : DE: LA: 
ALME : EIT : MERCI. 

Here we must take our leave of the 
work, with sincere and unqualified 
commendation of the taste and judg- 
ment with which Mr. Robinson has 
executed the renovation of the Church 
described. His platesare elegant, and 
what he says is to the purpose. 


61. Wolsey the Cardinal, and his Times ; 
Courtly, Political, and Ecclesiastical. By 
George Howard, Esq. Author of ** Lady 
Jane Grey and her Times.” 8vo. pp. 590. 
GENERAL History may be a pleas- 

ing prospect, or a useful map ; and po- 

litical biography be an interesting land- 
scape, which is but faintly if at all 
exhibited by history on the broad scale. 

It may also happen, that a landscape 

thus indistinctly shewn, may have an 

important influence on the character 
of the whole scenery. So in history, 

a leading personage may not have his 

proper share of distinction, and the re- 

sult be much the same as spoiling a 

drama, by curtailing the acts and 

speeches of the principal character. 

Such defects, works of the kind before 

us are excellently fitted to supply; 

and they may further conduce to give 
us a clear understanding of events, 
which, in history, as in a battle, are 
obscured by smoke. All the caution 
necessary in such biographical writing, 
is to be choice in the selection of cha- 
racters, viz. to take care that they are 
intrinsically those of real consequence. 


Wolsey for many years had the sole 


houour of being the monarch’s partner, 
in 
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in playing the government whist of the 


day.. But he has, in our judgment, 
few or no singularities. He was an 
ambitious man, completely the King’s 
tool, at least as to the views and incli- 
nations of the latter; and though he 
was not, préperly speaking, a mere 
echo, he took care to play his fiddle in 
complete unison. The dilemma in 
which he was placed between the 
King and the Pope, introduced dupli- 
city into his conduct; and this, and 
the exposure of unpopular measures, 
of which the obloquy fell upon the 
King himself, enabled Anne Boleyn 
and Wolsey’s other enemies to eflect 
his ruin. it is not easy for any man, 
originally of low condition and habits, 
to know how to conduct his behaviour, 
in regard to his worldly superiors. 
They naturally expect great obsequious- 
ness, and he just as naturally, accord- 
ing to the old proverb of the beggar on 
horseback, is prone to defiance and in- 
solence. We are not, however, in- 
clined to attribute Wolsey’s arrogance 
wholly tosuch misconduct. He thought 
it, in our opinion, necessary for his own 
preservation, to keep his enemies down, 
and all courtiers and dependants of 
great men have ever done the same. 
The chief defect, however, which we 
see in the Ministry of Wolsey, is a 
want of pre-eminent merit. He was 
a mere able man of business; only a 
tolerable Church-clock, compared with 
those great Chronometers, Burleigh 
and Walsingham. 

The puff (for such it is) in P- 9, 
concerning ‘his deep-laid politica 
schemes, and penetrating genius,” we 
believe to be utterly unfounded, and 
also think that Wolsey made business 
not an affair of glory or talent, but a 
mere stepping-stone to his own ag- 

ndizement and the royal favour. 
Hie did not, like a great statesman, so 
manage, that circumstances fell easily 
into his plans. He employed power 


- 

e shall now make some remarks 
on the history of Wolsey. Whether 
he was the son of a butcher, or a 
grazier at Ipswich (as Mr. Howard, p. 
11), is of litthe moment. His birth is 
undeniably obscure, because nothing 
can be discovered concerning it; a 
desideratum, as heraldick visitations 
were then common, which would not 
have happened had he been the son of 
a gentleman. Holinshed says, that in 

Gent. Mac, September, 1824. 
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those days, yeomen sent their sons to 
the Universities for the Clerical pro- 
fession, and therefore, it is probable 
that Wolsey’s ancestors were of that 
class, for his father was evidently pos- 
sessed of landed property (see pp. 21, 
22). Where he went to cheat does 
not appear; nor do we consider his 
taking his degree of B. A. at the age of 
fourteen an extraordinary circum- 
stance; for youths were in those times 
sent much earlier to the University 
than now, and the reason appears to 
be this, that their we weet se Ne 
was finished also on the same spot. 


“* It appears, at this time, to have been 
customary for the young nobility, not only 
to attend the University, as at present, but 
also to receive their early education at the 
schools; a practice which first opened to 
Wolsey the door of patronage; for Caven- 
dish, speaking of the year 1497, says, ‘ at 
which time ‘te Lorde Marquis Dorset now 
had three of his sonnes there to schoole, 
committing as well unto him their educa- 
tion as their instruction and learning’.” P, 
23. 

Soon after graduating M.A. Wol- 
sey was elected Fellow of Magdalen 
College, and appointed Master of the 
College school. In his office, as Bur- 
sar, he has been presumed to have 

lanned and erected the famous Col- 

Be tower. But it is not in the style 
of his zra; and, whether he had any 
other concern in it than advancing 
money officially towards completing 
it, is more than dubious. (See an ele- 
gant and instructive little work, en- 
titled, ‘* The Architecture of Magda- 
len College, Oxford,” pp. 27-31.) It 
is far more probable, that the tower 
was copied by the founder, from King 
Henry the Sixth’s stupendous, but im- 

rfect design for King’s College at 
Combetige (Ib. p. 27). The founda- 
tion-stoue was laid in 1492, when 
Wolsey was not priest, nor more than 
twenty years of age. (See p. 22.) 

Wolsey’s attention to the sons of the 
Marquess of Dorset, procured him a 
presentation to the living of Lyming- 
ton in Somersetshire. During his re- 
sidence here, he begot an illegitimate 
son, known afterwards by the name of 
Thomas Winter, upon whom he heap- 
ed ecclesiastical preferments, even so 
far as an Archdeaconry. P. 29. 

Concubinage was deemed innocent 
among priests (see Bishop Jewell’s 
Defence, p. 337 seq.), and there are 

very 
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very glaring illustrations of this doc- 
trine from the Harleian and other 
MSS. in Fosbroke’s ‘Gloucester City,” 
p- 396. ; 

It appears also, that according to 
tradition, Wolsey was, while a resident 
arish priest, put into the stocks b 
ee James (Amyas) Paulet. The of- 
fence is said to have been some mis- 
behaviour, growing out of a drunken 
frolic, in which Wolsey had indis- 
creetly engaged at some rustic festival 
(p. 32). The biographers extenuate 
the matter, by Wolsey’s frank and 
convivial habits. This may be true; 
but it is of little moment. ‘The coun- 
try gentlemen of those days were sa- 
vages. Andrews relates an anecdote 
of an old Baron, who, upon receiving 
a petition for charity from some poor 
scholars, ordered them to be put into 
the bucket of a well, and be drenched. 

Wolsey next found another patron 
in Sir John Nanfan, Archbisho — 
and King Henry VII. To the wise 
policy of that King, and some circum- 
stances unexplained by Mr. Howard, 
Wolsey owed his subsequent elevation. 
Henry oppressed the Barons, and 
chose for situations of office, Priests, 
Lawyers, and ‘* Novi homines” in 
general, because he could reward them 
more easily, and rule them more readily. 
But Henry was not singular, nor the 
first in so doing, with regard to certain 
offices at least. The revenues of the 
Church were given by the King, in 
lieu of stipend, to various publick ser- 
vants. ‘* Formerly (says the Defence 
of Pluralities, p. 140), while the Laity 
were either wholly unlettered, or given 
to a military life, the King made use 
of the service of Clergymen in all the 
offices of the Chancery, Privy Seal, 
Secretary in all Courts of Justice, and 
of embassies; and if Clergymen had 


not then been permitted to serve the: 


King herein, none of these offices 
could have been duly executed. The 
service of these Clergymen the King 
rewarded with benefices and ecclesias- 
tical preferments; and for the reward 
of the Master and Clerks in Chancery, 
fixed many advowsons in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor or Keeper for the 
time being, which still continue, al- 
though the reason of it hath long since 
ceased.” This is worthy of note, in 
particular relation to the work before 
us, which says (p. 36), that Dispensa- 
tions to hold two benefices, was a 
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thing in Wolsey’s days almost un- 
heard of, whereas one Adam de Strat- 
ton held at one time éwenty-three be- 
nefices (Fosbroke’s Gloucester, 210), 
and outrageous pluralism (if we may 
so call it) was a vice of the day. 

Embassies seem in those days, 
perhaps with wisdom, to have been 
deemed tests of political talent, for 
though diplomacy bears more the cha- 
racter of a lawyer than a statesman, 
still there is a great connection be- 
tween them in business habits. Pri- 
vate views, and narrow thinking, may 
however detract from the enlarged and 
general relations in which a statesman 
ought to regard things, nor is a diplo- 
matist any other than an agent. Wol- 
sey, however, thus paved the way to 
his subsequent preferment, by his ex- 
traordinary speed and diligence in an 
embassy to the Emperor Maximilian. 
(See p- 50.) 

Wolsey having thus ingratiated him- 
self with Henry VII. and obtained 
further preferments, followed up his 
success by paying his court to the heir 
apparent. Men, in those days, had 
heads, and knew then, as well as now, 
that heads are of no use unless affixed 
to shoulders, which annexation was a 
matter of great uncertainty, where 
they were connected with the sove- 
reign, and opposed or disregarded his 
views. ‘This imperious tone descended 
to the subject; and a very curious 
specimen is given in p. 56. 

*‘ Fox, Bishop of Winchester, by com- 
mand of the King, assembled all the Clergy 
before him, and advised them to be liberal 
in their contributions to the Royal Treasury: 
but to this he was answered by the rich 
and the great incumbents, that they were at 
great charges in keeping up hospitality, 
and in maintaining their households [not 
JSamilies, as Mr. Howard], on which account 
they hoped to be spared; whilst the poorer 
order urged, that their means were small, 
and therefore they hoped to be excused.” 

Bishop Fox, however, knew what 
sort of logick was best on the occasion ; 
viz. the knock-down kind, sic volo, 
&c. and therefore made the following 
reply. 

** To the richer sort, he acknowledged at 
once, that it was very true they lived at 
great expence and hospitality; and since 
they could do that, there was no reason why 
they should not do it for their Prince’s ser- 
vice, therefore they must pay ; he then told 
the poorer class, that it was true their 
livings were small, but their frugality was 

great, 
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great, of course they must Le alle to pay, 
and pay they must.” Ibid. 


Such was the tone of Ministers in 
those days; and petitions to parlia- 
ment, provincial meetings, &c. &c. 
were unknown. All this necessarily 
grew out of the military form of the 
feudal system, which admitted no 
other relation than Lord and Vassal. 
A common public feeling, which con- 
ducted deliberation and power upon a 
general system of universal equity or 
advantage, was unknown. 

The incident quoted serves also to 
show, that Wolsey, if he expected to 
rise, could be no other than what he 
was, aud what his predecessors and 
contemporaries, certain great Barons 
excepted, were before him. How he 
worked himself into favour, so highly 
as to become the King’s factotum, is 
not cledr, for Mr. Howard (p. 78) 
says, very justly, that no reliance is to 
be placed upon the statements of Lord 
Herbert and others. We rather think 
that Cavendish has suggested the real 
reason ; when speaking of his appoint- 
ment to the station of a Judge, or simi- 
lar office in the Star-chamber, he my 
that the King called him nearer to his 
person ‘* becuuse he was most ready to 
advance the King’s own will and plea- 
sure, having no respect to the case.” 
P. 66. 

The following paragraph is very 
amusing. 

«¢ It was on the 5th of February, 1515, 
that Wolsey, in the fifth parliament of the 
reign, first took his seat on the episcopal 
bench in the House of Lords; but there is 
no record of his parliamentary exertions, 
nor indeed were the proceedings of the legis- 
lature of any great moment during that 
session, with the exception of an act, de- 
claring that no member of the lower house 
should de from the parliament before 
the end of the session, without license first 
obtained of the house; and the licence to 
be entered upon record by the Clerk of the 
Parliament, under penalty of losing their 
stipend.” P. 112. 


The reason was this: 


*¢ It frequently happens, towards the close 
of a session, that various members, true 
lovers of their country, were in the practice 
of returning home, apprehending that all 
matters of moment were then gone through ; 
when, in fact, their absence was taken ad- 
vantage of by individuals procuring the pass- 
ing of bills, which would never have been 
tolerated in full houses.” P, 119, 


(To be continued.) 
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62. The Litrary Companion ; or, The 
Young Man’s Guide, and the Old Man's 
Comfort, in the Choice of a Library. By 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S. ALS. 1 
very large 8vo. volume. Harding, Trip- 
hook, and Lepard. 

IT is with pleasure we announce a 
new work of air. Dibdin’s, which bids 
fair to exceed in utility and popularity 
all his former labours. In this volu- 
minous Author we are always sure to 
meet with somewhat quaint, lively, 
and entertaining, mixed with much 
sound and curious information. At 
the threshold, in the very title itself, 
this is amply exemplified. 

The Young Man’s Guide, and the 
Old Man's Comfort!—In what? In 
the choice of a library. Why truly it 
is no easy thing for a young man to 
choose a library well without a guide ; 
nor is it a small comfort to an aged 
gentleman, ‘‘ with spectacles on nose,” 
to find that his books, after all, are 
well chosen. In the title-page, too, 
we sce a delineation of several volumes 
lying open, with the whimsical but 
just motto—** Book openeth book” — 
and this likewise is very true. The 
streams of knowledge have so many 
underground communications, and so 
many turns and windings in their open 
course, that one is constantly leadin 
to another; or to speak plainly, <a 
without the mask of simile, we can 
hardly read many pages in any one Au- 
thor, but that we are irresistibly im- 
pelled to turn to another, either for 
confutation, corroboration, explana- 
tion, or some other equally interesting 
purpose. 

“It will be obvious from the slightest 
glance at the ensuing pages,” says Mr. 
Dibdin, “that it has been the object of 
their Author to present a great quantity of 
useful information within a reasonable com- 
pass.” 

This object has undoubtedly been 
atchieved, while at the same time there 
is as little of dryness in the details as 
can well be expected from such a sub- 
ject. The Bibliomaniac does certainly 
appear pretty distinctly in many pas- 
sages. We find extraordinary stress 
laid on “ large paper” copies, ‘ rare 
editions,” “* engraved title pages,” and 
all the other curious vanities of the 
Black-letter votaries ; but in the Secre- 
tary of “ the Roxburghe Club” this is 
pardonable. The main point is, that 
we are instructed how to choose a va- 
luable collection of books, and —— 

what 
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what good authors there are in the 
various branches of literature. 

The leading feature of this very use- 
ful publication, is thus stated in the 
Dedbee: 

** There is one point of view in which 
the advan of a work of this nature may 
be noticed, however slightly: especially as, 
in the present instance, it — illustrated 
by an example of no mean authority. From 
the several departments of a volume of THIS 
kind, the reader may select what will be 
useful for the several objects of his pursuit : 
what is fitting for his town, and what for 
his country residence : what should be the 
light troops, as it were, to attend him on a 
journey ; and what the heavier or household 
troops to remain at head quarters. I have 
alluded to an example of no mean autho- 
rity,’ as confirmative of the advantage of 
such a plan. That example is his late Ma- 
jesty Grorce III.: who could not only 
boast of the finest private library (of his 
own collecting) in Europe, but who was 
himself no inconsiderable bibliographer. In 
the year 1795, when his Majesty was about 
to visit Weymouth—and wished to have 
what he called ¢ a closet library,’ for a wa- 
tering place—he wrote to his Bookseller for 
the following works. The list was written 
by him from memory; and I will fairly put 
it to the well-read bibliographer and Pp ilo- 
logist, whether it be capable of much im- 
provement? It is as follows—ecopied from 
the original document in the King’s own 
hand-writing : 

*¢ The Holy Bible; 2 vols. 8vo, Cam- 
bridge-—New Whole Duty of Man, 8vo.— 
The Annual Register, 25 vols. 8vo.—The 
History of England, by Rapin, 21 vols. 8vo. 
1757.—Elémens de 'Historre de France, par 
Millot, 3 vols. 12mo. 1770.—Siécle de Louis 
XIV. par Voltaire, 12mo. 1770.—Sidcle de 
Louis XV. par Voltaire, 12mo.—Commen- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, by Wil- 
liam Blackstone, 4 vols. 8vo. newest edition. 
—tThe Justice of Peace, and Parish Officer, 
by R. Burn, 4 vols. 8vo.—An Abridgment 
of Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary, 2 vols. 
8vo.—Dictionnaire Francois et Anglois, par 
M. A. Boyer, 8vo.—The Works of the 
English Poets, by Sam. Johnson, 68 vols. 
12mo.—A Collection of Poems, by Dods- 
Jey, Pearch, and Mendez, 11 vols. 12mo.— 
A Select Collection of Poems, by J. Ni- 
chols, 8 vols. 12mo.—Shakespeare’s Plays, 
by Steevens.—CEuvres de Destouches, 5 
vols, 12mo.—The Works of Sir William 
Temple, 4 vols. 8vo.—The Miscellaneous 
Works of Addison, 4 vols. 8vo.—The 
Works of Jonathan Swift, 24 vols. 12mo. 

*« Thus, to revert to the position with 
which this branch of our enquiries set out, 
the purchasers of this work (who may not 
probably be so well versed in selecting ‘a 
closet library’ as his late Majesty) may have it 
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in their power to compress or enlarge their 
libraries, on any scale which may seem most 
convenient and advisable.” 

A ‘* Synoptical Table of Subjects 
and Authors,” is given from p. xxix 
to li. beginning with Divinity, and 
thence proceeding to History, Voyages 
and Travels, Biography, Memoirs and 
Anecdotes, Philology and Belles Let- 
tres, Poetry and the Drama; and these 
topics are all fully treated of in the 
body of the work. 

he instruction and amusement af- 
forded on all these various topics, are 
so multitudinous, that we are quite at 
a loss where to select our specimens. 
Notes upon notes are accumulated, 
filled with interesting anecdotes of 
eminent living authors as well as the 
illustrious dead. But for the present 
at least, we will confine ourselves to 
one division of the Book, which, though 
Jast, will not be the least popular,— 
we allude to Mr. Dibdin’s account of 
the Living Poets. 

*<T cannot allow this department toclose,” 
says our author, “ without dwelling with 
more than ordinary feelings of satisfaction 
upon the Living Authors he alluded to— 
without pointing out the energy and variety 
of Southe » the pathos and elevation of 
Campbell, the tenderness of Wordsworth, 
the delicacy of Rogers, the vigour and pictu- 
resque powers of » the warmth and 
brilliancy of Moore, the nervous brevity and 
point of Crabbe, the sweetness and purity 
of Milman, and the strength and sublimity 
of Byron. In a future ‘ Corpus Poetarum 
Anglicanorum,’ these successful Bards will 
be registered with all due pomp and cere- 
mony—sufficient to convince the latest pos- 
terity that the British Muse neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps; that the age of improved 
knowledge, of almost every description, is 
as favourable to the flights of fancy, as to 
the deductions of truth; and that poetry, 
literature, and science, now seem to walk 
hand in hand with each other, on terms of 
the most familiar footing.” 

«* The poetry of Mr. Sourney occupies 
not fewer than 14 volumes in crown octavo; 
and it embraces subjects of almost every de- 
scription. Thalala has long been, and will 
long continue to be, very generally known 
and admired. It was abundantly popular at 
the period of its publication. The Curse of 
Kehama is perhaps the greatest effort of the 
author’s genius ; but his Roderic, or the Last 
of the Goths, is that which seems to have re- 
ceived his most careful elaboration and finish- 
ing. Itisagrand poem. Madoc, though full 
of wild imagery, and with verse of occasio- 
nally uncouth structure, is not destitute of 
some of the most brilliant touches of the poet. 

I am not sure if Mr. Campsen.’s 

Pleasures 
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Pleasures of Hope be not the most poeti- 
cal production of the age. From the mo- 
ment of its appearance to the present mo- 
ment, the reading of it has always filled me 
with equal admization of its plan, its me- 
lody, and powers of execution. It is full of 
genius and of noble ptions—exp' i 
in numbers at once polished and perfect. 
From the nature of the subject and of the 
stanza, his Gertrude of Wyoming could not 
be received with the same general acclama- 
tion: but it teems with passages which 
evince all the powers of the poet, and are 
worthy of the highest reputation of its au- 
thor. In brief compositions, such as the 
Ode or Ballad—there is nothing, in the 
whole compass of our language, which has 
eclipsed Mr. Campbell's Hohenlinden, Lo- 
chiel, and Mariners of England. But here 
again, I am only telling a tale, told usque ad 
nauseam! It shall be repeated, however. 
These brief productions are among the hap- 
piest efforts of the British Muse. 

** The fame of Mr. WorpswortH was 
first established by his Lyrical Ballads, 1798, 
1802, 12mo. 2 vols.: with additions and 
improvements in 1815, Svo, 2 vols, The 
most important work was his larger ay 
of The Excursion, 1820, 4to. The third, 
the White Doe of Rylstone, &c. 1819, 4to. 
These, with Peter Bell, the Wagoner, &c. 
appear in the collected works of Mr. Words- 
worth, published in 1820, 12mo. 4. vols. 
The Muse of this poet is of a singular cast 
and temperament. Objects the most simple, 
and themes the most familiar, are treated by 
her in a style peculiarly her own: but if 
these objects and these themes have been 
such as, with a great number of readers, to 
excite surprise and provoke ridicule, this 
must have arisen rather in compliance with 
the tone of what is called fashionable criti- 
cism, than from an impartial perusal of the 
poems themselves. The purest moral strain, 
and the loftiest feelings of humanity, per- 
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vade the productions of Mr. Wordsworth : 
and these, at times, are united with so 
much sweetness of diction, and with such 
just and powerful views of religion, that that 
bosom must be taxed with insensibility 
which is impervious to their impression. 

*« The name of Mr. Rocenrs will naturally 
awaken the recollection of the delight expe- 
rienced from the perusal of his Pleasures of 
Memory: thus making this very reminiscence 
illustrative of the propriety of the title of 
the m. That poem, conceived with so 
much delicacy and truth, and executed with 
so much care and polish, will maintain the 
reputation which it has acquired. It is a 
happy union of the sweetness of Goldsmith 
with the finish of Pope. It has gone 
through countless editions*, and equally 
charms the young on the coming, and the 
aged on the parting, year. "Tis a sort of 
staple commodity in the market of the 
booksellers. Of the remaining works of 
Mr. Rogers, his Epistle to a Friend (from 
Italy) is perhaps the preferable one. The 
last poem is entitled Human Life. Lord 
Spencer eae a copy of it, with a draw- 
ing of the author’s portrait, copied from 
that of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and with ad- 
ditional verses in the author’s own hand, 
which have never been published. 

**« The name of Sir Water Scorr calls 
forth a thousand sensations of admiration 
and delight; and happy the man, who, in 
the full vigour of life, and plenitude of re- 

tation, can call such sensations forth! 

e broad and “¢ high way” to fame, which 
he has hewn out for himself, is strewn with 
no thorns, and surrounded by no unseemly 
sights, to wound the feet, or injure the 
eyes, of such who choose to walk in it. No 
Upas tree sheds its poison here. Criticism 
has wearied herself to exhaustion, in the 
exercise of her powers upon his multifa- 
rious productions, The founder of an ori- 
ginal School of Novelists, and by much and 





* << It was first published in 1792, 4to. and was preceded by an Ode to Superstition, in 


1786, 4to. Ofthe editions of the Pleasures of Memory, I prefer that published in a crown 
8vo. some twenty years ago, with beautiful engravings by Heath and others, from the 
neil of Stothard. Nor was the pencil unworthy of the burin. A sweeter embellished 
k, altogether, cannot be seen: and if ever a morocco-coated copy turns up, with bril- 
liant impressions of the plates, I charge my ‘* Young Man” to draw his sword, and fight 
gallantly for its possession. It is true that of late the pencil of the same artist has been 
employed on another edition—and not only his pencil but his lurin. I allude to the 
recent impression, with wood-cut head and tail pieces by Mr.Stothard. These are doubt- 
less creditable efforts of art—but are not the heads of the several figures almost uniformly 
too large? At any rate the paper and printing should have been worthier of the art. At 
the close of this sub-note, let me be allowed to remark, that no name is dearer to an Eng- 
lishman, in the annals of British Art, than that of Stothard. I say nothing of the ¢ in- 
comparable felicity of temper,’ and of the unsullied purity of conduct of the man. My 
business here is with his pencil: and let me advise the tasteful in these matters to secure 
all those editions of our Poets, Novelists, and Dramatists, in which appear beautiful 
engravings (in the good old times, when the names of engravers implied that the works 
before us were the works of their hands) from the designs of this gentleman, who, without 
flattery, is a very domestic Raffaelle in his way. A friend of mine possesses scarcely 

fewer than a thousand specimens of this kind.” ‘ 
ar 
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far the greatest among all those who have 
even happily imitated him t—the Editor of 
Somers’ Tracts, of Sir R. Sadler’s State Pa- 
pers, of the works of Swift and Dryden}; 
but all this is extraneous. Sir Walter is 
now before us as a Poet. The first printed 
oduction of his muse was, I believe, the 
lad of Glenfinlas ; which appeared in 
that very extraordinary but highly poetical 
miscellany (of which the late é M. Lewis § 
was the Editor, and partly author) called 
Tales of Wonder. Johnson says, that Comus 
was the dawn of Paradise Lost. Do I trace, 
in this ballad, much of the wild imagery 
and glowing diction which mark so emphati- 
cally the Lay of the Last Minstrel? That 
* Lay,’ it was my good fortune to see, and 
to hear read in MS, two years before its ap- 
pearance in print. It is the most perfect 
‘and highly elaborated of all the author’s 
pieces. The Introductions are things apart 
— of themselves—and, as bibliographers say, 
unique. In other words, they are exquisite. 
Marmion is, of all the Author’s pieces, 
the most poetical—strictly so considered, 
throughout. It is full of pictures, Sunny 
lakes, snow-capt hills, moated castles, fields 
of battle, dungeon scenes, halls, banquet- 
ting rooms, and caverns, alternately filled 
with appropriate occupants—and these occu- 
ts or characters, such as Rosa, or Ru- 
om or even Titian, might not have dis- 
dained to embody in their unrivalled colours. 
*¢ But the most popular of all his pieces 
was The Lady of the Lake; and we 
justly so. The images are more pleasin 
ae oun familiar. The characters _—~ =~ 
romantic. The plot is simple and perspi- 
cuous. The conclusion is brilliant and 
happy. All the travelling world, the sum- 
mer ensuing the publication of the poem, 
set off in carriages and four to visit Loch 
Katrine—which was here so exquisitely de- 
lineated—and which impressed itself upon 
our imaginations, like a picture composed 
with all the grandeur, and executed with all 
the glittering splendour of Both. ¢ Off’ 
went the travellers, expecting at every beat 
of bush and brake, to see a lady dart across 
the lake to her skiff of slender frame.— But 
here let me speak as I ought to speak of 
the paintings of Mr. Cooke, for the illustra- 
tion of this exquisite poem. Greater praise 
need ».0t be bestowed than to say they are 
worthy of the subject; and those who pos- 


sess copies of the poem, with beautiful im- 
pressions of the plates from these paintings, 
possess what they should not hastily part 
with. There is no space to criticize Rokeby, 
the Lord of the Isles, The Vision of Don Ro- 
deric, The Bridal of Triermain, and other 
minor poetical productions, But, may I 
gently ask, whether the harp, which 
sent forth such sounds, is ‘ hung up on the 
trees’ by the waters of the Tweed, never to 
be taken down and re-strung? Or, are 
other pursuits, of a oa more kindred 
character, to keep the ‘ master’s hand’ 
occupied in them for life? Is his ‘ sweetly 
smiling and sweetly speaking Lalage’ dis- 
carded for ever? 

** The Odes, Epistles, Translations, and 
Ballads of Mr. Moors, are beyond all doubt 
of a first-rate cast of character. The ease 
and felicity of the verse, exercised on palpably 
congenial subjects, have scarcely any thing 
to eclipse them in the tender pages of Ti- 
bullus or Catullus, These subjects are 
usually bacchanalian and amatory, but more 
frequently the latter. They are at times 
too impassioned and highly wrought; but 
an author at twenty is not as an author at 
forty, and although the ¢ albescens senectus’ 
of Horace has not yet begun to whiten the 
hairs of Mr. Moore, yet he has shewn in 
the poetry selected for the Irish Melodies, 
and more so in his celebrated Lalla Rookh, 
how beautifully the feelings of a delicate 
passion can be conveyed in language of the 
most brilliant and powerful description. I 
might refer to half a score of able reviews of 
this Poet’s work, and especially to that of 
Lalla Rookh in The Edinturgh of 1818 ; but 
there is no need of it. The Paradise and 
Perie (in this last-mentioned poem) is, for 
subject, sentiment, and melody of versifica- 
tion, of a most delightful description. 
There is a sort of full flowing tide of spirits, 
and a classical gaiety of beart about all the 
lighter productions of Mr, Moore’s muse ; 
and there is hardly any one species of our 
verse but what he has successfully culti- 
vated. But his muse, even in these shorter 
productions, is capable of uncoiling and 
rousing herself, as it were, for attacks of 
tremendous severity. I speak of one pro- 
duction, attributed to his pen, which as I 
saw it in a Morning Paper, and in common 
with a thousand other readers, fully justifies 
this remark. 





+t ‘* The Novels, of which Sir Walter Scott is the REPUTED AUTHOR, extend to 33 crown 
octavo volumes ; and these, exclusively of the two last—St. Ronan’s Well and Red Gauntlet. 
There is another edition, in demy octavo, which is also very beautifully printed.” 

t ‘ Of this edition, noticed at page 726 ante, the [Xth and Xth volumes, containing an- 
notations of a biographical character, are singularly instructive and entertaining. But of 
all successful pieces of editorship, on a smalier scale, that of Sir Walter’s Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, 8vo. 3 vols. is to my feelings the most so.” 

§ “ Himself a poet of no mean calibre. The ballads and little pieces scattered through- 
out his Novel of the Monk, were, in their day, the most —— things known. They 


were chanted in the street and in the drawing-room ; while t 


e subject of the most terrific 


(Alonzo and Imogine), and many episodes in the Novel, were represented on the stage.” 


** How 
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«« How shall 1 describe the poetry of Mr. 
Crapper ? iginal, terse, vigorous, and po- 
pular. He is the Hogarth of modern baris, 
or rather, I should say, if he displays Ho- 

’s power of couception, his pictures 
are finished with the point and brilliancy of 
Teniers. Every body reads, because every 
body understands his poems; but the sub- 
jects are too frequently painful, by being 
too true to nature. Still life, and active 
life in nature are palpably different objects 
to execute. You cannot copy too closely 
the mountains, lakes, trees, meadows, lens, 
and waterfalls of one of her grandest pieces 
of scenery. Hence Claude Lorraine, Gas 
Poussin, and Salvator Rosa, became what 
they were; but if crowded alleys of squalid 
wretchedness be entered, and the tattered 
garment, drunken riot, and desperate gam- 
bling of its occupants described, you become a 
Hemskirk and ines in poetry. I do not 
say that Mr. Crabbe always describes such 
scenes, or the first comparison above insti- 
tuted would be incorrect. On the contrary, 
we have now and then, and even frequently, 
bright and beautiful bits of composition— 
on which the eye loves to rest, and the 
mind to meditate; while in the tale of Sir 
Eustace Grey there are reaches of thought 
and touches of execution, which go thril- 
lingly to the heart. Mr. Crabbe, like in- 
deed every livin t just mentioned, is a 
legitimate English Classic, and [ must have 
the recent edition of his Works, in three or 
five octavo, or eight duodecimo volumes, on 
br shelves of both the ‘ Young’ and the 
© Old.’ 


«The Rev. F. Mirman has with great 
judgment selected that walk in poetry which 
reflects credit and honour upon his profes- 
sion. His muse has been nine years only 
before us, but during that period her step 
has been progressive, and her achievements 
have been crowned with applause, She 
made her debut in Fazio, a tragedy; a com- 
position full of brilliancy and force, although 
not calculated for the stage. In Samor, 
Lord of the Bright City, there was perhaps 
less energy, but a more equal and stately 
flow of verse and of imagery. Parts of this 
m are prodigally rich and effective. 
ext came The Fall of Jerusalem, a drama- 
tie composition, which quickly caught the 
public attention, and was crowned with the 
most general applause. The subject had 
strong hold upon our sympathies. Inter- 
} pe with Sacred Writ, = predicted in 
the most minute and touchi b 
the Saviour of the world, —_ is the Chien 
tian who is callous to the mention of it? 
Mr. Milman has treated it with complete 
success. His dramatis persone are as ap- 
propriate as the language in which they. 
speak is natural, and as the sentiments 
which they utter are just. The soul of 
poetry breathes throughout it from begin- 
ning toend, Belshazzar, if it be less po- 
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pular, is to the full as poetical. The open- 
ing is to my mind sublime. Indeed what 
subject could eye excite stronger emo- 
tions in the soul of a poet, and in one 
versed in Scriptural lore, than that of the 
Downfall of Babylon? As a whole, I con- 
sider this to be a masterly and successful 
performance. But the Bible is full of sub- 
jects appropriate to the exercise of the 
muse’s lyre—and can that of Mr. Milman 
continue long silent ? 

“* And now, in the last place, for the 
¢ strength and sublimity of Byron.’ The 
ink, which was shed in the composition of 
these few last sentences, is scarcely dry, 
when intelligence has reached us of the 
death of this Nobleman—cut off in his 37th 
year. ‘He should have died hereafter.’ 
On his own account, and on that of the 
— such an event had been desirable. 

is memory would have been embalmed in 
fonder regrets, and posterity might have 
seen how the efforts of a later muse had 
attoned for the indiscretions of earlier days. 
But he has expired in foreign parts, self- 
expatriated, and without any such redeem- 
ing effort of his pen. The history of Lord 
Byron’s poetry is not a little curious and 
interesting; and even his best friends must 
allow that no muse ever took such pains to 
tarnish and blast the laurels which had so 
thickly encircled her brow. Lord Byron 
was the assassinator of his own fame, and 
seemed to glory in the deliberate act of as- 
sassination. After having delighted and 
astonished the world by the variety, beauty, 
strength, and sublimity of his productions 
—after having broken in upon us by his 
Child Harold, with a lustre and power, such 
as, since the days of Milton and Dryden 
we had not witnessed...... while the bril- 
liancy of his Giaour, the tenderness of his 
Bride of Alydos, the pathos and finish of 
his Corsair, the genius of Manfred, and the 
strength of Lara alternately riveted our at- 
tentions and won our hearts.,....after having 
accomplished these splendid and enviable 
efforts, and with a facility (witness the 
gaiety of his Beppo!) which left all competi - 
tion far behind, the Author, in the full 
bloom and pride of his reputation, chose, in 
an evil hour, and most unwittingly, even 
for the maintenance of his fame, to exercise 
his talents upon a subject, which, in our 
boyish days, was known only as the vehicle 
of dramatic horror and wonder. Those 
who had seen the late John Palmer play 
Don Juan, anid march, after his stately 
fashion, across the s' in a shower of fire 
dcceee haunted by black demons with blazing 
torches—little thought that on such a sub- 
ject the Greatest Poet of the age should 
issue periodical cantos, replete, it is true, 
with passages of extraordinary splendour 
and power, but debased with a far greater 
proportion of what was vulgar, common 
place, and indecent. Latterly, — 
these 
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these cantos became intolerably dull, and 
found few readers. It is impossible to con- 
template such a mixed and melancholy pic- 
ture of the human intellect, without calling 
to mind the powerful language of Young— 
in his Complaint.— 
€ When I behold a genius bright and base, 
Of tow’ ring talents and terrestrial aims ; 
Methinks I see, as thrown from her high 
sphere, 
The glorious fragments of a soul immortal, 
With rubbish mix’d, and glittering in the 


dust’. 


A very copious Index opens to the 
reader  & various contents of the vo- 
lume. 

We are happy to perceive that Mr. 
Dibdin announces a more extensive 
work on Bibliography, following the 
plan of De Bure’s Bibliographic In- 
structive, &c. and Brunet’s Catalogue, 
&c. This will be a most desirable 
publication. 

A new and very enlarged edition of 
Mr. Dibdin’s Introduction to the Clas- 
sics, is also in preparation. 


—@—- 
63. Outlines of four Sermons, entitled,—1. 

The Sepulchre of Psammis the son of Necho. 

2. The Knowledge of the Truth. 3 and 4. 

Insanity, no Symptom of Conviction or 

Conversion. By the Rev. R. Polwhele, 

Vicar of Newlyn, and of St. Anthony. 

Svo. pp. 64. Nichols and Son. 

IN the first Sermon, Mr. Polwhele 
shows, that the discovery of the Tomb 
of Psammnis is a fine illustration of the 
Bible, in regard to the expedition of 
Necho, mentioned 2 Kings, xxiii. 19, 
20; and 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-24, and 
xxxvi. 3, 4. 

The second Sermon relates to the 
necessity of connecting profane with 
religious learning. 

he third and fourth Sermons re- 
spect the solemn burlesque of religion 
by certain fanaticks, called Revivalists, 
&c. &c. Mr. Polwhele, p. 63, quotes 
the opinion of a learned judge, “‘T'Hat 
THE INTERFERENCE OF THE LEGISLA- 
TURE WAS NECESSARY, TO STOP THE 
ABSURDITY.” From what has oc- 
curred at Wexford and other places, 
we are certain that some measures of 
the kind are necessary; and we cannot 
help thinking, that the Toleration 
Act was not extended to the permis- 
sion of civil wrongs. It certainly is as 
much a civil wrong to turn the heads 
and endanger the lives of an ignorant 
family, by pretending to miracles, as 
purposely to introduce a mad-dog 
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among them; and though no law can 
prevent nonsense, it can punisi an im- 
postor who affects impossibilities, by 
making “* presumption of the power of 
working miracles,” either a civil of- 
fence, or a species of lunacy. If im- 
pression can be effected only by means 
of dupery, we solemnly think, with 
utter disregard of Prince Hohenlohe, 
&c. that the attempt to make such an 
impression can only be the act of a 
knave or a maniac. An honest man 
will not dupe a fool, any more than 
any other person. However, as it is 
not our wish to treat the subject largely 
ourselves, and Mr. Polwhele has very 
ably and very satisfactorily done so in 
the Sermons before us, we shall lay 
before our readers some pungent ex- 
tracts. 


“* In an adjoining parish two preachers, 
standing over a girl whose ‘ screams hyste- 
rical’ might have been heard about a mile 
off, exclaimed, * Never fear !—never fear! 
—he will be out soon,—he will be out soon. 
Now, now he is in the midst of us! There, 
there he is—meaning the devil.’—The 
young woman thus exorcised, became per- 
fectly calm.” P. 42. 


*< ¢ Tt is now nearly thirty years (cried an 
exhorter) since I became a new man; and 
from that time to this (the Lord knoweth I 
lye not) in no point have I offended. I am 
cleansed from all sin.” When an old man, 
one of his audience, exclaimed, ‘ O! the vel- 
lane! "twas but laste saturday I seed en as 
~~ asa pig.’ This is literally the fact.” 

- 53. 


Now it is evident, that if they can 
corrupt in this manner the lower 
orders, and add to it the soldiery (and 
they have attempted it by fanatical 
tracts, dispersed among due, the 
physical force of the country is, vir- 
tually at least, transferred from govern- 
ment to a junta of fanaticks. That 
such may be their views hereafter, as 
in Cromwell’s days, is evident, by the 
following extract, which shows what 
are their views with regard to one part 
of the Constitution, the Church. 


*¢ In Cornwall and Devonshire, the Clergy 
(I verily believe, and Bishop Buller used 
often to aver it) are more exemplarily reli- 
gious than in most other counties of Eng- 
land. Yet no where in England has me- 
thodism gained so great an ascendancy as 
in Cornwall and Devonshire. Wherever we 
observe (though rarely can we observe) non- 
residence and.a remission of clerical duty, 
methodism scarcely shews its face.” P. 64. 


Add to this, the Warwickshire trial, 


where 
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where there not being a single dissen- 
ter in a parish, a schismatical attempt 
to introduce sectarianism was made by 
corrupting paupers; and we could name 
various parishes where the regular 
Clergy are popular, in which the 
“* Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
movelo,” is practised with indefatigable 
zeal, by raising Alectos, and all sorts 
of furies, to inflame the minds of the 
lower orders, against their warm and 
benevolent friends the regular Clergy. 

Ignorance alone can be the subject 
upon which such imposition acts suc- 
cessfully. We have in our Review for 
July, p. 41, suggested an indirect re- 
medy in the encouragement of Societics 
for promoting useful knowledge. It 
ool be in vain for attempts to be 
made upon the Royal or Antiquarian 
Societies, or any other incorporated 
bodies of educated men, in favour of 
political or religious faction. They 
mind their own pursuits ; and particu- 
lar biasses in politicks and religion 
they reasonably ascribe to private 
views, or erroneous jud ment, or party 
interest. We do not however deny, 
that the exposition of public senti- 
ment is beneficial ; we honestly say, 
that it is an important blessing. But 
the case before us is different. The 
propagation of obsolete superstition, by 
miracles, legends, and pious frauds, 
must obstruct the progress of national 
improvement; aud if the public at- 
tention could be diverted from fanati- 
cism to science and knowledge by 
the establishment of useful societies, 
like the Mechanicks’ [nstitution, 
the funds which feed dupery would 
be diminished, and the superior edu- 
cation of the regular Clergy have a 
greater scope for beneficial action. If 
men find their knowledge useful to 
their private interests, they will look 
to that point, and not to polemicks. 
They will also find that a person far 
more ignorant than themselves can- 
not in reason be an InsTRUCTOR. 


-—@— 

64. Lelters and Papers of the late Rev. 
Thomas Scott, never befare published ; 
with occasional Observations, By John 
Scott, 4. M. Vicar of North Ferriby, 
and Minister of St. Mary’s, Hull. 
pp. 515. 

WHEN Mr. Dodwell was in Greece, 
he was asked by a priest whether we 
English fasted on Fridays; and on be- 
ing informed that we did not, he pro- 
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nounced it impossible that we could be 


Christians. Inthe same manner, some 
centuries ago, it was deemed abso- 
lutely essential to salvation that people 
should become Monks and Nuns; and 
in the present day, we must turn 
Evangelicals. Thus is the Gospel 
made the bed of Procrustes, and an in- 
strument of torture to persons of strong 
mind, who live in the world. 

But a plan to be really good must 
be practicable ; otherwise, in proposing 
it, we do nothing, or rather worse 
than nothing. This, therefore, must 
be the character of every plan which 
claims a divine origin. pS the plan 
of the Gospel in rd to religion, 
morality, and social happiness, ts en- 
tirely practicable: but the plan of 
those persons who overstrain its pre- 
cepts ts not practicable, as far as the 

reat mass of mankind is concerned. 
To make such a plan practicable, even 
in imagination, we must su a 
scene of existence altogether iierent 
from the present: all the business 
which now is essential to the wants 
and interests of civilized society at an 
end; all that wonderful and compli- 
cated machinery, which gives to each 
member of the body politic in office 
its motion, its interest, its utility, de- 
stroyed and annihilated to its very 
frame. Remarks on the Design of the 
Gospel, pp. 46, 47. 

Mr. Scott, though a truly good and 
pious man, takes the same contracted 
view of the Gospel; and in so doing 
(according to the excellent pamphlet * 
which we have quoted above, and 
cannot too strongly recommend,) hes 
mistaken the will of God, and acted 
contrary to that will. He makes va- 
rious good and useful institutions ab- 
solutely sinful; he considers College 
Feilowships to be hazardous to salva- 
tion. He deprecates with horror any 
inclination for going into the army ; 
Butler, because he wrote Hudibras, he 
calls a wicked author; and in many 
other such damnatory notions does he 
indulge ; all of them tending to over- 
throw the design of the Gospel in its 
universality of application, and to em- 
barrass society. 

That we may not be made the au- 
thors of the grounds upon which we 
object to the doctrinal tenets of Mr. 
Scott, we shall only oppose to them 


* svo. Stockdale, 1818. 
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the excellent pamphlet before men- 
tioned. 

Pascal, who thought it a sin to have 
a healthy look, ‘* parce que la maladie 
est l’état naturel d’un Chretien” [be- 
cause sickness is the natural state of a 
Christian], yet allows, that the Gospel 
of Christ recognizes two descriptions 
of men, and two only, viz. the friends 
of God (those who are more or less in- 
terested in religion), and the enemies 
of God (those who are not interested 
at all in it). Pamphlet, pp. 6, 33. 

In the intentions of Providence, the 
kingdom or reign of God upon earth 
meant no more than that moral rege- 
neration of mankind from the corrup- 
tions of heathenism, which was to 
affect religion, morality, and the rela- 
tions of social life (1b. p. 15). The 
prospect of the next world is only 
to be our motive fo influence our ac- 
tions, but all enthusiasts, as Paley has 
well observed, are inclined to dwell 
with unceasing emphasis upon the de- 
scription of the eternal world ; witness 
Mahometanism, and every other human 
system in enforcing the doctrine of a 
fature state. Not so Christianity. It 
enters into no particulars. It merely 
informs us of our future state, not for 
the purpose of taking us out of the 
world, but for the great end of keeping 
us from evil (Ib. p. 26). Another pe- 
culiarity is, making the love of God a 
mere feeling ; and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, a sensible distinguishable 
operation on the mind. But if we 
adopt any other criterion of judgment 
than that which God has given us in 
our reason, we cease to be reasonable 
creatures; since we cannot have suffi- 
cient ground for adopting the mere in- 
clination of the mind, independent of 
any conviction of the understanding, 
as a proper rule of conduct, or as a re- 
velation from God (Ib. p. 32). 

Believing, sincerely, that it was the 
intention of Christ to suit his religion 
to the nature of man, we do not think 
that a monastic system (for such, in 
another dress, is the system of Mr. 
Scott and his followers) was ever in- 
tended to be the only one through 
which salvation was to be acquired. 
We believe such systems to be mere 
human inventions; for the proof, we 
refer our readers to the pamphilet 
quoted, and shall make only one ex- 
tract more. All the work before us is 
written in Scripture phraseology. The 
pamphlet says, 


The of Scripture phraseology is 
common with them at thet manele 
munications ; but this peculiarity is suf- 
ficiently foolish to need much observation. 
There certainly can be no evidence of a re- 
ligious mind, although there may be of a 
weak understanding, overpowered with a 
sense of the importance of Scripture, and 
incapable of discriminating, in adopting the 
very words and style of expression which 
were inseparable from the language in which 
the Apostles spoke, nearly two thousand 
years ago. Besides, we might as well think 
ourselves bound to speak in Fiebraick Greek, 
as to adopt the language of our English 


translators.” Pp. 33, 34. 


In spite of defects, it is however 
highly refreshing to see so good a man 
as Mr. Scott in the land of Reason ; 
and we quote, with much pleasure, the 
following passage concerning the in- 
dependence of the Clergy. 


** A gentleman whom I know, has had 
50/. per annum a number of years; he has 
been the constant companion of his supe- 
riors, has himself lived of the fat of the 
land, and loves good living dearly; he has a 
large family, and notwithstanding various as- 
sistances he receives, amounting on an 
average to 501. more, he is as poor as death. 
He is pitied and despised. He gets assisted 
with little sums, to keep his family from 
starving ; and lives himself at other people's 
table. Had I just his income and his fa- 
mily, I could, I am persuaded, live decently, 
esteemed and respected, and not be in a 
slavish dependance on any one. Had he 
done this, he might have had assistance of 
a superior sort. My Rector’s other Curate 
is a sensible young man, and something of 
a scholar. He is likely to be Fellow of a 
College. He has 40/. a year from my Rec- 
tor; whether he has any other income or 
private fortune, I know not: but from his 
manner of living, and his fashionable a 
pearance, I am certain he cannot live br 
much under 80l. per annum. The ambi- 
tion of a Curate of 40/. or 50/. a year to 
imitate Rectors of some hundreds, and to 
entertain gentlemen of some thousands, is 
the very thing that brings the character of 
Clergymen into contempt, by rendering 
them poor, servile, and dependent.” Pp. 
15, 16. 

This is all as it should be. A Cler- 

man should only be known by his 
character, and his appearance should 
be that which shuns display, though 
it exhibits neatness- and taste. "Bis 
manners should be amiable; his dis- 
position completely philanthropical ; 
and his conversation instructive. Pa- 
ley observes, that happiness preponde- 
rates over misery even in this life Roar 
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Paul says, that the Gospel has the pro- 
mise of the life, which now is, as well 
as of that which is to come; and to 
ascribe to the Deity the feelings of a 
ee or an executioner, is as unphi- 
osophical and irrational, as to suppose 
mankind will voluntarily reject plea- 
surable sensation, from regard to the 
morose feelings of a Monk of La 
Trappe, who conceives that suffering, 
however unnecessary, is the passport 
to salvation. Give us the elevated 
philosophy of Christian faith ; its mo- 
ral correctness, its active charity ; and 
a holiness which never rails, only com- 
passionates ; Give us THE La Rocue 
or Macxenziz. We would not give 
a straw for a parson whom we cannot 
love; and that gloom, polemicks, and 
misery, can create that feeling, we do 
not believe. 


65. Prize Essay, An ang ae the 
Sollowing subject of Inquiry, ‘* What are 
the means of rendering the National 
Sources of Wealth by Ireland, 
effectual for the employment of the Po- 
pulation.” Proposed by the Royal Irish 
Academy, 1822. By the Rev. R. Ryan, 
A.B, Vicar of Rathconnel, in the Diocese 
of Meath. 12mo. pp. 89. 


IRELAND is to Government what 
an uncomfortable wife is to a peace- 
loving husband, who can derive no 
relief from wheedling, humouring, and 
jerrying. Though she is not exactly 
the gray mare, he can get no divorce, 
even 2 mensd et loro; he cannot cure 
her of a system of mismanagement, 
nor prevent her from scolding, nor get 
rid of a host of powerful m Fae in 
the two houses of Parliament, who 
espouse her cause with ardour. Al- 
lowing that she is a jointured dame 
with very considerable property, she 
brings twins at a birth, and discom- 
ye the common modes of providing 
or children. Some good family ar- 
rangement, rectifying her misrule, and 
leaving her concerns to scolding her 
maids, and affairs of dress and furni- 
ture, is therefore desirable. 

Such a desirable mode Mr. Ryan 
professes to give; and, with regard to 
a representation of the real causes of 
Irish anomalies of character, no deli- 
neation is more plausible, nor appa- 
rently more just. At least, it is more 
to the purpose than any book or par- 
liamentary debate, which we have yet 


seen. 
The principle with which Mr. Ryan 
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sets out, is, that the distresses of the 
Irish population are owing to the dif- 
ferent modes of letting land in the two 
countries ; and that a legislative enact- 
ment, forbidding all middle men, and 
underletting and enjoining payment of 
the labourer in money, would so alter 
the system, that amelioration would 
follow of course, to a most ample ex- 
tent. So we believe also; but we 
must beg to observe, that he has ex- 
aggerated the state of the English la- 
bourer; and to establish his premises 
to the extent of his postulatum, he 
should find an English parish of lerge 
population, where not a farthing was 
necessary for poors’ rates; but this is 
impracticable, and will ever be so, 
while old age, infancy, large families, 
and competition in labour exist. We 
consider poor rates as a sacrifice of ca- 
pital to population, growing out of in- 
dividual property in the soil (a mode of 
property wise and beneficial), and a 
sacrifice which only exists in another 
form in Ireland, viz. in that of the 
con-acre man, who rents a small lot 
for a single crop. P. 45. 

In short, the situation of the Irish 
peasantry is that of cattle, turned out 
to live upon commons, whereon, Sir 
Walter Scott says, their chief busi- 
ness is rather to look for food, than to 
obtain it. 

Conceiving, as we do, that Catho- 
lick Emancipation, Tithes, &e. are 
only party suggestions, taken from na- 
donel ‘enlls of far different character, 
we shall give a sketch of Mr. Ryan’s 
statement, because, if things grow out 
of circumstances, as they certainly do, 
he proposes a correction of those cir- 
cumstances, which is entirely founded 
upon reason, though it may be cla- 
moured down by interests for the free- 
dom of the press is often no more than 
freedom of calumniation. Mr. Ryan 
says, 

‘¢In Ireland the agricultural process is 
distributed among three classes. The first 
consists of a few graziers with sufficient ca- 

ital. Farmers, with some little ital, 
ly adequate to a rude cultivation of the 
farms they take, compose the second class. 
The third is made up of those who, with no 
capital but their labour, attempt the culti- 
vation of small lots: this last class, with 
many of the second, would in England be 
regarded as mere labourers.” Pp. 17, 18. 

The first class, capitalists in stock, 
cultivate very little artificial food, and 
scarcely employ the aid of tillage, thus 
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a man hires a journeyman, the con- 


feeding fewer cattle, and offering no 
employment for labour. . 18, 19. 

he second and third c have 
sometimes no capital but a spade; and 
by outbidding capitalists at auctions 
for letting lands, and because the latter 
will not risque their money without a 
fair prospect of return, frequently ruin 
themselves, and uphold in landlords 
the stimulus for high prices, though 
taking into account the consequent 
frequency of bankruptcies, the rent- 
roll is often more nominal than real. 
In fact, absolute insolvents bid high 
for possible lottery results of profit, as 
men who have nothing to lose care 
not what interest they engage to pay 
usurers; and the latter, from exorbi- 
tant speculative profits, risque the se- 
curity. 

Thus it happens that landlords let 
their estates to usurers, who take ad- 
a of the absolute wants of na- 
ture, because a man must either starve, 
or agree to their terms; and thus 

** That class in the community, which 
has the least means, has the highest rent to 
pay; and this rent advances in proportion 
as the means are less.” P. 29. 

In England no man will let his land 
to paupers, let their offers be ever so 
high ; but in Ireland, the tenant of 
the second class ‘is never expected 
by his landlord to possess money sutti- 
cient for the stocking or PE 
his farm ; the deficiency in his stoc 
is made up by cattle belonging to the 
third class taken in to graze: what 
arable land he cannot till himself, is 
parcelled out in different portions for 
a single crop among the same class, 
and the different country tradesmen.” 
P. 22. 

It is further to be observed, that 

tatoes will not keep above the year, 
and that the failure of crops therefore 
produces famine ; that the con-acre 
man derives no benefit from the reduc- 
tion of rent; and that the misery in 
parts of Ireland, which are free from 
tithe of potatoes, is not less than the 
others. Bee p. 81. 

Whether Parliament can take such 
liberties with private property as to 
dictate to gentlemen the mode of let- 
ting their lands, we know not. Of 
this we are satisfied, that Ireland has 
no money but what it gains by traffick, 
or from English residents, who import 
the value of their support; and that 
money will not be paid for labour, 
unless a profit can be made by it. If 


sumer pays the wages; but in Ireland, 
the pauper himself pays it for his 
maintenance; in vulgar language, ‘‘ he 
is always eating the calf in the cow’s 
belly ;” and pays for the necessaries of 
life twice or thrice their actual value, 
by his labour and time being compa- 
ratively worth nothing. Suppose the 
first class to throw more land into 
grass, through the inability to under- 


let and pay in money, and the pea- 
santry to be changed into cottagers, 


under the landlord direct, they can 
only become Polish boors, pay in kind, 
and leave the proprietor to dispose of 
the stock. IF flax could be reared as 
cheap as cotton, and a high prohibi- 
tion duty be imposed upon importation 
of the latter, then a door would be 
opened for pouring capital into Ire- 
land, from our own manufactories, and 
the extension of those of the country ; 
but flax is 8d. or more per pound, 
and cotton not a fourth part of that 
rice. However, the idea is not usce 
ess asahint. In a pamphlet, entitled 
* Observations on means of deriving 
from Flax and Hemp, Manual Em- 
ployment for labourers of every age,” 
8vo. 1819, it is plain, that Treland 
could supersede our Russian importa- 
tions, at least in part. 


*¢ The flax plants employ in summer the 
spade of the Russian peasant around his 
cottage ; in winter his family within it. If 
the vacant hours of our peasantry, and the 
mis-spent time of our paupers were as bene- 
ficially employed as the Russian cottagers, 
we might derive a return equivalent to the 
payments annually made to Russia for flax 
and hemp.” Olservations, &c. p. 15. 

It is certain that the Russians, and 
other foreigners, have recently imposed 
severe duties on our imported goods ; 
and that Ireland could supply us with 
flax and hemp instead. Charity ought 
to begin at home, but is the exchange 
with Russia in our favour? 

The complaint of the natives is, 
that when they stated at the Union 
the injury which the country would 
sustain by the residence of its principal 
nobility and gentry in England, they 
were promised governmental aid in 
the introduction of manufactures, and 
that the experiment was fully made 
and failed. Are we correct in our re- 
collection, that the growth of flax and 
hemp have been encouraged in Ca- 
nada? why not then in Ireland? 

66, Greece 
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66. Greece in 1824. By the Author of 


“* War in Greece.” 8vo, pp. 24. 

THIS Author states, that there is a 
want of system in the administration of 
Greek affairs; that Colocotroni is in- 
competent to his situation ; that pee 
thousand well-drilled soldiers are suffi- 
cient to drive the Turks beyond the 
Vardar (p. 10); and that occupation 
of the line of that river would not 
only cover Greece, but give a base for 
1 I ey A age weer Ip “ws Yet, 
if the Greeks are defeated, they can 
retire to the Isthmus of Corinth, and 
there defend the Morea. 

Our Author further pro » that 
the Greeks should receive the aid of a 
small British force, because the nature 
of the | renders it easy of defence 
— the largest armies. Nothing 
of that sort is, in our judgment, prac- 
ticable. But he makes another propo- 
sition, that of Turkey ceding to Scones 
all territory to the South of the Drino 
and Vardar—all for the same purpose, 
to prevent Russia obtaining Constanti- 
nople. With regard to this point, we 
cordially coincide with our Author ; 
and as it is a subject of reasonable 
alarm, we lay before our senators and 
countrymen the following extract, un- 
der a conscientious persuasion, that 
Russia MusT NOT BE PERMITTED TO 
Possess CONSTANTINOPLE. 

*©T have more than once heard it re- 
marked, that this line of policy on the part 
of Russia, arose from an unjust desire to ex- 
tend her territory. This is not exactly the 
case—it is to invigorate and render flourish- 
ing the territory which she already pos- 
sesses, that makes her resolve on the acqui- 
sition of this magnificent city. Russia pos- 
sesses arsenals in the Black sea, from which 
she has launched @ squadron of, I believe, 
about twenty ships of the line; however, 
the number is unimportant; this squadron 


never can get out of the Black sea, until 


Russia is in possession of Constantinople. 
But is it the mere wish to liberate this im- 
prisoned squadron which urges Russia to 
war with the Turks? No; Russia pro- 
duces for export, in great abundance, si 
leather, corn, tobacco, flax, hemp, timber, 
sail-cloth, copper, iron, lead, cordage, lin- 
seed-oil, wax, tallow, oxen, butter, small 
cattle, and has good manufactories of fire- 
arms. 

** The moment, therefore, that she gets 
Constantinople, she puts commerce in acti- 
vity through her whole empire, from every 
part of which the above articles will descend 
the rivers Danube, Ruth, Niester, Bog, 
Dnieper, Donec, Don, and Volga, whic 
united with the Don by a canal, opens also 
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the whole coast of the Caspian, with its tri- 
butary streams, bearing down to that sea 
the produce of Persia. Arriving in the 
Black sea, fleets of merchantmen awaiting 
this produce, would bear it to all parts of 
the Mediterranean—to all parts of the 
world. But is thisall? No; once master 
of the Dardanelles, and establishing Con- 
stantinople, the capital of Russia (as was 
the plan of Catherine), once in possession of 
this great key to Russian power, she not 
only forms a vast emporium of trade at the 
junction of the two continents, but has two 
large internal seas, on whose waves she will 
form innumerable seamen. On the Black 
sea she can equip great fleets with her own 
produce; they can, in that sea, exercise at 
pleasure, nor can the guns of an enemy mo- 


lest them, until they choose to out 
through the Hles—and how would 
they pass out? Like the French squadrons 


from the harbours of France, ignorant of 
naval affairs, and obliged to fight half sea- 
sick? No, full of able seamen, knowing 
their ships, and ready for battle, both able 
and willing to render themselves masters of 
the Mediterranean. The expence of a fleet 
to Russia would be comparatively nothing. 
In short, the bad policy of the Turks has 
prevented them from having a commanding 
power themselves, from the geographical 

sition of their capital; if this advantage 
falls into the hands of Russia, every man 
with the least forecast can see what Con- 
stantinople will become in fifty years.” Pp. 
18-20. 

If a Navy is essential to our mpete 
Commerce is equally so, to provide 
money and sailors. Constantinople 
could be maintained by a British army 
and fleet against any foree whatever, 
and we heartily wish that Turkey 
would cede to the Greeks the territory 
mentioned, and that Constantinople 
was occupied by England, as a gua- 
rantee for the independence of all the 
three parties. Divide et impera, is 
- wey policy, and small states are 
better for the interests of England, 
than great ones. If Russia and Ame- 
rica halve the world between them, who 
will sing Rule Britannia? and there- 
fore, to every Polyphemus we sincerely 
wish another Oh ssean excecation. 
We have lost nothing by preserving 
Portugal ; and the commerce of Greece 
and the Levant is equally worth pro- 


tection. 
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67. Gradus ad Parnassum; a New Edi- 
tion. By Dr. Carey, Professor of Lan- 
guages, Kc. 

THIS new edition of a very useful 
book cannot fail to prove a valuabie 
acquisition, 
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acquisition, not only to the juvenile 
versifier, but also to the Classical scho- 
lar, of whatever degree, as it ascer- 
tains, upon undeniable authority, the 
true pronunciation of a very numerous 
collection of words, whose quantity 
was hitherto made to depend on the 
bare Jpse dixit of the original com- 
piler, who left to Dr. Carey the labo- 
rious task of producing authorities for 
above ‘‘ two thousand two hundred” 
words, thrown together into an Ap- 
pendix, variegated, indeed, with quan- 
tity-marks (whether right or wrong), 
but unaccompanied by any proof. This 
deficiency Dr. Carey has satisfactorily 
supplied, besides introducing other 
material improvements, viz. 

1. In lieu of the difficult Iambic 
and Trochaic verses given for proofs, 
he has, where practicable, furnished 
the easier Hexameters and Pentameters. 

2. Instead of the inadmissible au- 
thority of inferior, degenerate, or mo- 
dern poets, he has substituted good 
Classic authorities. 

3. He has adduced authorities for 
the Increments of Nouns, and the Pre- 
terites and Supines of Verbs, very few 
of which are noticed in the preceding 
editions. 

4. Where a syllable is common, he 
has given examples both of the short 
and the long, as Locitples and Lociiples. 

5. Where actual authority is defi- 
cient, he has, very happily, resorted to 
Analogy, in words of common origin 
or similar formation: ex. gr. for the 
quantity of the second syllable in Som- 
nilentus, he refers to San indlentus ; 
for the short penultima of Muliégbris, to 
Funébris ; and so in other cases. 

6. For words of Greek origin, not 
a by any Latin examples, he 

as quoted Greek authorities, either po- 
sitive or analogical ; as, for Paénégyris, 
he refers to Panacea, and quotes, from 
Muszus, 
Evwyiov wer’ atSrov, aye es SOMHIYPIN 
aoreuy, 

7. Respecting the proofs of final long 
syllables—concerning which,the whole 
race of preceding Prosodians (and, of 
course, their followers) appear to have 
laboured under a serious misconcep- 
tion—he thus expresses himself: 

** Examples not Proofs....In the old Gra- 
dus, verses are quoted, and too generally ad- 
mitted, as proofs of what they cannot prove 
—I mean the quantity of long final syllables. 
For instance, the line quoted from Persius 
(6, 71) for the quantity of Nepds—<‘ Ut 
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tuus este nepos olim, satur anseris extis’— 
furnishes no positive proof that the os of 
Nepos is naturally long, since the Cesura 
would alone be sufficient to lengthen a short 
syllable in that position, as I have shown in 
my ‘ Latin Prosody made easy* :’ and the 
sane would be the case in re other Hexa- 
meter or Pentameter that might be quoted ; 
because the syllable cannot, in either species 
of metre, stand in any other position than 
as a Ceesura; whereas, to prove that or any 
other final syllable long, we must have it 
placed in a different situation, exempt from 
the influence of the Czesura, as in the Tri- 
meter Iambic which I have quoted from 
Seneca (Troades, 270) where the syllable in 
question terminates a foot, and thus affords 
positive proof of its real intrinsic quantity— 
i. e. that it is naturally long, viz. 

“ .,.Priami | nepos | Hectoreus, et letum 

oppetat.”” 


To produce similar proofs in a mul- 
titude of other cases, the research must 
have cost incalculable labor; as the 
Heroic and Elegiac poets furnish very 
few examples to prove the quantity of 
long final syllables.—Dr. Carey, how- 
ever, has succeeded in bringing for- 
ward a considerable number, and, 
where unsuccessful, has appealed to 
analogy.—And, upon the whole, we 
doubt not that this improved edition 
will be welcomed into every respectable 
school, where due attention is paid to 
Prosody. 


68. Some Account of the Life of the late 
Gilbert Earle, Esq. Written by Himself. 
8vo, pp. 250. Knight. 

MR. EARLE (whether a real or 
fictitious character, the latter we pre- 
sume,) falls desperately in love with a 
married woman, effects her seduction, 
and, after divorce, weds her. The 
disgrace, however, which she endures, 
vce: her constitution, produces 
consumption, and kills her. Through 
that one false step Mr. Earle becomes 
wretched for life; and every thing he 
sees afterwards is arrayed in deep mourn- 
ing. The whole book is therefore a 
dirge ; but it is one of exquisite senti- 
ment. Nevertheless, though a croaker 
from penitence may be pardoned, a 
morbid feeling with regard to life is 
not desirable. It creates bad temper, 
and fosters indolence. Men should 
have always a disposition to make the 
best of things; love God, and delight 
in all the works of providence. Em- 
ployment and hope will overcome ex- 


* Article Cesura, sect. 46. 
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acerbation of feeling; but Mr. Earle 
had no pursuit. It is also understood, 
that talkers and volatiles are commonly 
the best tempered people. Mr. Earle, 
p- 109, thus gives the reason: “ They 
whose gaiety is constant and uncheck- 
ed, cannot have much feeling.” We 
would rather say, a long duration of 
feeling. Mr. Earle, however, always 
feels and suffers. 

Miss Bowdler says, in one of her 
sermons, that the seducer is worse 
than the murderer. Mr. Earle’s beau- 
tiful and instructive apostrophe upon 
this subject (p. 20), shows the truth of 
the position ; but we must extract from 
less familiar topicks, and shall give 
Mr. Earle’s account of his ee at 
his father’s, after long residence in 


India. 


“It is true, that I had kept up a con- 
stant intercourse with my family by letters 
—but what are letters at a distance of thir- 
teen thousand miles, and during an absence 
of a quarter of acentury? Can a letter set 
the writer before you, and shew the silent 
work of time upon his person? Can a let- 
ter, however jionate, equal those little 
daily offices of kindness, which sink farther 
into the heart, than even the greatest acts 
of friendship—as the continual dropping of 
water upon a stone makes the deepest im- 
pression. Can a letter convey the half- 
word, the passing look of tenderness? or 
be unto us a watcher in sickness—a con- 
soler in sorrow—a companion in enjoyment 
—as he who wrote it would have been ? 
Alas, no;—when absence exceeds a certain 
time, and, when added to this, months of 
distance intervene, letters may, indeed, 
* waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole,’ but 
they will but feebly make known the daily 
life and feelings of correspondents to each 
other. They are as unsubstantial and im- 
perfect, in comparison with actual inter- 
course, as are the shadows of physical ob- 
jects with the forms which cause them.” 

*¢ My fears on this head were but too 
truly accomplished. When I drove up to 
the house, my sister was waiting on the 
steps to receive me, and in a moment I was 
in her arms. When, after some time, we 
drew back to gaze upon each other, there 
was indeed cause for pain. We could not 
expect that we should be unchanged—we 
knew that Time must have done his usual 
work ;—but still we lived in each other’s 
recollection just as we had parted, and the 
reality was scarcely the less sad from its 
having been in a great degree foreseen. 
The same smile indeed—a smile never to 
be forgotten—still played in my sister’s eye 
and lip; but the eye was pe be and the 
lip grown thin—and the smile itself was 
sadder and more aged, like the frames and 
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hearts of both of us. The full, blooming 
cheek was grown hollow and pale; and the 
luxuriant and beautiful hair for which my 
sister had been remarkable, was entirely 
hidden—f, indeed, it still remained—by the 
widow's cap, which she had worn ever since 
her husband's death, This and the gown of 
dark grey—which was likewise, I found, 
her constant attire—completed the contrast 
with the light-hearted, brilliant, blooming, 
beautiful girl, whom I had left. For my- 
self, I believe I was sufficiently changed 
also. My period of absence had been pass- 
ed under a burning sun, and my figure and 
my face bore ample marks of its corroding 
influence. All the mental suffering, too, 
which I had undergone, had given aid to 
the work of climate. I had left home a 
tall, florid, athietic boy of eighteen: I re- 
turned a withered, worn-out man of forty- 
five—thin even to leanness, and my whole 
frame nervous and relaxed. My cheek was 
of that yellow waxen colour, which long 
dwelling in a burning climate gives—and 
my white hairs were fast outnumbering 
those which retained their original dark- 
ness, My sister and I read in each other’s 
looks the shock we had matually received, 
and we walked silently together into the 
house. Here I was to experience a meeting 
still more bitter. I knew that my father 
had sunk almost into d childhood ; 
but I had no expectation of finding his im- 
becility so complete. He was seated in an 
easy chair near the window, which reached 
to the ground, that he might enjoy the 
grateful warmth of a July sun-set. His 
limbs were wrapped up in flannels, and he 
was supported by pillows on either side. 
His head shook tremulously—his eye was 
vacantly fixed—and his jaw drooped in the 
extremity of dotage. is miserable wreck, 
which humanity could scarcely look at with- 
out a feeling of degradation, was all that re- 
mained of the hale and handsome man 
whom I had quitted—it was all that time 
and sorrow had spared of my father !—Our 
entrance attracted his attention, and he 
looked with surprize on the stranger.—* Set 
a chair for the gentleman,’ he muttered 
almost fewer « ; * per he would 
like to take something after his journey.’ 
My heart swelled almost to bursting at this 
completion of my return home. is was 
what I had looked to so fondly and so long; 
and now, what was it but bitterness and 
sorrow? My sister saw my distress; and 
going to m father, tried to make him com- 
_— who I was. ‘I am glad to see 
im,’ was the only answer which could be 
got from him. He made it mechanically— 
evidently totally unconscious of all which 
passed before him—his eye unmeaning—his 
words dreamingly spoken—and his whole 
aspect that of the Oe flickerings of the 
flame of life before it sank out for ever.” 


Pp. 66-70. 
Though 
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Though to Mr. Earle, life is always 
a rainy day, there is nothing in his 
gtief misanthropical. On the con- 
trary, a thing breathes pure bene- 
volence. His visit to the school (p. 
152 seq.), his account of Christmas 
festivities (232 seq.), &c. &e. are ex- 

uisitely described, though all are prac- 
tical illustrations of the text of ‘ va- 
nity and vexation of spirit.” In truth, 
this melancholy Jaques, though his 
doctrine is that which by no means 
fits a man for life, is an author who 
gives an elegance and an interest to 
complaint, not unworthy the greatest 
masters of the pensive and pathetic. 


—@— 

69. A familiar and explanatory Address to 
young, uninformed, and scrupulous Chris- 
tians, on the nature and design of the 
Lord’s Supper ; with directions for pro- 
Jitably reading the Scriptures ; a Disser- 
tation on Faith and Works ; an Exposition 
of the Commandments and Lord's Prayer ; 
a Discourse upon Prayer, and an Expla- 
nation of Terms used in Doctrinal Writ- 
ings, which are not universally understood : 
intended to facilitate the approach to the 
Lord’s Table, and to impress upon the 
mind of Youth the importance and the 
beauty of Holiness. 8vo, pp. 199. 
THOUGH the works of Klopstock, 

Gessner, Sturm, and some others, 
int out the most efficient mode of 

impressing youth, with the beauty of 
chan, especially if example be add- 
ed in the form of interesting tales, yet 
no objection can be made to the Ser- 
mon method, if young people can be 
induced to read with attention works 
written in that manner; and such 
is the work before us; which adopt 
the form of appeal, expostulation, and 
argument. T e following are favour- 
able specimens : 

«Rerentance. If any one doubt the 
sincerity of his repentance, let him look to 
his life; and if he discover that he takes as 
much delight in righteousness, as he formerly 
did in vice, he may depend upon it that he 
has repented.” P. 73. 

This the Author directs to enthu- 
siasts, who talk of instantaneous con- 
version, though it is an axiom of phi- 
losophy and reason, that all great 
changes to be permanent must be gra- 
dual. Ibid. 

«< PREDESTINATION AND Erection. Pre- 
destination is connected (says our author) 
by such as are called Calvinists, with a no- 
tion that they are the elect of God, and 
cannot fall from the faith; and upon this 


presumption many have been known not 
only to reject morality in their profession, 
but also in their practice.” P. 186. 

ae this, our Author proposes 
the following verse of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
ix. 27. 

«« But I keep under my body, and bring 
it into subjection, lest by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should be 
@ cast-away.” 

** One should imagine, in regard to pre- 
destination and election, that St. Paul had 
more right to presume upon being one of 
the elect, who could not fall away, than any 
of those who do so presume of themselves ; 
yet he does not presume a certainty of being 

redestinated to Heaven, because he pro- 
Rene a fear that he may lose it.” P. 187. 


70. Skelton’s Illustrations of the Antiquities 
of Oxfordshire, 4¢0. 

WHEN Artists of superior talents 
are willing to perpetuate the perishing 
memorials of other days, they are un- 
doubtedly entitled to the support and 
good wishes of the discerning part of 
mankind. By their judicious efforts, 
regret is lessened at the encroachment 
of time, and the destructive ravages of 
caprice lose much of their baneful 
effects. In this manner we should be 
glad to see preserved the most choice 
and interesting remains of this island, 
several of which have been hitherto 
unnoticed, or, what is worse, misre- 
presented by ignorant pretenders. 

It would be absurd to deny that our 
County Histories are publications of 
the utmost utility; and as absurd not 
to admit that the splendid style in 
which they are ushered into the world 
is a considerable improvement. But 
while this excites the highest admira- 
tion, it necessarily renders them so ex- 
pensive that many are compelled to 
check the anxiety they feel to become 
possessors. If, therefore, it be object- 
ed to a publication like the present, 
that it is partial, it has the advantage 
from its comparative cheapness, of 
being within the reach of those not in 
affluent circumstances. 

The second number of this beautiful 
work is now before us, and we must 
confess is alike creditable to the talents 
of the Artist and Engraver. The plates 
are most elaborately and skilfully exe- 
cuted, and in the variety of subjects 
they present, display great judgment 
and taste of selection. It contains 
four large engravings, and nine small 
ones, with descriptive letter-press, = 

or 
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for half a guinea! a price that cannot 
fail to insure extensive patronage. 


The first plate exhibits two monu- 
mental effigies, so well drawn by 
Mackenzie as to equal the pencil of 
Charles Stothard, and so exquisitely 
engraved by Skelton, as to entitle it to 
the most honourable mention.—The 
next represents that singularly curious 
window in Dorchester Church, on the 
mullions of which is displayed the 
dream of Jesse. —Then we have the 
interior view of the entrance to Shir- 
burn Castle; and though we think the 
modern statue rather incongruous in its 
present position, it is a proof of the 
Artist’s fidelity and strict adherence to 
truth.—The fourth contains some cu- 
rious Architectural details. 


Of the letter-press, which in a work 
like this is generally of the auxiliary 
character, we must also express our 
approbation. It comprises a large por- 
tion of the Hundred of Wootton, and 
Mr. Skelton’s assiduity has enabled 
him to give some account of each of 
its parishes in succession. 

We had waited for this which is 
wanting in the first number, before 
we took notice of the publication, and 
we now confidently anticipate that the 
labour and expenditure of Mr. Skelton 
will meet their due reward. 


71.- A Treatiseon the Principles of Indem- 
nity in Marine Insurance, Bottomry, and 
Respondentia, and of their practical Appli- 
cation in effecting those Contracts, and in 
the Adjustment of ail Claims arising out of 
them. For the use of Underwriters, Mer- 
chants, and Lawyers. By William Be- 
necke, of Lloyd’s. 8vo, pp. 488. 

THE subjects of marine insurance 
are exposed to such a variety of ca- 
sualties, that to preserve equity be- 
tween the Insured and Underwriters, 
the most minute discriminations be- 
come indispensable; and no part of 
Jaw is more intricate and subtle. Of 
course a good work on the subject (and 
such we think Mr. Benecke’s to be), 
which comprises all the scattered in- 
formation, must of considerable 
value to the classes named in the title. 
Mr. Benecke also adds the laws of fo- 
reign nations on the subject, and 
quotes his authorities in due form. 
No man, however, will go to a count- 
ing-house, who has no business to do 
there; and we can confer no enter- 
tainment on our Readers, by extracts 
from a book which must be estimated 
as a whole. Can any one give an 
idea of the perfect figure of a horse, 
by exhibiting one of his ears? We 
must therefore stop here, with expres- 
sing that respect for the work which 
it well deserves. 





72. The Comment on the Collects, by 
the Rev. Joun James, A. M. of Oundle, 
will no doubt prove a gratifying present to 
his pious parishioners. ough plainly 
what is called Evangelical, he seems wisely 
cautious to enforce works (see p. 5, &c. &c.) 
without doing which, reason is insu'ted, 
edification neglected, and Christianity stul- 
tified. 





73. They who are fond of declamatory 
Sermons, in the manner of Lady Hunting- 
don’s school, will find Mr. Benson’s Ser- 
mons, and Plans of Sermons, well fitted to 
their purpose. The author seems to have 
got up Scripture as completely as others do 
their A. B.C. and his promptness at quota- 
tion is wonderful. 

74. Mr. Tovey’s Talles for finding the 
content of any piece of Land, are exceedingly 
useful. We are surprised, however, that 
some ingenious mechanist does not invent a 
sort of odometer, which would supersede 
the tardy process of the chain. Mr. To- 
vey’s book ought to be in the possession of 
every land-owner and farmer. It may detect 
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imposition, and save them from useless ex- 
pence. 
75. Mr. Matruewes’s Last Military 
Operations of General Riego, show, that he 
lost all chance of success through permit- 
ting Ballesteros to dupe him, and lastly all 
chance of life, by suffering himself to be 
taken by banditti, from whom, had he 
listened to his Aid-de-Camp Mr. Matthewes, 
he might have escaped, and would probably 
have now been in England. The pamphlet 
is an interesting narrative; and does honour 
to the gallantry of our fellow-countryman., 








76. The Layman’s Gospel Truth opposed 
to Error and Superstition, is a proper repri- 
mand of Mr. Baines’s silly puff of Popery, 
and railing against Protestants. 





77- Mr. Crare’s Moments of Forget- 
Sulness, exhibit a true poetical vividness of 
feeling, and promise much, when he has en- 
larged his stock of fine ideas, We would 
wish him, however, to avoid such epithets 
as stirless (p. 11), and such warm descri 
tions as girls ought not to peruse; for 
through reading such things, they will soon 


forget 
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forget to blush, the most delicate and inof- 
fensive of all rebukes. We allude to p. 
81 seq. 





78. The Siege of Malta is very chaste 
and classical, and is intended for a trial- 
piece of the Author’s poetical powers. We 
could produce good lines; but the limbs 
and make of the tragedy are too feminine. 
The Author has talents, and we recommend 
in his future attempts more of the Hereu- 
lean character of energy, and novelty of 
idea and incident. 

79. We respect the piety and good in- 
tentions of Mr. Usuer, in converting the 
prose of the Oratorio of the Messiah into 
verse, because the selection of the passages 
is admirable, and it may be useful for them 
to have a form suited to the musick of 


hymns. The version is not intended to 
have any meretricious aid. 





80. Dr. PLowpen’s Human Sulordina- 
tion, &c. is so impenetrably obscure, and so 
entangled with subtleties and niceti:s re- 
garding only the Catholicks themselves, 
that we should probably mistake his drift if 
we attempted to discuss a work which really 
we do not understand; and which, as far as 
we do so, seems only to recommend Catho- 
lick Emancipation, a subject which seems 
to have set the Catholicks themselves by the 
ears, and wearied out public interest. 





81. The Childs Monitor is a useful 
little book, provided the rules are infixed in 
the memory by-parsing, the only method of 
rendering the knowledge of a language 
durable. 


—_@— 


LITERATURE, 


Ready for Putlication. 


The Expedition of Cyrus into Persia, and 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
translated into English; with the original 
Greek in an accompanying column, By N. 
S. Smitu, translator of Tacitus. 

Select Proverbs of all Nations, illustrated 
with notes and comments. By T. Freipive. 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer; with two 
Discourses on interesting and important Sub- 
jects. By the Rev. Dr. Booxer.—By the 
same Author, a Descriptive and Historical 
Account of Dudley Castle, with Graphic l- 
lustrations. 

The 22d Number of Fossroxe’s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities. 

o. X. of the Elizabethan Progresses. 

Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. on 
the principles and practice of Surgery, as 
delivered at St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospi- 
tals, with Additional Notes and Cases. By 
Freperick Tyrrett, Esq. Surgeon to St. 
Thomas's Hospital. 

The Will of the Emperor Napoleon, with 
all the Codicils copied verbatim from the 
original Copy, in his own Hand Writing, 
Jodged in Doctors’ Commons, in French 
and English. 

The first Volume of the Register of Arts, 
Sciences, Improvements, and Discoveries. 

Old Heads upon Young Shoulders, a Dra- 
matic Sketch, in one act. By Tuos. Wit- 
son, author of the “¢ Danciad,”” &c. 

The Sisters of Nansfield, a Tale for Young 
Women, By the author of the “‘ Stories of 
Old Daniel.” 

Fireside Scenes. By the author of the 
** Bachelor and Married Man.” 

A Life of Kemble. By Mr. Boaven. 

An Outline Sketch of a New Theory of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants. By a Chris- 
tian Philosopher. 

James Forbes: a Tale, founded on facts. 


SCIENCE, &c. 


Prayers founded on the Liturgy of the 
Churelv of England. 
The Confessions of a Gamester. 





Preparing for Publication. 

The Fruit Grower's Instructor; or, a 
Practical Treatise on Fruit Trees, from the 
Nursery to Maturity. By Mr. Buiss. 

Practical Remarks on the Management 
and Improvement of Grass Land, as far as 
relates to Irrigation, Winter Flooding, and 
Draining. By C. C. Western, Esq. M.P. 
—Also, by the same author, *‘ Remarks on 
Prison Discipline,” with an Appendix, con- 
taining a Description of the Plans of a Pri- 
son, &c. 

The Doctrine of Election, viewed in con- 
nexion with the responsibility of man as a 
moral agent. By the Rev. Winttam Ha- 
miLToN, D.D. of Strathblane. 

Dunallan; or, the Methodist Husband. 
By the author of ‘The Decision,” &c. 

Monumenta authentica Anglix, Scotie, 
et Hibernie ; containing above 5000 Papal 
Letters, Letters from our Kings and Queens, 
&e. faithfully copied from the authentic Re- 
gister of the Vatican ; 8 vols. folio. By Mon- 
signor Moreno, Prefect of the Vatican. 

Manuscript Letters of the celebrated John 
Locke and other contemporary Writers. By 
Mr. Forster, of Walthamstow. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ward 
of Bishopsgate. By Samuet Burcess. 

A Description of the Island of Madeira, 
by the late F, Eow. Bownicn, Esq. Con- 
ductor of the Mission to Ashantee: to 
which are added, a Narrative of Mr. Bow- 
dich’s last Voyage to Africa, sania at 
his death ; Remarks on the Cape de Verd 
Islands; and a Description of English Set- 
tlements on the River Gambia. By Mrs. 
Bowpicu. 
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Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. President of 
the Royal Society, has arrived at his house 
in Grosvenor-street, from Denmark, after 
a stormy passage across the North Seas, 
in the Comet steam-boat. Sir Humphrey 
has been engaged, during the months of 
July and August, in pursuing various phi- 
losophical researches along the coasts of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, for which 
the Admiralty granted him the use of the 
Comet steam-boat. He has ascertained, 
we understand, that his principle of pre- 
serving the copper sheathing of ships by 
the contact of 1-200th of iron succeeds 
perfectly in the most rapid sailing, and in 
the roughest sea. During this expedition, 
Dr. Piarks has connected, by chronometrical 
observations, the triangulation of Denmark 
and Hanover with that of England; and, 
by the desire of the Admiralty, various 
points of longitude have been determined 
by their chronometers, of great importance 
to navigation; amongst others that of the 
Naze of Norway. 


The marble bust of the lamented Dr. E. 
D. Clarke, by Chantrey, is now placed in 
the vestibule of the University Library, 
Cambridge, among those fine specimens of 
ancient architecture which that celebrated 
traveller brought from Greece. The bust 
bears a more striking resemblance to Dr. 
Clarke in his earlier years, than after his 
constitution had been impaired by uaremit- 
ting application to scientific pursuits. With 
respect, however, to the exquisite beauty of 
the sculpture, there can be but one opinion, 
as it not only equals the other works of 
Chantrey, but adds one more wreath to the 
numerous and well-earned laurels of this 
eminent artist. 

Tue Frencu Institute. 

The French Institute have offered a gold 
medal of the value of 1500 francs, for the 
best paper on the following subject: the 
prize to be adjudged in the public sitting 
of July 1826 :—To inquire what were the 
provinces, towns, castles, and estates ac- 
quired in France by Philip-Augustus, and 
how he acquired them, whether by con- 
quest, purchase, or exchange. To ascer- 
tain which of those domains he disposed of 
by gift, which by sale, and which by ex- 
y § ad aud which of them he retained in 
his own hands and united to the crown.” 


Pweumatic Lamp. 


Amongst the ingenious novelties of the 
present day, is a machine made by Mr. 
Garden, the chemist in Oxford-street, for 
the purpose of producing instantaneous 
light ; which appears to be more simple, 
and less liable to be put out of order, than 
the Volta lamp, and other machines of a 
similar kind. 1t has lately been discovered, 
that a stream of hydrogen gas, passing over 
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finely- granulated platinum, inflames it. 
The whole contrivance, therefore, consists 
in retaining a quantity of hydrogen gas over 
water; which is perpetually produced by a 
mixture of a small quantity of zinc and sul- 
phuric acid, and which, being suffered to 
escape by a small stop-cock, passes over a 
little scoop, containing the platinum, which 
it instantly inflames. From this a candle 
or lamp may be lighted, and the metal ex- 
tinguished by a small cap being put over it. 
It forms an elegant little ornament—of 
small expense, and easily kept in order ; 
and, once charged, will last many months. 


River Spectactes, 


An American paper has the following 
notice respecting the invention of an use- 
ful instrument, which the inventor has 
named river spectacles :—It is a tube, which 
may be varied in length as occasion requires. 
The diameter at top, where the eye is ap- 
plied, is about an inch. There is a gra- 
dual enlargement of the tube to the centre, 
where the diameter is ten times that of the 
other extremity. There is a glass at each 
end. The tube is intended to examine the 
bottoms of rivers, lakes, &c. The great 
reason why we cannot see with the naked 
eye through the water, is the effect of re- 
flection and refraction at the moment light 
falls on the surface. This glass overcomes 
the difficulty in transporting the sight as 
it were to the dense centre of the water, 
where it takes advantage of the light in the 
water, and it is carried in a straight line as 
it is in the air. To make use of the appa- 
ratus during the night, they place lights all 
round the centre of the cylinder, which are 
shorter as they descend to the hase of the 
tube. These lights throw a strong light 
around, and enable the inspector to see dis- 
tinctly the bottom of the river. 


New Pwreumatic or Vacuum Enecine. 


This machine, though not an entirely 
new invention, has now come to be applied 
in such a manner as to oe to rival 
steam in its importance. Patents have, we 
believe, been taken out both in England and 
Scotland; the following is the descriptive 
outline of that for raising water, impelling 
machinery, &c. &c. invented by Mr. Sa- 
muel Brown, of London, with an enumera- 
tion of some of the advantages to be derived 
from its application. This invention con- 
sists of a combination, which is thus form- 
ed :—Inflammable gas is introduced along a 
pipe into an open cylinder or vessel, whilst 
a flame, placed on the outside of and near 
the cylinder, is constantly kept burning, 
and at the proper times comes in contact 
with, and ignites, the gas therein; the cy- 
linder is then closed air-tight, and the flame 
prevented from entering it. The gas conti- 
nues to flow into the cylinder for a short 

space 
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space of time, and then is stopt off; during 
that time it acts, by its combustion, upon 
the air within the cylinder, and at the same 
time a part of the rarified air escapes thro’ 
one or more valves, and thus a vacuum is 
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effected ; the vessel or cylinder being kept 
cool by water. On the same principle the 
vacuum may be effected in one, two, or 
more cylinders or vessels. 


<Q 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Notice of an undescriled Vitririep Fort, 
in the Burnt Isles, in the Kyles of Bute. 
By J. Smith, Esq. of Jordan-hill, F.RS. 
Edin. 

In the month of Sept. (1822), when 
becalmed in my cutter in the Kyles of Bute, 
I accidentally landed on the most northerly 
of the Burnt Isles, a small group that 
stretches across the Kyle, or narrow chan- 
nel between Bute and Argyleshire. From 
the appearance of a ridge, nearly covered 
with turf, I imagined at first that kelp had 
been formerly burnt here, but on examin- 
ing it more narrowly, I discovered that it 
was caused by the remains of a vitrified fort. 

The island on which it is placed is a flat 
gneiss rock, with about half an acre of ve- 
getable soil on its summit. The fort is 
placed at the southern and most elevated 
extremity, but is not more than 12 or 15 
feet above high-water mark. The walls 
form a circle, or rather an irregular poly- 
gon, about 65 feet in diameter, occupying 
nearly the whole of the highest end of the 
island. I could trace the vitrified matter 
all round, and should imagine, from what 
remains of the walls, that they were origi- 
nally about five feet in thickness. They 
seem to be entirely composed of the gneiss 
which forms the rock of this and the sur- 
rounding islands. Many of the stones have 
decayed by the action of the atmosphere, 

revious to vitrification, and most of them 

Lom been acted upon by the intense heat 

of the fire, although in very different de- 
ees. Some of them are but slightly glaz- 

ed, whilst in others the felspar appears to 
be converted into a dark brown glass, either 
run into considerable > or into veins 
alternating with the strata of quartz, which 
has become granular like freestone : occa- 
sionally the vitrified matter forms a white 
enamel. 

I know not whether any more easily fu- 
sible substance has been used as a flux, but 
I could not observe any appearance of brec- 
cia, which Dr. Mac Culloch, in his paper 
on Vitrified Forts, in the 2d volume of the 
*¢ Transactions of the Geological Society,” 
states to have been generally used for x 
purpose. 

Within the walls the flat surface of the 
tock is exposed. Near it there is a small 
hollow, which was perhaps a well or cis- 
tern: there is also at a little distance an 
appearance of a ditch, which, if artificial, 





was probably intended to strengthen the 
defence on that side. 

There are some peculiarities in the situ- 
ation of this fort which appears to me de- 
cisive of the question which is still agitated 
whether the vitrification is the effect of ac- 
cident or design. Those who advocate the 
former op have supposed that they were 
produced by ancient volcanoes,—by destruc- 
tion by fire,—or more recently, by the re- 
peated action of signal fires. It is quite 
unnecessary to say any thing here as to their 
voleauic origin *; and I think it proved by 
the experiments of Dr. Mac Culloch, that, 
from the intensity of heat required to melt 
the most fusible of the rocks, it is impos- 
sible that any single conflagration could 
have produced such effects. 

In an article in the 9th volume of the 
** Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” written, 1 be- 
lieve, by Sir George Mackenzie, these ef- 
fects are attributed ‘‘to making signals by 
fires,” chiefly because those hitherto known 
have been placed in commanding situations. 
1 apprehend, however, that this will not ac- 
count for the fort in question, because, in 
the first place, the situation, in a flat, sur- 
rounded on alli sides by hills of considerable 
elevation, does not appear at all calculated 
for such a purpose ; and, in the next place, 
the regularity of its form seems still more 
inconsistent with the effects of any acci- 
dental cause. We must, therefore, I think, 
conclude, that, in whatever manner these 
singular buildings were constructed, or for 
whatever Fo ap they are the effects of 
design. ey were probably constructed at 
a period before the country was cleared of 








* Since this paper was written, the the- 
ory of their volcanic origin has been revived 
by Dr. Hibbert, in consequence of an exa- 
mination of the Fort of Finhaven, in the 
county of Forfar. I have not seen that 
fort, but I cannot imagine that it will ap- 
ply to the one in question, which is of a 
regular form, and placed on the flat surface 
of a primitive rock. Neither can it be ac- 
counted for by supposing that volcanic pro- 
ductions have been brought from a distance 
for the purpose of building, because both from 
the size of the vitrified masses, and from 
the downward direction in which the fused 
matter has run, we must conclude that the 
vitrification has taken place after the walls 
were built. 


its 
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its original forests, when abundance of fuel, 
and ignorance of other modes of cementing 
stone, had induced the inhabitants to re- 
sort to the expedient of joining them by 
fusion *. 





Remains oF ANTIQUITY DUG UP AT Rome. 


The excavations in the Bottaccia, which 
have of late been frequently mentioned, 
have recently brought to light some monu- 
ments, which, though the workmanship is 
rather rude, are not unimportant. A colos- 
sal oval Sarcophagus merits the first place. 
The front is covered with figures, that 
class it with the numerous similar sepulchral 
monuments which have reference to Apollo 
andthe Muses. The nearest to it is a work 
in the Borghese Museum, with which we 
have been made acquainted by Winckelmann. 
—Monum. ined. 42. Millin gal. myth. 25. 
78. See also Descript. des Antiques du 
Musée Royal. No. 731, in which the judg- 
ment and the punishment of Marsyas are 
represented. In the newly-discovered Sar- 
cophagus, which is now to be seen in the 
Palace Doria, the latter is placed at the 
right end; and at the left is seen Pallas 
with the flute; both representations of an 
unfortunate contest with the youthful god 
of Music, who, surrounded by gods and 
muses, and distinguished by rich ornaments, 
appears almost in decided rivalship with the 
satyr. The figures from the left to the 
right of the spectator are the following : 
Pallas, with a helmet, in a tunic without 
sleeves, the peplus thrown from the left 
shoulder, and her head inclined, holds in 
each hand the half of a double flute,—the 
left resting, the right raised to throw away 
the instrument which has displeased her. 
The figure is standing with the left foot 
very much elevated, and detached from the 
other figures, excepting that of a youth 
who is near her, with no other garment 
than the chlamys thrown back; in other re- 
spects not unlike the Pallas in Winckel- 
mann, Mon. ined. 92, where an ancient 
painting represents her performing the same 
action, with three nymphs about her. On 
the left hand there is a Jaurel-tree. On the 
ground lies a Naiad: the lower part of this 
figure is clothed; in her right hand she 
holds a reed, her left leans on an urn from 
which the water is flowing. The above- 
mentioned painting has a similar figure ; one 
of its three nymphs is a Naiad. ho the 
youth next to Pallas may be (Apollo would 
be unusual, and he does not look like Mar- 
syas), cannot be decided from narratives or 
representations relative tothe subject. The 
latter are indeed rare. This fable, placed 
opposite the Judgment of Marsyas, reminds 
us, by its surprising coincidence, of an 





* Transactions of the Royal Society of 


Edinburgh, vol. X. p. 79. 
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inedited Athenian coin, on which Marsyas 
stands opposite the goddess, displeased that 


she renounces the flute. 

The following figures of gods and muses, 
among which we particularly distinguish: 
Apollo standing in the middle, and Cybele 
and Juno enthroned on one side, are de- 
cidedly separated from the above-mentioned 
groups, as in angular Sarcophagi the repre- 
sentations on the long front side from those 
on the narrow sides. Beginning at the left, 
the first figure is Melpomene in a long tunic 
without sleeves; in her left hand the club, 
in her right the mask, girded as usual. She 
and the other muses, here five in number, 
are adorned with the Syren plumes,—a suit- 
able ornament where the triumph of their 
choir is in question. Next her sits Cybele 
in a girded tunic and peplus drawn over the 
head, which is adorned with a diadem. Her 
presence must not surprise us: the contest 
takes place in Phrygia. In her right hand 
she holds a pine-branch, and looks sidewise 
to Juno, who sits opposite with the lion at 
her feet. A figure with rough hair, who is 
perceived behind her, may = one of her 
servants; probably a satyr and companion 
of Marsyas. Near this figure is Bacchus, 
whose effeminate appearance, and hair 
crowned with a wreath of ivy, evidently dis- 
tinguish him. He has his right arm thrown 
over the head. The lower half of the figure, 
from the left shoulder downwards, is cover- 
ed. He appears to rest the left arm on the 
next figure, which is Minerva, Her tunic 
has sleeves; the peplus covers the lower 
part and the left shoulder; the egis is 
thrown over it. She holds the spear with 
both hands. Marsyas standing near, who 
contends with her flutes which he has pick- 
ed up, is not indifferent to her. More in 
the foreground is Atys, in a tunic, tucked 
up, and wearing a Phrygian cap. He holds 
the pedum in his left hand, and a syrinx in 
the right. His stature is lower than the 
rest, and his look is directed towards Cy- 
bele. There is a faun-like figure, which 
Winckelmann took for Midas passing sen- 
tence,—a strange supposition when Cybele 
and Juno judge. The relievo in the Palace 
Doria decides; the satyr playing on the 
flute is Marsyas himself. His right hand 
holds a flute to his mouth, which is broken 
off below ; the right hand is also broken off. 
Between his legs lies a goat skin on a stone. 
He looks towards the following figures, the 
nearest of which is a female crowned with 
ivy, probably a muse, whose head as well 
as part of her tunic is seen. Apollo, dis- 
tinguished as the centre figure, treads with 
the right foot on a rock opposite to the sa- 
tyr: the lower half of the figure is covered 
with the peplus. He is playing on the lyre ; 
on his left hand is the griffin; more to the 
right, at his foot, the raven, introduced as 
on a tablet. Diana, in the double tunic, 

holds 
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holds the bow in her left hand, and has the 
quiver in the right. The heads of two 
muses are seen behind. Between them we 
more clearly discern the figure of another, 
in a girded tunic, whom the double flute, 
one half in each hand, indicates to be Eu- 
terpe. Juno, on a throne, and turned to- 
wards Cybele, holds a seeptre in her right, 
and a pomegranate in her left hand ; she has 
a diadem, her tunic has sleeves, and is gird- 
ed, with a knot; the lower part is covered 
by the peplus. Behind her stands Mercury; 
his left foot is raised very high, his left 
hand is lifted to his head, and his right 
holds the caduceus. 

Winckelmann’s design has in the place of 
Juno a sixth Muse sitting, with Syren 
plumes. We might take this figure for the 
mother of the Muses, or for the contem- 
plative Polyhymnia, who appears like this in 
a statue of the Museo Chiaramonti, and a 
relievo on the Belvidere; but the Syren 
plume can hardly suit Mnemosyne, or the 
distinguished place Polyhymnia. Besides, 
the number six for the Muses is unheard of; 
but five, though perhaps to be seen only in 
the work just described, is however certified 
by Tzetzes on Hesiod. Millin has omitted 
the lume, perhaps after seeing the relievo. 

ow begiu the figures of the side group, 
extending into the middle representation ; 
at least the boy reclining, in a Phrygian 
cap, seems rather to belong to it, and the 
figure of a river God parallel to that of Mi- 
nerva, rather than both to the middle. The 
Phrygian looks up at Marsyas; it may be 
Olympus, who on a Vatican candelabra 
stands weeping by his punished master. 
(Mus. Pio. Cl. V.4.) Near him the usual 
representation of Marysas hung on a pine, 
is repeated; next to him is a youth with a 
tucked-up tunic, with sleeves, and a Phry- 
gian cap, extending with both hands the 
rope by which Marsyas is bound. At the 
extremity is the Scythian, in a tucked-up 
tunic, and Phrygian cap, who, looking at 
Marsyas, whets the knife which threatens 
him. Another youth is very rudely marked 
out, to appearance without covering on the 
head, with his legs crossed, and holding a 
long reed. The lower half is covered. 

Besides this Sarcophagus, there was found 
in the same place another Sarcophagus, re- 
markable for its uncommonly elegant form, 
It is chamfered before, and,on the sides co- 
vered with baskets of fruit, and birds feed- 
ing. From the undulation of the fore side 
three little temples project, hardly as re- 
lievos, but nearly detached. In those at 
the corners are the Genii of the Seasons, 
Autumn and Winter; over them, on the 
front of the lid, the Genii sit slumbering, 
with the inverted torch in one hand, and a 
bird in the other. In the middle temple 
the bust of a Boy is set up, connected by a 
kind of button with the pedestal, nearly in 
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the same style as the colossal bust of Anti- 
saloon of the i 


nous, in the Vatican 
Museum, rises from asmall Acanthus. Be- 
low the bust is the following inscription : 
Oc TIACAC XAPITAC KAI TAC 
®PENAC EN@AQA’ EKXEICE 
KEITAI KAPOYENTIC ITIOAYOIA- 
TATOC OICI TOKEYCI. 

These two hexameters are followed (which 
is very unusual) by a pentameter, which oc- 
cupies the lower edge of the whole sarco- 
phagus : to the left of the Bust, 

TPIC MAKAPOC AE AI@OC 
and to the right of it, 
TOCCON EXwN ArA@ON *, 





Antizent Arms, 


In the month of June last (1824) as some 
workmen were searching for lime-stone in a 
turnip field belonging to a Mr. Smith, situ- 
ated in the centre of a Roman camp on Meon 
Hill, near St. Quentin’s, co. Gloucester, they 
discovered about three feet below the sur- 
face 394 javelin-heads of iron, the blades of 
which were 28 inches long, and three quar- 
ters of an inch wide, with the exception of 
one whose width was two inches. As they 
were not above the thickness of a shilling, 
ay Ages probably the same as described 
by Dr. Meyrick in his ‘* Antient Armour,” 
vol. I, p. xlvi. from Livy and Polybius, as 
having been the weapons of the light troops, 
and were probably buried here on an emer- 
gency, being all found together. The sock- 
ets retained some portion of the original 
wooden staves, anes ared to have been 
about the thickness i one’s finger, and 
such was the excellence of the steel, that a 
blacksmith in the neighbourhood has already 
converted several into knives. 


Antiquities rounD aT Oxrorp. 

As some workmen were lately digging 
for a foundation in the new street, in Ox- 
ford, called Beaumont-street, and near the 
ruins of the Palace of Beaumont, they dis- 
covered an ancient iron spike spur, much 
corroded with rust. Near the same spot, 
they also found a silver penny of Alexander 
the Third, King of Scotland, in the high- 
est state of preservation. On the obverse 
side of the coin, is a profile of the King, 
crowned with an open crown of three fleurs- 
de-lis, holding a sceptre, and surrounded 
with the legend ALexanperR Der Gra. On 
the reverse side is a broad cross, extending 
to the edge of the coin, each quarter of the 
cross containing a pierced star, circum- 
scribed with the words Scororum Rex. 
This coin was struck about the year 1251. 





* The E is every where of a round form. 
SELECT 
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SELECT POETRY. 





Mr. Ursan, 

OBSERVING in your last Number that 
the Remains of Robert Bloomfield are pub- 
lished, and presuming every admirer of 
that departed Minstrel is desirous that not 
a single flowret should be omitted in his fu- 
neral wreath, I send you the following; 
hoping it will meet the eye of the publisher 
through the medium of your Publication. 
It was presented to me in the year 1810, on 
my first introduction to him. T.N. 





HOB’S EPITAPH. 
A GREY ow! was I when on earth, 


My master a wondrous wise man; 
Found out my deserts, and my worth, 
And intended me for an Exciseman. 


He gave me the range of his house, 
And a favourite study his shed; 

There I rush’d on a straggling mouse, 
While science rush’d out of my head. 


In gauging I still made advances, 

Like school-boy I grew wiser and wiser ; 
Resolv’d in the world to take chances, 

And try to come in supervisor! 


But Fate comes—e’en Genius must fail ; 
One day as deep musing and blinking, 
My wig overbalanced my tail, 
And I found myself stifling and sinking ! 


Yet I died like mankind, for they quarrel 
Thro’ life,—yet to Fate they must yield ; 
The tippler is drown’d in his barrel, 
The soldier is slain in the field. 


Not in debt, not in love, not in strife, 
Not in honours attendant on war,— 
In a barrel I gave up my life, 
But mine was a barrel of tar! 
July, 1810. 
— oe — 
REFLECTIONS 
On a distant View of Maidstone Gaol. 
E eye now wandering toward the East, 
descries [arise. 
Pile stretch on pile, and towers on towers 
Fair walls extend and catch the sunny ray, 
And snowy turrets here salute the day. 
O Freedom, oh! and ye who never knew 
“« The curse of slavery,” hither turn and 
view 
(Doom’d to the rack of conscience, and the 
drear 
And lonesome cell) the sons of error here ! 
Heaven mocks their sufferings; Nature’s 
lavish hand [land ; 


R. B. 


Strews with a thousand charms the fertile 

And life and joy and peace alike pervade 

The sunny landscape and the darkening 
glade,— 





Spring deals with bountevus hand her beau- 

ties round, [ground, 

And decks in loveliest garb the teeming 

But not to them returns the spring; in 
vain 

Joys the gay pasture and th’ exultant plain ; 

The trees in vain put forth their tender buds, 

And genial skies mature the nodding woods ; 

Spring comes not there,—the icy hand of 

Woe [to bow; 

Has chill’d the frame, and taught the head 

And sleepless nights have known, and days 

of care, [there ! 

Sworn foes to peace, a long dominion 

The feather’d tribe partake the general 


Oy; 
And grated songs their every hour employ, 
From spray to spray on gladsome wing they 
rove, [grove. 
And with their warbling charm th’ attentive 
But here joy comes not, and the cheerful 
sounds [bounds, 
Of praise ne’er echo from these lonesome 
But sleepless nights have known, and days 
of care, 
Sworn fues to peace, a long dominion there! 
D. A, Briton. 
—@— 
SONNET. 
By Tuomas Pace. 
(THE meads just water’d by refreshing 
showers, [flowers, 
Whose lingering drops still quiver’d on the 
Look’d as if carpeted with vivid green, 
The sun-beam danc'd upon the glist’ning 


trees, 

And the soft cowslip nodding to the breeze, 
In many a golden cluster grac’d the scene 
That stretch’d around so lovely and se- 

rene. 

One modest primrose blooming at my feet 

I saw, and speedily resolv’d to make 

It mine, but as I stoop’d the flower to take, 
An envious nettle at its side unseen, 

My outstretch’d fingers stung. 

Thus shall we prove 

The bitter always mingles with the sweet, 

Till sorrows merge in cloudless joy above. 
Tewkesbury, July 2. 


—-@— 
THE SNOW-DROP. 
By the same. 

J] VE oft admir'd the lonely flower, 
That ’midst the wintry snows, 
When other flowrets bloom no more, 

Its silvery bosom shows. 
I’ve thought it represented Hope, 
Which with support replete, 
Pours in the bitterest earthly cup, 


A more than earthly sweet. : 
Yes, 
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Yes, let affliction force the tear, 
The world our bosoms sting ; 
Hope, like the enti still shall cheer, 
And point to coming Spring. 
~- > 
NELSON. 


Fair, who grace the British Isles, 
A votive chaplet bring, 
Whilst I to your auspicious smiles 
Of Britain’s glory sing. 
Netson, the Hero of the wave, 
Demands immortal fame ; 
«« His life to Britain’s fame he gave !” 
Let each fond Muse proclaim. 
Where Vincent’s rocks the waves defy, 
The Spanish squadrons roll ; 
Resolv’d the doubtful strife to try, 
And the wide sea control. 


With double strength they join’d the fight 
With Britain’s dauntless race,— 

Oppos’d to these how vain their might, 
How dreadful their disgrace ! 

Your Hero on that glorious day 
Superior laurels gain’d, 

Through their vast fleet he broke his way, 
And half the war sustain’d. 


Again, where Nile’s prolific stream 
Imperious France would sway, 

He prov’d their sovereignty a dream, 
Your Isles must rule the Sea! 

The hardy nations of the North, 
Inflam’d by Gallic wiles, 

Vainly secure, dare challenge forth 
The thunder of our Isles. 

Nelson their haughty spirit tam’d, 
He brav’d th’ unequal fight, 

And Peace with Victory proclaim’d, 
Content to prove our right. 

Then, too, across the Western main 
The dastard Navies flew, 

Nor dar’d a noble strife maintain 
With him whose might they knew. 

By him their pride was doom’d to fall 
On Trafalgar’s fam’d shore, 

But there was urg’d the fateful ball 
Which dyed our crest in gore ! 

Ye Fair, the glory of our Isles, 
A laurel chaplet weave, 

The grateful influence of your smiles 
Gives conquest to the brave. 


-->— 
GRAHAM’S FAREWELL TO 
DONEGAL. 
Tune—** 4uld lang syne.” 
?TTIS doom’d for man to part his friend, 
While years glide fast away, 
As gloomy shades of night still end 
The longest summer’s day ; 
So Time, whose strong, though silent sway, 
Removes or levels all, 
Brings round the day, when I must say, 
Farewell to Donegal. 
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Cuorus. 
Fair land! where hearts of heroes glow, 
Of honour tried and true, 
Where’er I go, tow’rds friend or foe, 
I'll still remember you. 


Your fair demesnes, your verdant plains, 
Your mountains rising high, 

Your glens and woods, and crystal floods, 
Enchant the wond’riug eye ; 

Here Nature smiles, and man beguiles, 
All beauteous and sublime, 

While manly mind, and habits kind, 
Give silver wings to time. 

Cuorus, 

Oh ! did they know, who from thee go, 
The land they leave behind, 

For foreign shore they’d long no more, 
To tranquillize their mind. 


Long, long may peace pervade your fields, 
And plenty crown your board, 
As Ocean’s stormy billow yields - 
Her wealth to swell your hoard ; 
May Science fair with worth combine, 
Your sons from want to save, 
And independence still be thine— 
The birth-right of the brave. 
Cuorus— Fair land, &e. 


—_@— 
AN EVENING WALK. 
From “ Eugenia,” ly Mrs. Wourerstan *. 
How sweet their evenings, dear their so- 
cial walk ! 

Whether, by Francis led, they cross the balk 

To view the springing corn; or, idle made, 

Stroll to the copse; and, half within its 
shade, 

On the rude rails that form the rustic stile, 

Or lean, or sit, and gaze around the while, 

What time blue hyacinths their carpet 
spread, [pion red ; 

Mix’d with white starwort + and the cam- 

While in each op’ning of the tangled brake, 

Their mingled hues a rich embroid’ry make : 

Or, on the new-peel’d oak, that outstretch’d 
lies, 

A more convenient seat, perchance, devise, 

Where they may list the thrush, or fearful 
dove, 

Hush’d ifa zephyr’s breath the foliage move : 

Or, in the field that skirts the little wood, 

See the calm herd enjoy their ev’ning food ; 

Catch their pure breath, as near the spot 
they pass, 

And hear them bite the crisp and dewy grass. 

Nor idle pleasures all, his rambles yield : 

Some clod, that long the verdant patch con- 
ceal’d 


By Francis broke, shall fertilize the field. 
His iron-tipp’d staff is trustiest of allies ; 
And, ere a silk-wing’d seed, escaping, flies, 





~ * Published by Longman and Cv. See 
our Review for August, p. 144. 
tT Stellaria. 
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The felon thistle prostrate falls, and dies. 
The pond’rous ewe, who drags the teazing 
thorn, [torn ; 
From her thick fieece perceives the torment 
Tho’ long, poor fool! she struggled to evade 
Her master’s stens, and shunn’d his proffer'd 
aid, 
As loth to see th’ annoying foe depart. 
Thus man his vices keeps; still prone to 
start 
From holy truths, might tear them from 
his heart.” 
—-@ 
THE MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 
From the same. 
LEEP on, my Child, serenely sleep ; 
Thou wilt have years enough to weep. 
I would not break such calm as this, 
E’en for that pearl—a mother’s kiss. 


How sweet that smile!—and dost thou 
dream ? 

Does this new world so charming seem ? 

Alas, our joys as visions fly ! 

Sorrow is long reality. 

I weep; thou sleepest. Time may be 

That I shall change my lot with thee: 

My last, low, clay-cold pillow prest, 

Thou wilt be sad, and J at rest. 


—}-- 
HORACE, Book III. Ope I. 
] LOATH and shun the factious throng, 


I hate the rabble’s vulgar noise ; 
Attend in silence to my song, 
Whilst to choirs of girls and boys, 
Priest of the harmonious nine, 
I sing in strains unknown, divine! 
The sceptured tyrant’s highest power 
Is only o’er his slavish train, 
Whilst tyrants tremble and adore 
Great Jove in his exalted reign, 
He, the giant conquering god, 
Moves all nature at his nod, 


Vain man, by false ambition led, 
Strives to surpass his rival’s fame : 
One that his groves may wider spread, 

Another in the dusty plain, 
Contending in the generous strife ; 
By virtue and a rigid life, 
Another hopes to gain the crown : 
Here affluence in conscious pride, 
Of numerous clients seeks renown ; 
Meantime the destinies divide, 
To each his lot, as in their turn, 
They rise in the impartial urn. 


The loftiest music of the lyre, 
The feather'd warblers’ sweetest song, 
Could raise in him no soft desire, 
O'er whose proud head the falchion hung, 
Suspended by a single hair ; 
The dreaded sword forbad to share, 
The sumptuous feast, or placid rest ; 
Soft sleep frequents with downy wing 
Gent. Mac. Septemler, 1824. 
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The labouring peasant’s humble nest ; 
Nor shuns the shady bank serene 
Of Tempe, where the Zephyr’s breath 
Fans the murmuring grove beneath. 


The man who loves to spend in peace, 

With moderate wealth, a happy life, 

Fears not the raging of the seas, 

The storm or tempest’s boisterous strife, 
Nor dreads the influence malign 
When Hadas or Arcturus shine. 

No need has he the Gods to blame, 

For vineyards beaten by the hail ; 

Now praying heaven, to send him rain, 

Now grumbling that his harvests fail, 
Now that the torrents sweep his fields, 
And now that heaven no sunshine yields. 


The fishes feel the indignant main, 
Contracted by the builder’s power, 
There lordly affluence sends his train 
Of workmen on the sounding shore, 
And earth’s great lords with impious 
pride 
Rear dwellings in the ocean’s tide , 
But fear and guilt with lighter wing 
Pursue ambition’s highest flight, 
Around the brazen galley cling, 
And dismal cares perplex the knight. 


Since then the wealthy in his grief 
From Phrygian gems finds no relief; 
Since he who splendid — wears, 
All bath’d in Persia’s rich perfume, 
And drinks Falerna, has his cares, 
Why should I wish to rear the dome, 
Or bid the envied columns range ? 
Why for laborious riches change 
My Sabine vale and peaceful home? W.L. 


—o— 
EPITAPH 
On Hewry Conpvett, Esq. 
HERE Conpett rests, a friend to all 
maukind, 
Pure was his heart, capacious was his mind; 
Through life by Justice and by Honour 
sway'd, 
With genius modest, good without parade ; 
Nature for Music had his pow’rs design’d, 
And skill, taste, judgment, in his Art com- 
bin'd. 
By reason passion’s force he could controul, 
And in harmonious order held his soul. 
By Prudence guided, not by love of pelf, 
He felt for relatives as for himself: 
His lest long illness he with firmness bore, 
And lov'd his friends till he could feel n 


more. , 2 


—_ 

ON A GLUTTON. 
MAY quarts of drink, and pounds of 

meat, 
W’ont satisfy the hungry elf! 
And doubting too—spare a meal to eat :— 

Or else perchance he'd eat himself! T. N. 
HISTO- 
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FRANCE. 


His most Christian Majesty Louis XVII. 
departed this life at 4 o’clock on the morning 
of the 16th of Sept. The Paris papers are 
filled with details of the various ceremonies 
which followed his death. All the bells of 
the capital were tolled. 50,000 persons 
were admitted in the course of the day to 
see the King lying in state. The Crown of 
France now devolves on Charles Philip of 
France, at present King Charles X. who 
was born at Versailles on the 9th of Oct. 
1757. His son, the Duke d’Angouléme, 
now the Dauphin, according to the practice 
of the French monarchy, is heir apparent to 
the throne. The new King having retired 
to St. Cloud, at ten o’clock the same day, 
received the officers of state, members of 
the legislature, &c. In his replies to the 
latter, the King promises to maintain the 
Charter and the Constitution, and to con- 
voke the Chambers at the end of December. 
A memoir of Louis XVIII. will be given in 
our next, accompanied with a portrait. 

A short time since, the remains of 
James II. of England were discovered at 
St. Germain’s, by the workmen employed 
in digging the foundation of the new 
church, building upon the site of the old 
edifice, which was found to be in so ruinous 
a state as to be utterly incapable of repair. 
The King of England being informed of 
this discovery, was desirous that the remains 
should be removed to a proper place. The 
French Government seconded his Majesty’s 
wishes, and‘on Sept. 9th the body was re- 
moved in great state, and deposited beneath 
the altar until the new church is completed. 

M. Amoros has instituted at Paris a Nor- 
mal Gymnasium, the objects of which 
competent bodily exercises difficult of exe- 
cution, but ‘likely to be of use in war. Be- 
sides a number of young pupils, detach- 
ments of different regiments have been suc- 
cessfully practising his methods before the 
— and superior officers of the guards. 

e forms them into classes, wherein many 
from different regiments perform evolutions 
altogether differeut, without hurting one 
another, and without confusion. A brief 
extract will not afford a proper specimen of 
his manner, which includes falling into con- 
siderable depth without ienens top bending 
the lower extremities, and by a rebound ; 
others, with ease and rapidity, pass inclined 
planes, ascending or descending, or climb, 
with the help of cords, ladders, poles of 
varying size and length. Others are exer- 
cised in feats of leaping, either on horse- 
back or a-foot, springing up on the saddle, 
crupper, or neck, or clearing the whole 


of a wooden horse, &c. The class of as- 
pirants ascend and descend an octagon pa- 
vilion four stories high, by means of in- 
struments, a trapezium, a machine, &c. 
invented by M. Amoros. Some walk over 
tottering or trembling planks, recovering 
their equilibrium in case of sliding or fall- 
ing. One pupil is exhibited walking several 
hundred feet, suspended only by the arms. 
The Marshal Duke of Ragusa, who has 
served in the artillery, with many other 
officers, have avowed and clearly established 
the utility of these inventions by ocular 
proofs and evidence. 


SPAIN. 


Two conventions concluded between his 
Most Christian and his Catholic Majesty, 
respecting the military occupation of Spain, 
have been published. The first is dated Feb. 
9, 1824, and stipulates that 45,000 French 
troops shall remain in Spain till the 1st of 
July of the same year, and garrison Cadiz, 
Burgos, Badajos, Corunna, Santona, Bilboa, 
St. Sebastian, Vittoria, Tolosa, Pamplona, 
Figueras, Gerona, Hostalrich, Barcelona, 
the Seu d’Urgel, and Lerida; that these 
troops shall receive their ordinary pay from 
France, but that Spain must make up the 
difference between their peace establishment 
and pay on active service; and that, at the 
end of the term fixed as above, a new con- 
vention for a further occupation may be 
made. The second convention prolongs 
that term from July 1, 1824, to Jan. 1, 
1825, and adds to the fortresses to be gar- 
risoned by French troops, those of Saragossa 
and Cardona. 

A party of 50 Constitutionalists, who 
came out of Gibraltar, surprised the town of 
Tarifa on the morning of the 3d Sept. 
The Governor was at Algesiras, and the 
Spanish garrison had not time to defend it- 
self. They killed an officer who attempted 
to defend the island, and immediately armed 
some malefactors, who were confined ia the 
prisons. The Spanish General O'Donnel 
seut a detachment against the place. Lieut.- 
Gen. F. Latour gave orders to Col. d’Astorg 
to proceeed to Tarifa with a battalion of 
infantry and a squadron of cavalry. The 
fortress was taken by storm on the 19th, in 
the afternoon, by the French and Spanish 
troops. The Constitutionalists, who re- 
treated into the island, were attacked the 
next morning at day-break by the landing of 
French troops, One Chief only escaped in 
a boat. The prisoners have been delivered 
up to the Spaniards. 

The Military Commissioners in various 
parts of Spain, but more particularly in An- 

dalusia, 














1824.] 
dalusia, are daily oceupied in forwarding new 
victims to the aaa The Royalists at 
Valladolid, and in Navarre, marched through 
the streets with a bust of the King, when 
they heard of the retaking of Tarifa, and 
murdered every Constitutionalist they met. 
Those who hid themselves in this moment of 
sanguinary rage, had their windows de- 
stroyed, and their houses given up to pillage. 
—‘* All this atrocity,” says 9 private letter, 
*< is, however, far from destroying the cou- 
tage of the party thus persecuted; it ap- 
pears rather to rouse them from that tem- 
~~ apathy into which they had fallen. 
uerilla parties are forming in different 
points, and at the beginning of this month, 
one, composed of forty foot and fifty horse, 
had an engagement with a corps of Royalist 
volunteers at the e* Toledo: the 
commander of the latter was killed, and 
the Royalists completely routed. Consider- 
able bands are organizing in Asturia and 
Galicia, which causes great inquietude.” 

Letters from Cadiz, of 22d Aug. state, 
that the trade in British manufactured goods 
was in a state of complete stagnation, on 
account of the quantity of French manufac- 
tures which had been introduced free of all 
duty. The French Authorities have also 
lately been the means of stopping the trade 
from Newfoundland to Spain in fish, in 
which nearly 150 British vessels used to be 
employed: the duties now imposed are pro- 
hibitory. 

The scarcity and dearness of provisions is 
becoming most alarming at Madrid.—The 
beautiful church of St. Ginez, in Madrid, 
one of the finest monuments of architectu- 
ral grandeur, lately fell a prey to the flames, 
along with several houses. The fire is sus- 
pected to have been the act of incendiaries. 

REECE, 

In our last we stated the capture of Ip- 
sara by the Turks. We have now the satis- 
faction of giving the particulars of its recap- 
ture, and the heroic conduct of the Greeks. 
It appears that on the landing of the Turks, 
the Eeeasiote, men,women, and girls, fought 
most valorously, In one battery, defended 
by 80 Ipsariots, 2000 Turks, after having 
been three times repulsed, succeeded the 
fourth time in entering; then one of the 
Greeks set fire to the magazine, and thus 
blew it up, together with himself, his com- 
panions, and the Turkish assailants. In the 
same valorous manner perished the Olym- 
pians and forty strange Greeks, who were in 
auother fortress in the island. We copy 
the following paragraph from the Smyrnean 
Journal, an open and rancorous enemy to 
the Greek cause:—‘ The Ipsariots, in 
St. Nicolo, considering their numerous 
enemies, and the new troops who were ar- 
riving every instant, understood that a 
longer defence was useless, and that they 
must perish as heroes. Their fire ceased 
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for a few minutes—the Tarks dart forward, 
and scale in crowds, and were on the point 
of entering, when the garrison, firing a 
gun, took down the Ipsariot flag and sud- 
denly hoisted a white flag, on which were 
inscribed these words, ‘* Liberty or Death.” 
Scarcely had this standard begun to wave, 
when a terrible explosion was heard; the 
Ipsariot, the Turk, all disappeared—all was 
swallowed up; the Isle even was shaken 
to its foundations ; and on the sea, for some 
miles, vessels were violently tossed.” In the 
mean time the fugitive Ipsariots had joined 
at Syra the Hydriots and Spezziots, and 
victoriously executed the bold enterprize of 
retaking the island. They took on this oc- 
casion about 80 vessels, and burnt others. 
In the night of the 10th July the roads of 
Ipsara resembled an ocean of fire. 

If the following accounts from Zante, 
dated Aug. 2, can be depended on, the af- 
fairs of the Greeks present a very flattering 
appearance.—‘‘ The most complete success 
has just crowned all the enterprizes, civil 
and military, of the Greek Government. The 
imprudent faction which has disturbed the 
nation more than a year, and impeded the 
march of Government, is annihilated. After 
exhausting mild methods, the Executive 
Council had recourse to force, and succeed- 
ed, though the adversaries of Government 
had represented it as feeble, in taking from 
this party the impregnable Acrocorinth, 
Tripolitza, and several other strong places. 
Napoli di Romane was soou given up to it, 
and the moderation with which it used its 
victory, conciliated even its subdued adver- 
saries. The long delay in paying the loan 
contracted for at London, threatened Greece 
for a moment with a total want of the 
funds necessary for military operations,which 
would have left the nation exposed without 
the means of defence to the enemy. The 
Government, however, found extraordinary 
resources in this critical period, and suc- 
ceeded in fitting out two fleets. The first, 
sent to Candia, chased away the Egyptian 
fleet, and recaptured Caso, troyed all 
the Turkish troops in that island, The 
other fleet, by its brilliant success, repaired 
the disasters of I » and made the Turks 

y very dear for their ephemeral advantage. 
ee Turkish ships of war, and about sixty 
transports and boats destroyed, was the 
result of the action of April the seventh, 
between Ipsara, Mitylene, and Scio. Later 
news inform us that another engagement 
took place at the end of July, between Mity- 
lene and Smyrna, when od Turkish fleet 
was defeated a second time, with greater 
loss than the first, and obliged to seek 
shelter at Smyrna. The famous Canario, 
who blew up two Turkish = inl en 
(see p. 35) icularly distinguished him- 
self, and be did ‘he Greeks obtain a 


more decisive or brilliant success, The 
news 
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news from the Continent of Greece also is 
favourable to the Greeks. In the month of 
June several corps of Musselmans placed by 
Dervish Pacha in Thessaly, were attacked 
and defeated by the Grecks. In spite of 
these defeats, the Seraskier of Rumelia col- 
lected a considerable force, and endeavoured, 
in the middle of July, to penetrate into Li- 
vadia. The Greeks met him near Saradena, 
and routed him completely, making a great 
carnage. The provisions, guns, and ammu- 
nition of the Generalissimo of the Porte fell 
into the hands of the Greeks, and Dervish 
Pacha repassed the Spercius with the wreck 
of his army. The loan is at length con- 
cluded, and all the money which has arrived 
at Zante, been paid to the Greek Govern- 
ment. This is an advantage, and will give 
new strength to the nation and to military 
operations. The news relative to the Egyp- 
tian expedition is contradictory. Some 
letters say the Viceroy has not given up his 
expedition, but only postponed it till the 
end of August. Other letters say this skil- 
ful satrap amuses the Porte, but he has 
neither the means nor the will to undertake 
such an expedition. The late success of the 
Greeks will undoubtedly have an influence 
onh is determination.” 
EGYPT. 

Mr. J. Burton, who is employed by the 
Pacha of Egypt in making geological re- 
searches, has discovered, in-the desart east 
of the Nile, on the coast of the Red 
Sea, and in the parallel of Syout, a beau- 
tiful little temple, of the Ionic order, with 
the following inscription on the pediment : 
“« For the safety of our ever-victorious, ab- 
solute, and august lord, Caesar, and for the 
whole of his house, this temple and all its 
dependencies have been dedicated to the 
sun, to the great serafics, and to the other 
divinities, by Epaphroditus, ...... of Cesar, 
governor of Egypt, Marcus U!pius Chresi- 
mus being superintendant of the works 
under Procolnanus.” 

In the same track, he came to a moun- 
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rection, Others, ready squared, lay fixed 
on props, that were marked and numbered. 
He found also an endless number of sarco- 
phagi, vases, and columns of large dimen- 
sions. Hard by were huts, or booths, in 
ruins, and the remains of forges. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Mexico.—A Mexican Gazette -has ar- 
rived, with the official account of the execu- 
tion of Iturbide. The Gazette contains all 
the particulars of Iturbide’s landing, of his 
arrest, and of his death. When the intel- 
ligence of Iturbide’s execution reached 
Mexico, public rejoicings took place, as 
well as a general illumination of the city. 
It appears that Iturbide landed on the 15th 
of , uly, and proceeded on horseback, with 
his Aide-de-Camp, to Sote la Marina, where 
General Garcia, who commanded in that 
district, received him, turned out the 
treops, and proclaimed him, Iturbide, Cap- 
tain-General of all the troops. On the 17th, 
Madame Iturbide, the family, and bag; 
were landed, and it appeared that the — * le 
were very well received. On the 19th a 
letter, dated Padrilla, was transmitted by 
General Fillipe de la Garza to the Mexican 
Minister of War, announcing that he had 
arrested Dou Augustin Iturbide on the 
17th, that he presented him to the Congress 
of the State at Padrilla on the 19th, and 
that, conformably to the law respecting 
traitors, he was shot at six o'clock in the 
evening of the 19th.—The Members of the 
Junto of the city of Padrilla have published 
a certificate, stating that Iturbide was 
brought into the city a prisoner on the 
19th, and shot the same evening. The fact 
of his being executed is further corroborated 
by a certificate from the curate of the city 
of Padrilla. 

The news from Peru is of a cheering ten- 
dency. Olaneta, a Royalist Genaral, has, 
with his division, declared for the cause of 
independence, and opened ications 
with Bolivar. What adds to the value of his 
ion to the Patriots is, that he had 








tain called Gebal Dockam, or Mountain of 
Smoke. Its summit is covered with roads 
and paths leading to 4 quarries of an- 
tique red porphry. e found immense 
blocks ready chisselled, lying in every di- 


previously beaten the Spanish General Ca- 
ratalla, with a corps of 3,000 men. This 
event must contribute powerfully to the final 
success of the Independents. 


— sa 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


In 125 years the value of our whole 
oreign trade, that is, of our exports and 
imports united, has amounted to the aston- 
ishing sum of 3,968,484,079/. Our largest 
European export in that time has been 
to Holland and Flanders, amounting to 
297,209,685/. while to France we have 
only exported about a sixth part so much, 
viz. 51,267,705. On the average of seven 
years ending 1822 our annual exports to 


Germany (exclusive of Prussia) amounted 
to 8,772,871/.; whereas to France they 
were only 1,314,0791. 

Extraordinary Phenomenon in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire.—On Thursday last, the 
2nd instant, at Haworth, five miles South 
of Keighley, in the West Riding of the 
county of York, and on the borders of 


Lancashire, about six o’clock in the evening, 
a part of the high lands on the Stanbury- 
moor 
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moor opened into a chasm, and sunk to the 
depth of six yards, in some places exhibiting 
a ragged appearance, and forming two prin- 
cipal cavities; the one was about 200 yards, 
and the other not less than 600 yards in cir- 
cumference. From these hollows issued 
two immense volumes of muddy water, and 
uniting at a distance of upwards of 100 
yards from their sources, constituted," for 
about two hours, an overwhelming flood 
from forty to fifty (sometimes seventy) 
yards in width, and seldom less than four 
yards in depth. This dark slimy mixture 
of mud and water followed the course of a 
rivulet, overflowing its banks for twenty or 
thirty yards on each side, and to the distance 
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opened, by the direction of his Majesty. 
The well:had been closed up for more than 
thirty years ; but it is within the recollection 
of many persons that it was formerly a place 
of great resort, and that the waters were 
highly recommended by the medical practi- 
tioners of the neighbourhood. Its taste 
and qualities are very similar to those of the 
Cheltenham spa. It is conjectured that, if 
an analysis of the water should prove satis- 
factory, an application will be made to the 
proper authorities for permission to convey 
it by pipes to Windsor. 

Mr. George Hale was lately committed 
to Maidstone gaol, to take his trial for sub- 
mitting libellous pamphlets, entitled ** The 





of seven or eight miles from the i diate 
irruption ; all this way there is deposited a 
black moorish substance, varying from eight 
to thirty-six inches in depth, and mixed 
occasionally with sand and rocky fragmeuts, 

ieces of timber, and uprooted trees, which 
Fad been borne along by the impetuous tor- 
rent. This heavy and powerful stream broke 
down one solid stone bridge, made breaches 
in two others, clogged up and stopped 
several mills, laid flat and destroyed whole 
fields of corn, and overthrew to the founda- 
tion several hovels and walls. In its course 
it entered the houses, floating the furniture 
about, to the astonishment and terror of the 
inhabitants. At the time of the irruption 
the clouds were copper-coloured, and lower- 
ing; the atmosphere was strongly electric, 
and unusually close and sultry. ‘There was 
at the same time loud and frequent thunder, 
with much zigzag lightning, peculiarly 
flaring and vivid. An hour before there was 
scarcely a breath of air stirring, but the 
wind quickly rose to a hurricane, and after 
blowing hard from six to eight o’clock, sunk 
again into a profound calm, at which time 
the heavy rain, which had continued all the 
while, ceased, and, with the exception of a 
few floating clouds, the sky was very serene. 
The whole is conjectured by the neighbours 
to be caused by some subterraneous com- 
motion, the most considerable, as to its 
results, that has taken place in this kingdom 
for many generations. The river Aire, at 
Leeds, presented the effects of this pheno- 
menon last Friday afternoon ; the water that 
came down the river was in such a putrid 
state, as to have poisoned great quantities 
of fish; and the water has become entirely 
useless for culinary purposes, as well as for 
dyers, &c. The Commissioners of the 
water-works have given public notice to the 
inhabitants of Leeds, that they will at pre- 
sent suspend the supply of water, so totally 
useless to them, until the stream subsides 
into a proper state. 

A well, or spring, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties, situated near the ex- 
tremity of the Long Walk, about a mile 
and a half from //indsor, was lately re- 





two Opinions,” to the soldiers in Woolwich 
Barracks, intending to incite them to acts 
of insubordination, &c. 

Lyme, Sept. 15.— We understand his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham has be- 
come the purchaser of that grand fossil ske- 
leton at Anning’s fossil depdt, Lyme Regis, 
whence it will be removed, as soon as his 
Grace returns from his aquatic excursion, to 
his residence at Stowe. His Grace's col- 
lection will then contain two of the dest 
and most perfect of the fossil skeletons 
which have been taken from the blue lias of 
Lyme; and we are sure they may challenge 
competition with any in E . 

As some workmen in the employ of John 
Day, esq. were lately digging the foundation 
of a farm-house near Biggleswade, co. Bed- 
ford, they suddenly struck upon something 
hard, which upon investigation proved to 
be a helmet of most exquisite workmanship. 
After the earth had been partially cleared 
away, they discovered some human bones ; 
this induced them to make further search, 
and shortly afterwards they turned up a pou- 
derous metallic substance of an oval form, 
like a shield; a few inches lower they found 
more human bones, and before night, when 
the whole was cleared away, they distinctly 
made out the skeleton of a man and horse ; 
the man appeared to have been clothed in a 
complete suit of armour, which was nearly 
perfect, though somewhat disjointed. He 
appeared to have been of gigantic stature ; 
the sword, which was very ponderous, lay 
at the feet of the horse. On the following 
morning, whilst pursuing their occupation, 
the workmen discovered some other skele- 
tons of men and horses, all standing in an 
erect position, clothed in armour, and nearly 
as perfeet as the first which was discovered. 
Mr. Day, with great liberality, is proceed- 
ing in a further search, as from the posi- 
tion of the skeletons already found, and the 
marshy nature of the ground, little doubt is 
entertained but many more will be found, 
and that it must have been a whole body of 
horse which unfortunately fell into some 
snare of an enemy, aud were thus swal- 


lowed up. 
PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS,. 
—o— 


Gazette Promotions. 


War-Office, Aug. 20.—15th Lt. Drag. 

. H. e, to be Major.—Cape Corps 

(Cavalry) ; Brevet Major A, C. Crauford, 

to be Major.—Veteran Companies for ser- 

vice in Newfoundland: Brev. Lieut.-col. T. 
K. Burke, to be Major. 

Aug. 21.—The 24th Regt. of Foot to 
bear the word ‘ Nivelle” on its colours and 
appointments, in consequence of the dis- 
tinguished conduct of that regiment in the 
action near Nivelle on 10th Nov. 1813. 

War-Office, Aug. 27.—39th Foot, Brevet 
Lt.-col. P. Lindesay, to be Lieut.-col.— 
Brevet Major D. Macpherson, to be Ma- 
jor.—73d Ditto, Major T. B. Bramford, 
to be Major.—97th Ditto, Major T. Pa- 
terson, to be Major.—Lt.-col. W. Belford, 
to be Fort-Major of Dartmouth Castle, vice 
Wright, deceased. 

Sept. 4.—Maj. Wm. Davison, K.H. G.O. 
Aid-de-Camp and Equerry to the Duke of 
Cambridge, knighted. 

War-Office, S 10.—72d . Foot, 
Capt.  Becwale, to be Majet-Onee 
J. Brutton, from 82d Foot, to be inspec- 
tor of the Militia in the Ionian Islands, vice 
Lord E. Hay, appointed to the 72d Foot. 

Sept. 11.—Sir Wm. A’Court, Bart. K.B. 
to be his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to his Most Faith- 
ful Majesty.—Hon. Francis Reginald Forbes, 
to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Embassy at 
that Court.—Right Hon. Wm. Noel-Hill, 
to be Minister Plenipotentiary to the King 
of Naples.—Right en. A. J. Foster, to be 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Sar- 
dinia.—H. W. W. Wynn, esq. to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Denmark.— 


Right Hon. Lord Erskine, to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Wurtemberg. 





EccresiasticaL PrererMEnts. 

Rev. Rich. Jenkyns, D.D. Dinder Prebend, 
at Wells. 

Rev. Rob. Holdsworth, to a Preb. at Exeter. 

Rev. W. H. Arundell, Cheriton Fitz-Paine 
R, Devon. 

Rev. Jos. Badeley, Blewbury V. Berks. 

Rev. J. C. Clapp, Clusten R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. C, Fetton, Cowthorp R. co. York, 

Rev. Wm. Harriott, Odiham V. Hants. 

Rev. Sam. Hill, Snargate, Kent. 

Rev. Mr. Hume, Warminster V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Howard, Taconelston R. Norfolk, 

Rev. Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity Coll. 
Garsi n R. Oxford. 

Rev. Hen. J. Jones, Flint Perp. Cur. 

Rev. C, L. Kerby, B.C.L. one of the three 
portions of Bampton V. vice Richards, resig. 

Rev. Mr. Knight, Sheffield, St. Paul's P.C. 

Rev. W. B, Landon, Lillinstone Lovell R. 
Oxon. 

Rev. Thos. Nelson, Little Dunkeld Church 
and Parish, co. Perth. 

Rev. W. Palmer, Petesworth V. co. Warwick. 

Rev. J, Wing, Cheynies R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Merrewether, Chaplain to Duchess 
of Clarence. 

Rev. Geo. Crookshank, Chaplain to Dow. 
C’tss. of Clonmell, 

Rev. Wm. Fred. Hamilton, Chaplain to Visct. 
Melbourne. 





Civit PrererMeENTs. 


Sir Hudson Lowe, Governor of Antigua. 
Charles Peers, esq. Recorder of Wallingford, 
Berks. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. Near Edinburgh, the lady of Sir 
Thos. Bradford, K.C.B. a dau.—-Lady Anne 
Baird, a dau.—The wife of Rev. W. B. Brom- 
ley, a daughter. 

Aug. 10. At Thorp-Arch, the wife of 
Thos. Walker, esq. a dau.—i4. At Off- 
church-Bury, Warwickshire, the wife of 
Rev. Geo. st Howman, a dau.— 16. 
The wife of a tradesman in the Hawkhill, 
Dundee, was delivered of three fine daugh- 
ters, who, with the mother, are likely to 
do well—20, At Holkham, Norfolk, lady 
Anne Coke, a son.—22. At Lofthouse 
Hall, near Knaresboro’, the wife of Chas. 
Slingsby, esq. a son and heir.—At Power- 
stock, Dorset, the wife of Rev. J. S. M. 
Anderson, a son and heir.—23. At Ply- 
mouth, the wife of E. A. Hoffay, esq. a 
dau.—26. At Long Melford, Suffolk, the 
wife of Rev. S. Sheen, Rector of Stanstead, 
a dau.—28. At Doncaster, the wife of John 


oo Stanhope, esq. a dau.—29. At 
anstead, the wife of Moncy Wigram, esq. 


a son.—The wife of Jacob Wood, esq. 
banker, of Tetbury, a dau.—s30. At Hamp- 
ton Lodge, — Lady Catherine Long, 
a dau.—31. At Mr, Sergeant Vaughan’s, 
Montague-place, Lady St. John, a dau, 

Sept, 1. At the house of her father, Sir 
Ludford Hervey, the Lady of H. N. Daniell, 
esq. Royal Artillery, a son.—2. At the 
house of her father, Highbury-hill, the 
wife of Rev. C. D. Brereton, a dau.—3. At 
Winestead, the Lady of Col. Maister, a dau. 
—4. At inton, Warwickshire, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Davenport Bromley, a dau. 
-—7. At Clifton, the wife of E. Barnwell, 
end. a son.—10. In Montague-place, the 
aife of H. Hendricks, esq. a dau.—12. At 
Rushall, the wife of Rev. W. Ramsden, a 
dau.—13. The wife of G. Buckton, esq. of 
Great Coram-street, a son. 
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June 17. At Bramfield, co. Suffolk, S. 
Clissold, esq. to Charlotte, dau. of T. Sher- 
lock Gooch, esq. M.P. for Suffolk. 

July 7. Geo. Gould Morgan, esq. M.P. 
of Brickenden Bury Park, Herts. son of 
Sir C. Morgan, bart. M.P. to Eliza-Anne, 
dau. of late Rev, W. Beville, of King-street, 
Portman-square. Rev. W. Whitmarsh 
Phelps, to Octavia, dau. of Rev. J. Thaine 
Frewd, Vicar of Kemble, Wilts. 8. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Hon. H. Beau- 
champ ana to Lady Susan - Caroline, 
dau. of Earl St. Germain. Rev. H. Tom- 
kinson, Rector of Davenham, Cheshire, to 
Harriet-Sophia, dau. of Shakespeare Phil- 
lips, esq. of Barlow Hall, Lancashire. 
10. Capt. Thos. Pratt Barlow, 11th Dra- 
goons, to Margaret, widow of late Edw. 
Watson, esq. Bengal Civil Service, and eld- 
est dau. of Rev. Dr. Bathie. In Port- 
land-place, Lord Garvagh, to Rosabelle- 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of H. Bonham, esq. 
M.P. 11. Rev. W. Venables Vernon, son 
of Abp. of York, to Matilda-Mary, dau. of 
Col. W. Gooch, and grand-dau. of Sir T. 
Gooch, of Benacre Hall, Suffolk, bart. 
12. Charles, son of Joseph Hume, esq. of 
Montpellier House, Notting-hill, Kensing- 
ton, to Maria, dau. of E. L’Estrange, esq. 
of Hunstanton, King’s County. ——13. 
Jas. Taylor, esq. of Furnival’s Inn, Solici- 
tor, to «4 dau. of late Jesse Ainsworth, 
esq. of Wicken Hall, Lancashire. Lord 
De Dunstanville, to Miss Lemon, dau. of 
Sir W. Lemon, bart. Hon. and Rev, 
H. E. J. Howard, youngest son of Earl 
of Carlisle, to Henrietta-Eliz. dau. of J. 
Wright, esq. of Mapperley, Notts. At 
Deddington, Mr. Chas. Faulkner, of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, to Anne, only child of late 
John Duffell, esq. of Wroxton, Oxon. 
Edw. Bird, of Lincoln’s Inn, esq. Barris- 
ter at Law, to Miss Emma Burt, of Brix- 
ton. 14. N. W. Peach, esq. of Hyde, 
Dorset, to Harriet, dau. of late J. T. At- 
kyns, esq. of Huntercombe House, Bucks. 
--—At Kneesworth House, Royston, Henry, 
son of S. Smith, esq. MP. of Woodhall 
Park, Herts, to Lady Lucy Leslie Mel- 
ville, sister of Earl of Leven and Melville. 
15. Rev. Lord G. H. Spencer Church- 
ill, 83d son of the Duke of Marlborough, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Rev. Dr. 
Nares, Rector of Biddenden, Kent- 
Rev. Rob. Williams, eldest son of Rev. R. 
Williams, Rector of Great Houghton, to 
Miss Newman, niece of the Recorder of 
London. Andrew-Haigh Milroy, esq. of 
Muswell-hill, to Anne, dau. of Mr. Wm. 

w, jun. At Durham, Carlisle Bam- 
lett, esq. son of J. B. esq. of Haverton Hall, 
Stockton, to Anne, dau. of late Adam Al- 





















































derson, esq. of Tokenhouse-yard, and Hack- 
ney-road,_—17. At St. George's, Hanover- 
square, Sam. G. Gist, esq. of Wormington 
Grange, Gloucestershire, to Hon. Mary- 
Anne Westenra, only dau. of Lord Ross- 
more. At the house of his Excellency 
the British Ambassador, at the Hague, 
John-Payne Elwes, esq. of Stoke College, 
Suffolk, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, dau. of Is. 
Elton, esq. of _—q 19. Rev. G. 
Traherne, of St. Hilary, Glamorganshire, 
to Ellen, dau. of J. G. Royds, esq. of Cle- 
menstone House. —-Francis-Gittius Francis, 
esq. son of C. Francis, esq. of Bexley, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of G. W. B. Bohun, esq. 
of Beccles. 20. At St. Mary-le-bone, 
Alfred, sou of Abel Chapman, esq. of Wood- 
ford, to Caroline, dau. of Sir F. Macnagh- 
ten, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court in Caleutta——At Norton Canon, 
Herefordshire, Rev. Thos. Stacey, Vicar of 
Roath, Glamorganshire, to ~Anne, 
dau. of late J. Richards, esq. of Cardiff. 
21. At Edinburgh, Rev. John-Matthias 
Turner, Rector of Wilmslow, Cheshire, to 
Louisa-Lewis, 3d dau. of late yr Geo. 
Robertson, R.N.——By apecial Licence, 
John Barnes, esq. of Chorley Wood House, 
Herts, to Sarah, dau. of rf Medley, esq. 
of Farington.—--24. Walter-Lawrence Law- 
rence, esq. of Sandywell Park, Gloucester, 
to Mary, only child of late Christian Splidt, 
esq. of Stratford, Essex. 26. At Mill- 
brook, Hants, Lieut. R. S. Amiel, to Anne, 
dau. of Jas. de Visme, esq. of New Court, 
Gloucestershire, and grand-dau. of late 
Judge Bearcroft——Vincent-Stuckey Rey- 
nolds, esq. of Bolton-street, to Marian, 
dau. of G. Basevi, esq. of Montague-street, 
R Il-sq Thomas, son of Benj. 
Rawson, esq. of Darley Hall, Lancashire, 
to Francis-Penelope, dau. of J. P. Tempest, 
Col. Ist Royal Lancashire Militia, of Tong 
Hall, co. Yerk,——27. At Sevenoaks, Capt. 
Rich. Streatfield, R.N. son of H. S. esq. of 
Chiddingstone, Kent, to Anne, dau. of H. 
Woodgate, esq. of River Hill——At Sken- 
dleby, Jas. Preston, esq. to Sophia, dau. of 
Ww. hall, esq. of Great Grimsby.-—Rev. 
W.R.Skilton, to Maria, dau. of Mrs. Biggs, of 
the Manor, Barking.—At same time, Mr.Jas. 
Biggs, to Charlotte, 3d dau. of Robt. Mar- 
tin, esq. deceased, late of Great Ilford. 
28. John Dickinson, of Broad-street Build- 
ings, esq. to Catherine, dau. of late Michael 
Andrew Verbeke, of London, esq. At 
Burton, Rev. Rob. Stephen Stevens, M.A. 
Vicar of South Petherwin and Truen, Corn- 
wall, to dau. of late D. Burges, esq. of 
Bristol. 29. At Clifton, Rev. G. H. 
Ridding, B.C.L. Second Master of Win- 
chester College, Rector of Rolston, Wilts, 
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to Charlotte, dau. of Rev. T. Stonehouse 
Vigor, of York Crescent, Clifton. 29. 
Hen. only son of J.Wilson, esq. of Highbury- 
hill, Middlesex, to Mary, dau. of E. Fuller 
Maitland, esq. of Shinfield Park, Berks. 
At Great Torrington, Rev. W. Johnson 
Yonge, Rector of Rockburne, co. Hants, 
to Eliz. dau. of Rev. P. Wellington Furze. 
S, White esq. of Fretherne-lodge, co. 
Gloucester, to Jane, dau. of J. Tripp, esq. 
——Rev. Jos. Cox, Master of Gainsbro’ 
School, to Mary, dau, of late J. Nettleship, 
esq. of Gainsbro’——31. John, son of G, 
Wentworth Wentworth, esq. of Woolley 
Park, co. York, to Henrietta-Maria, dau. 
of J. Bosanquet, esq. of Broxenbury, Herts. 

Lately. At Lianbedehr, Rev, G. Strong, 
of Dyserth, Vicar of St. Asaph and Llan- 
sannan, co. Denbigh, to Miss Bury, dau. 
and co-heiress of the late T. B. esq. of 
Bury, co. Lancaster. At Avely, John 
Beard, esq. of Winchester, co. Hants, to 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, of Southampton, 
same county. At Alverstoke, Rev. Arth. 
Goddard, to Anna, dau. of Capt. Barker, 
R.N. of Gosport. Rev. J. Knevett, 
Master of the Free Grammar School, Eye, 
to Miss Kerry, of Hoxne, Suffolk. Rev. 
R. C. Wilson, Vicar of Preston, Lancashire, 
to Frances-Harriet, dau. of late T. Parr, 
esq. of Bengal Civil Service. Hon. and 
Rev. Wm. Nevill, son of the Earl of Aber- 
gavenny, to Caroline, dau. of Ralph Leeke, 
esq. of Longford Hall, Salop. R. To- 
rin Kindersley, esq. M.A. son of N, E. 
Kindersley, esq. of Sunning Hill, Berks, to 
Mary-Anne, only dau. of Rev. J. Leigh Ben- 
nett, of Thorpe-place, Surrey.—--Rev. A. P. 
Kelley, Vicar of Little Hampton, Sussex, 
to Miss Jenkin, of Clewer Villa, Berks.——- 
At Sculcoates, Rev. Erskine Neale, to 
Mary, only dau. of G. Fielding, esq. of 
Hull. Rev. H. Locking, M.A. to Mary, 
dau. of late Rev. T. Beaumont Burnaby, 
Rector of Asfordby, Leic. Rev. Jo- 
nathan-Chase Matchett, M.A. of Congham, 
Norfolk, to Eliza-Janette, dau. of late Rev. 
C. Dode, M.A. Rector of Denver.——Rev. 
B. Powell, of Wigan, to Anne, dau. of Rev. 
T. Wade, of Tottington, Shropshire. -—~ 
Rev. H. J. Ingilby, Rector of West Keal, 
Lincolnshire, to Elizabeth, dau. of late D. 
Hort Macdowall, esq. of Wilkinshaw, Ren- 
frewshire. At Aysgarth, Rev. John Met- 
calfe, 2d son of Jas. Metcalfe, esq. of As- 
krigg, to Eliz. dau. of late F. Chapman, esq. 
of tec Rust, in Wensleydale. At 
Paisley, Rev. Ebenezer Miller, of Black- 
burn, to Miss Margaret Macpherson. 
Rev. G. D. Mudie, of Rochford, Essex, to 
Wedderburn A. dau. of Mr. Ainslie, of Dun- 
dee.——At Lewisham, Rev. Thos. N. Ste- 
vens, Chaplain to the East India Company, 
to Frances-Mary, only dau, of late Capt. 
John Major. Rev. J. Hind, M.A. F.A.S. 
to Eliza, dau. of Rev. J. Stoddart, North- 
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Rev. T. Jones, of Liandirian, 





ampton. 
Glamorganshire, to Elizabeth, dau. of L. 
Morice, esq. of Aberllolwyn, Aberystwith. 
Rev. John-Baines Graham, to Louisa, 
only daw. of late Rich. Thorley, esq. of Bar- 
ton-on-Humber. Rev. Sam. Lloyd, of 
South Cerney, Gloucestershire, to Mary, 
dau. of late W. Ankers, esq. of Tillidown 
House, near Dursley. 

Sept. 1. John Jeffreys, of Blakebrooke, 
Worcestershire, esq. to Caroline, dau. of T. 
Davy, esq. of Gould-square, London. 
2. Rev. G. Mathew, Vicar of Greenwich, 
to Mary, dau. of S. Enderby, esq. of Black- 
heath.——Capt. C. Graham, to Mrs. Fid- 
kin, of the Parade, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
-—4. At Shrewsbury, Richard Smith, F.R. 
S.L. of Liverpool, to Marianne, 2d dau. of 
W. Egerton Jeffreys, esq. of Coton-hill, 
Salop. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
W. Adair Carter, esq. to Eliz. Hyde, sister 
to J. Hayne, esq. of Haddon, Jamaica, and 
Burderop Park, Wilts——J. Wm. Ogle, 
esq. to Anne, dau. of J. Scott, esq. of Brom- 
ley, Kent. 6. Jas. Reeves, esy. of Ely- 

lace, to Jane-Mary, 2d dau. of H. Carington 
henten, esq. F.S.A. of Myddelton-house, 
Enfield. Alex. Wardrop, esq. of Madras, 
to Jassie, dau. of late R. Burn, esq. Edin- 
burgh.——7. Rev. T. Trevenen Penrose, 
to Susanna-Mary, dau. of the Rev. Joshua 
Brooke, Rector of Gamston.——Dr. Wil- 
liams, of Bedford-place, to E. L. M. dau. of 
late J. G. Philips, esq. M.P. of Cwingwilly, 
Carmarthenshire, —— John-Sidney Ferrell, 
esq. of Royal Artil. to Mary, dau. of late T. 
Baynton, esq. of Clifton. Arthur Eas- 
ton, esq. of the Board of Controul, to Miss 
Catherine Raitt. 8. W. Warren Hast- 
ings, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of Dr. Burrows, of Gower-street. 
John Nelson, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, 
to Caroline, 2d dau. of Dr. Burrows, of 
Gower-street. 9. Edw. Biddle, esq. to 
Jane, dau, of late T. Colchester, esq. 
Chatham. Mr. W. Mackintosh Hutton, 
of Camberwell, to Elizabeth, dau. of J. 
Chapman, esq. of Putney. At Caver- 
sham park, Sir T. Elmsley Croft, bart. to 
Sophia- Jane Lateward, only child of late R. 
Lateward Lateward, esq. of Ealing-grove. 
George-James Clifton, esq. to Mary, 
dau. of J. Revans, esq. of Kennington. 
Henry, eldest son of Chas, Rossi, esq. of 
Lisson-grove, to Catherine- Anne, dau. of 
late Rev. R. Wilson, Rector of Desford, 
co, Leic.——J. Bayley, esq. F.R. and A.S. 
of Upper Harley-street, to Sophia-Anne, 
dau. of Right Hon. R. Ward, of Bangor 
Castle, co. Down. John-Bate, eldest 
son of W. Cardale, esq. of Bedford-row, to 
Emma, dau. of late T. W. Plummer, esq. 
of Clapham. 11. J. Mitchell, esq. M.P. 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of J. Elliot, esq. of 
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OBITUARY. 
i ae 


Kino anv Queen or tne SANDWicH 
IsLanps. 


July 8. Aged 22, Tamehamalu, Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands.—After the body 
had been embalmed, it was placed in a leaden 
coffin, and laid upon tressels in the Govern- 
or’s (Poki’s) bed-chamber till the 12th. 
The coffin was elevated about four feet from 
the ground, by tressels. On each side were 
wax candles placed at equal distances, and 
around were suspended the hau manu, or 
war cloaks, which are very beautiful, and 
composed of red and yellow feathers, cu- 
riously wrought. At the head of the coffin 
were placed her Majesty’s cloak, and the 
kaili, or fan plume, and on the lid the rei 
ulu mano, or head and neck ornaments of 
the deceased. Bouquets of flowers were 
arranged on each side, and the floor strewed 
with rose leaves. ‘The body was not embalm- 
ed by the usual process, but merely wrapped 
tightly in waxed linen, which is sufficient for 
its —— It was soldered in a leaden 
coffin, which was deposited in one of oak, 
covered with rich crimson Genoa velvet ; the 
handles and mountings were of plated Bri- 
tannia metal. In the centre of the lid was a 
large brass plate, on which is engraven the 
following inscription : 

TAMEHAMALU ELI 
No Na aina o awahi 
Make I Pelekani 
22 Makaiki Taitu 
London 8 Kemahoe o ke Maikaiki 
1824. 


Underneath was the following in English : 
TAMEHAMALU, 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands, 
departed this life in London, on the 8th of 
July, 1824, aged 22 years. 


On each side of the coffin stood the Lady 
Companion of the deceased Queen, the Go- 
vernor, Treasurer, and two others of the 
suite, and the Interpreter at the foot. 

The mortal remains of the Queen were 
removed at five o'clock from Osborn’s Ho- 
tel, in a hearse and six, followed by some of 
the suite in a mourning coach, and deposit- 
ed in a vault under St. Martin’s Church, 
where it remained until removed for em- 
barkation. 

It is known that their Majesties were 
converted’ to Christianity, and when the 
melancholy intelligence of his consort’s 
death was, communicated, his Majesty was 
for a few moments deeply affected ; he then 
looked upwards, and said, ‘* She is gone to 
Heaven.” After a pause he added, “I 
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know that every thing that skill and care 
could do, has been done. I am 1 for 
it.” The King understood English a little, 
and spoke a few sentences. The deceased 
Queen could read it well. Numbers of the 
nobility and gentry, and many distinguished 
Naval Officers, have left cards of condo- 
lence. 

On the 14th, the King who had laboured 
under great illness, died, at the Caledonian 
Hotel in Robert-street, Adelphi. On the 
Tuesday morning his Majesty was consider- 
ed somewhat better, and he passed a tran- 
quil night, but in the afternoon he became 
worse, and at night it was found necessary 
to send for Dr. Ley, from his house in 
Mount-street. On the arrival of that gen- 
tleman he found that his Majesty was in a 
very low state, and death appeared to be ap- 

roaching fast. The King, on seeing Dr. 
= caught him by the hand, and said in 
his own mapeaes **I am dying, I know I 
am dying.” He continued very sensible, 
and knew all around him. Madame Poki, 
the Governor's lady, was particularly atten- 
tive to his Majesty; she supported his head 
from one o'clock till the time the vital spark 
had fled: Poki, the Governor, and the rest 
of the suite were supporting their Royal 
Master's legs at the foot of the bed. At 
two o'clock he became alarmingly worse, 
and he seemed then not to know any person: 
the Admiral was brought into the room, and 
was affected to tears. The King took no 
notice of him, nor of any other person about 
him. From that time till four o’clock he 
kept continually saying, ‘‘I shall lose my 
tongue, I shall lose my tongue,” and just 
before he breathed his last, his Majesty 
faintly said, ** Farewell to you all, I am 
dead, I am happy.” After uttering these 
— he expired in the arms of Madame 

oki. 

On the 18th, the undertaker and his as- 
sistants arrived at the Caledonian Hotel, to 
prepare for placing the Royal body in the 
temporary depository in the vault at St. 
Martin’s Church. About five, a hearse 
drawn by six horses, and a mourning coach, 
drove up to the tavern, and the coffin was 
brought out on the shoulders of eight men, 
and placed in the carriage. 

The Governor, Treasurer, Rives the Se- 
cretary, and Captain Starbuck, then entered 
the mourning coach, and the procession 
moved on at a funeral pace towards St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, where; om its arrival, the 
coffin was taken out end carried through the 
aile of the church, and deposited by the 
side of Tamehamalu the late Queen. The 

mourning 
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mourning coach then conveyed the suite 
back to the Caledonian Hotel. 

A few days prior to the King’s death, 
Mr. Rives, at his Majesty’s request, pre- 
pared a testamentary document, but it was 
not signed till a few hours before his disso- 
dJution. The Governor, at the King’s re- 
quest, attested the will for his Majesty, he 
being so feeble he could not hold his pen, 
but upon Rives explaining to him that the 
document would be invalid unless he attest- 
ed it in his own hand-writing, the King 
took up the pen, and, with assistance, made 
his mark, which was witnessed by Doctors 
Ley and Peregrine, besides the Governor 
and the rest of the suite. 

Of his manners much has been said. 
During the voyage he was free and more 
conversational, and would ‘** unbend” to 
participate in the general conduct or enjoy- 
ments of those around him; but on arriving 
in England he became more considerate in 
his demeanour, and evidently had no humble 
opinion of monarchical consequence. He 
seemed to consider that a King’s word was 
law, or that it was his ** bond ;” and that 
the Monarch’s decision, answer, or /jiat, 
should not be pronounced without the am- 
plest reflection—as involving a step that 
could not be retraced. If any question or 
subject of importance were submitted to 
him, he would not return an immediate an- 
swer; he would turn round to reflect, and 
perhaps might not return an answer for 
some minutes, or till another part of the 
day. And whatever might have been his 
occasional d yur on ship-board, he did 
not ‘‘relax” on shore; he always seemed 
mindful to sustain the dignity of his station. 

The physicians noticed a gradual increase 
in his Majesty’s disorder since the lawnented 
death of Lis Royal consort; and on the af- 
ternoon of Monday last, after her Majesty’s 
remains had been deposited in St. Martin's 
Church, he made some anxious inquiries of 
his attendants if they had seen her safely en- 
tombed ; on being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he said he was happy, and that he 
hoped he should soon be with her. 

His Majesty, immediately after the death 
of the Queen, requested, should he fall a 
victim to his disorder, that his body and 
that of his wife should be conveyed with as 

-much speed as possible to his dc 

The body laid in state precisely in the 

same manner as that of her Majesty. 








The following dispatch to the Prime Mi- 
nister of the Sandwich Islands, announcing 
“the demise of his Majesty, was forwarded 
to Falmouth : 


** Osborn’s Hotel, London, July 15, 1824. 

“ Dear Friend—It is very sorrowful news 

for you, but being the will of Heaven, we 
must submit, I mentioned in my letter, 
dated July 9, the death of our good Queen. 
The King, having lost his consort, was much 
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agitated by the fatal shock, and, unable to 
support the weight his manly bosom expe- 
rienced, he died, my dear friend, and left us 
to lament the virtues we so often admired in 
him. You well know my feelings, and the 
reason I bave to deplore the loss of such 
true friendship, All the physicians could 
do, all we could say by way of consolation, 
availed nothing; he told me more thau 
once, that all the support the English na- 
tion could give him was in vain. The fatal 
bargain, my dear friend, was made, and he 
sunk to rise no more. Their bodies will be 
removed to the Sandwich Islands, to give 
you and the whole of our nation satisfaction 
that every thing was done by the English 
Government and private gentlemen to pro- 
mote our comfort, and assist our unfortunate 
Monarch, Even the King of England sent 
his own physicians, and the noble Duke of 
York his surgeon; and every thing that 
England produced was at our command. 
You will much regret, with myself, that 
circumstances prevented his having an in- 
terview with the King of England, who 
kindly expressed his hope (through his phy- 
sicians) that our King would console him- 
self, and not sink under his affliction, and 
that his most gracious Majesty would give 
our King an interview as soon as his health 
was restored, I hope you are well; and that 
we shall be able to continue to labour for 
your welfare, is the wish of 
‘ Yours, truly, 

Joun B. Rives. 

To Mr. Pitt, Prime Minister at the Sand- 
wich Islands, or Krimaku,” 





Viscount Hamppen. 


Aug. 20. At his house in Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square, aged 78, Thomas Tre- 
vor Hampden. Viscount Hampden, aud Ba- 
ron Trevor of Bromham, D.C.L. and Grand 
Cross of the Royal Guelphie Order. His 
Lordship, who was born in September 11, 
1746, was the eldest son of Robert the 
first Viscount, Ambassador at the Hague 
in the reign of George II.* (an eminent 
classical scholar, and author of ‘* Poemata 
Hampdemiana,”’ edited in 1792, from Bo- 
doni’s press at Parma, by his second son the 
Right Hon. John Trevor, now the third 
Viscount), by Constantia, daughter of Peter 
Anthony de Huybert, Lord of Van Krunin- 
gen in Zealand, who died June 15, 1761. 
He was educated with the rest of his family 
at Westminster School, to which he always 
felt strongly attached; afterwards a student 
at the University of Oxford; and soon after 
coming of age, in 1768, elected M.P. for 
Lewes, which he represented till the disso- 
lution of that Parliament in 1774. August 
22,1783, he succeeded his father in the 





* Vide particulars of him, vol. Li. pp. 
718, 803. 


title; 
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title ; and although a supporter of Mr. Fox's 
celebrated India bill in December 1783, and 
of the claims of the Prince of Wales to an 
unrestricted Regency in 1789, in all the 
momentous questions of later years during 
the war, Lord Hampden, though seldom a 
speaker in either House of Parliament, 
gave a uniform support to the Tory interest, 
both in Bedfordshire, Sussex, and Bucking- 
hamshire, where his estates were chiefly 
situated, and in which latter county he in- 
herited the residence of his renowned ances- 
tor, John Hampden, a name ever dear in 
the annals of English freedom. His first 
wife, to whom he was married on June 13, 
1768, was Catherine, only daughter of Gen. 
David Graeme, confidential Secretary to the 
late Queen Charlotte, who died May 26, 
1804; and his second, whom he married 
June 12, 1805, daughter of George Brown, 
esq. of Edinburgh, sister to Lady Wedder- 
burn and the Hon. Mrs. Alexander Hope, 
who now survives him. He had no issue by 
either. He is therefore succeeded by his 
only brother John, born February 24, 1749, 
late Envoy at the Court of Turin; married 
August 5, 1773, Harriet, only daughter of 
late Rev. Dr. Burton, Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, the present and third Vis- 
count. 

The remains of the late Viscount Hamp- 
den were interred in the family vault at 
Glynde, near Lewes—the funeral attended 
by a few old friends of the respected Noble- 
man, and the coffin borne by eight labourers, 
attired in their usual Sunday dress of a clean 
white round frock, as ordered by his Lord- 
ship. 





Eart or Tyrone. 


July 8. In Mansfield-street, Portland- 
place, to the inexpressible grief of his dis- 
consolate parents and family, and the un- 
feigned sorrow of a numerous circle of rela- 
tions, whom he had fondly attached to him 
by his uncommonly amiable disposition and 
endearing manners, at the carly age of four- 
teen, before he had attained to manhood, 
died George De la Poer Beresford, Earl of 
Tyrone, eldest son of the Marquis of Water- 
ford. ‘This excellent youth was seized with 
an inflammation in his bowels, which unhap- 
pily terminated his earthly existence, after 
an illness of three days ouly. Descended 
from a long illustrious line of ancestors, he 
gave fair promise to uphold their fame, and 
to do honour to his race. 

His remains were conveyed to Ireland for 
interment in the family vault at Curragh- 
more in the county of Waterford. 





Cuartes Lesrun, Duke or PLacentia. 


Lately. At his country seat wear Dour- 
dan in France, at the advanced age of 86, 
Charles Lebrun, Duke of Placentia, Peer of 
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France, and Grand Cordon of the Legion of 
Honour, better known as Third Consul dur- 
ing the time of the Consular Government. 
He was successively member of the States- 
General, of the Constituent Assembly, and 
of the Council of Ancients. After being 
Buonaparte’s colleague in the Consular Go- 
vernment, he became one of his favoured 
servants during the empire, occupying the 
place of Prince Arch-Treasurer, Governor- 
General of Liguria, of Holland, aud other 
high offices. 

On the 20th of April, 1800, he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife. 





Rear-Apmirat Cumine. 


Lately. William Cuming, esq. Rear Ad- 
miral of the Blue, and a Companion of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath. This gallant and highly respected 
officer was a native of Totness in Devon- 
shire, and after having served twenty-three 
years as a Midshipman and Lieutenant, was 
made a Commander in 1795. In 1796 he 
commanded the Alliance store-ship, attach- 
ed to the Mediterranean fleet; and as a re- 
ward for his services on that station, was 
posted by Earl St. Vincent into his own flag 
ship the Victory of 100 guns; and was made 
a Post Captain 13th of Oct. 1797. In Jan. 
1801, he obtained the command of the 
Russell, 74, and soon after accompanied the 
expedition sent against Copenhagen, where, 
on the glorious 2d of April, he assisted at 
the capture and destruction of the Danish 
line of defence. He was afterwards employ- 
ed off Cadiz, under the orders of Sir James 
Saumarez; and this circumstance gave ori- 

in to a friendship which continued until 

dmiral Cuming drew his last breath. Jn 
1803 Captain Cuming was appointed to the 
Prince of Wales, a second rate, bearing the 
flag of Sir Robert Calder, with whom he 
continued to serve till the autumn of 1805, 
when that officer struck his flag. During 
the remainder of the war he commanded in 
succession the Isis, of 50 guns; Sampson, 
64; and Bomlay, 74; the latter was em- 
ployed in the blockade of Toulon. He was 
nominated a C.B. in 1815, and advanced to 
the rank of Rear Admiral 19th of July, 
1821. He married Katherine, daughter of 
the late Henry Lyde, esq. of Laventor, near 
‘Totness, but has left no issue. His remains 
were removed to his house at South Brent, 
and afterwards were interred in the parish 
church, 





Lievt.-Gen, J. S, Farvey. 


June 5. At his house in Mortimer- 
street, Cavendish-square, = 77, Lieut.- 
gen. John Simon Farley. is officer was 
appointed Ensign in the 68th foot the 21st 
of April, 1768 ; he served with his regiment 
in Antigua, and succeeded to a Lieutenancy 
the 30th of March, 1772. In July he pro- 

ceeded 
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ceeded to St. Vincent's, where he served till 
the reduction of the Charibs in 1773, and 
then returned to England. The 9th of Oct. 
1778, he was promoted to a company. In 
November 1785, he proceeded to Gibraltar, 
where he did duty till November 1794, and 
then returned to England. In September 
1794, he had the brevet of Major; and in 
1795 was appointed to a Majority in the 
68th, which he joined at Martinique in May 
of that year, and accompanied it in July to 
Grenada, and assisted in reducing the re- 
volted inhabitants; after which, in 1796, 
he returned with the regiment to England. 
In 1798 he received the brevet of Lieute- 
nant-colonel; and the 1st of March, 1800, 
the Lieutenant-colonelcy of his regiment. 
In January of the latter year he landed with 
the 68th at Martinique, from whence he 
accompanied it to Barbadoes, where it re- 
mained till June 1803, and then embarked 
for St. Lucie. He was present at the storm- 
ing of Morne Fortunée, where he was after- 
wards left in garrison with his regiment till 
February 1805; when it was removed to 
St. Vincent’s, and thence to Antigua, where 
it did duty till July 1806, and then return- 
ed to England. ‘The 25th of April, 1808, 
ya received the brevet of — 3; and in 

1810, was appointed Brigadier-gene- 
ral 4 the 4th of June, 181 1, hheseesivel the 
rank of Major-general. Major-gen. Farley 
was appointed to the Staff at Jamaica, in 
July 1809, where he remained till the sum- 
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He embarked for England in July 1796, 
and shortly after his arrival was sent on the 
recruiting service ; he remained on that duty 
nearly 12 months, and then joined his regi- 
ment, and in 1800 embarked for Ireland. 
He remained with the regiment, except dur- 
ing the periods he was employed as Inspect- 
ing Field Officer of the reserve then raisi 

in the county of Cork, and embarked wit 
it the 6th of January, 1804, for the West 
Indies, and arrived in March following at 
Barbadoes. Shortly afterwards he was sent 
in the command of this regiment to Domi- 
nica. He was appointed, Jan. 1, 1798, Ma- 
jor by brevet, and succeeded to a Majority 
in the 46th Foot, April 27, 1800. On the 
25th of September, 1803, he obtained the 
brevet of Li lonel. He was 
pointed Colonel in the Army the 1st of Jan. 
1812; Lieutenant-colonel in the 3d West 
India regiment the 13th of August, 1812. 
He was appointed Colonel by brevet, Jan. 1, 
1813, and Major-gen. June 4, 1814. 








Masor-Generat L. Macquarie. 

July.... At his house in Duke-street, 
St. James’s, Major-gen. Lachlan Macquarie, 
late Governer of New South Wales. This 
officer entered the service as Ensign in the 
2d battalion of the 84th foot, the 9th of 
April, 1777. He performed garrison duty 
at Halifax and other parts of Nova Scotia, 
in North America, for four years, from 1777 
to 1781 inclusive. The 18th of January, 
1781, he obtained a Lieutenancy in the 1st 
71st foot. He did garrison duty 





mer of 1815. In 1821 he received his ap- 
pointment to the Li t-g Iship in battali 
the Army. 


This "sfficer was fifty-six years in the 
army, above twenty of which were passed in 
service in the West Indies, yet ‘‘as time 
and chance happen to all men,” he had 
only recently arrived at the rank of Lieute- 
hens bons. while many of his superiors in 
military rank were not born when he enter- 
ed the army. 





Masor-Gen. Ducatp Camppett. 

Lately. Major-gen. Dugald Campbell. 
This officer entered the army on the 30th of 
April, 1783, as an Ensign in the 57th Foot. 
served in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick two years and a half. He was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant March 20, 1788; and 
in 1790, received a letter of service to raise 
an Independent company, for which he was 
gazetted the 24th of January, 1791. These 
companies being disbanded shortly after- 
wards, and the officers placed on half-pay, 
he remained in that situation until permitted 
to give the difference between full and half- 
psy, and was appointed, July 1, 1793, Cap- 
tain in the 46th Foot. He embarked with 
recruits for Gibraltar in 1794, and went 
from thence to the West — _ = 

there actively ¢ against the Fren 
and Charibs , a Veet from March to 
December 1795, without quitting the field, 


at New York and Charlestown in North 
America, and in the Island of Jamaica im 
the West Indies for three years. He was 
reduced on half-pay the 4th of June, 1784; 
and appointed Lieutenant in the 77th regi- 
ment the 25th of December, 1787; and 
Captain the 9th of November, 1783. Cap- 
tain Macquarie served in various parts of 
India from the 3d of August, 1788, to the 
Ist of January, 1803; he was present at 
the sieges of Cannanore in 1790, at Sering- 
apatam in 1791, at Cochin in 1795, and at 
Columbo in 1796. The 3d of May, 1796, 
he received the rank of Major by brevet, and 
on the 12th of March, 1801, obtained a 
Majority in the 86th regt. of Infantry. He 
continued to serve in various parts of India 
and in pt during the above mentioned 
tiods. He was present at the battle of 
daseer, and at the siege of Seringapatam 

in India in 1799; he was on actual service 
in Malabar and in some petty engagements 
there, and was present at the siege of Alex- 
andria in Egypt, in the 1301. The 
7th of November, 1801, he was appointed 


brevet Lieutenant-colonel, and on the 30th 
May, 1805, Lieutenant-colonel in the 73d 
foot. He served at home as Assistant-adju- 
tant-general on the London Staff from July, 
1803, till April 1805; and afterwards in 
India with the séth regiment, in the field, 
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in 1805 and 1806. He retumed home in 
1807, to join the 73d regiment; and in May 
1809, was sent out to New South Wales as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of that 
settlement and its dependencies, His high 
merits in this station we had occasion to no- 
tice in speaking of the present flourishing 
condition of that important settlement. See 
Parti. p.397. The 25th of July, 1810, he 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel ; and 
Feb. 21, 1811, to that of Brig.-gen. He 
was appointed Major-general June 4, 1813. 
On the 11th of July, the remains of this 
lamented officer were removed from Duke- 
street, St. James’s, attended by a most re- 
spectable assemblage of nobility and gentry. 
whole proceeded to St, James’s-square, 
up Regent-street, and Portland-place, en- 
tering the New-road by Park- crescent, 
where the procession dispersed, and the 
hearse then proceeded along the City-road, 
accompanied by the deveased’s son, Master 
Lachlan Macquarie, his brother, Colonel 
Charles Macquarie, Sir Charles Forbes and 
his four sons, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Meiklejohn, and a few more friends in 
mourning coaches; and on arriving at Her- 
mitage Wharf, the ey was consigned to 
a vessel chartered for the purpose of con- 
veying it to its last resting-place, among 
General's ancestors, in the Isle of Mull. 





Sin Cuartes Mac Cartny. 

Jan. 21. The death of this distinguished 
officer, in an engagement with the Ashan- 
tees, has been already recorded in Part i. 
pp- 453, 631. Sir Charles Mac Carthy was 
appointed a Captain in the Irish brigade, 
Oct. 1, 1796; Captain 52d Foot March 15, 
1800; Major New Brunswick Fencible In- 
fantry, April 14, 1804. This regiment was 
trained under his orders. That duty he dis- 
charged with singular ability ; and succeeded 
as much in attaching to himself the affec- 
tionate esteem of the whole corps, as in 
bringing them rapidly to a high state of 
discipline. He quitted that colony amid 
the praises of his superiors, and the bless- 
ings of those who had been placed under his 
command ; and he proceeded to display in a 
very different climate, and under circum- 
stances of great novelty and peculiarity, the 
same admirable faculties in a still wider 
sphere. He'was appointed Lieutenant-co- 
lonel of the Royal African Corps May 30, 
1811. After Sir Charles had arrived at 
Cape Coast, and whilst he was making great 
preparations for invading the country of the 
Ashantees, the King of Ashantee sent Sir 
Charles his compliments, with a threat of 
soon having his head as an ornament to the 
great war drum of Ashantee !—It is a sin- 
gular fact, that ——— of this threaten- 
ing message was ently adverted to b 
cole Sir Charles. When atthe head of 

is troops, in alluding to t! ing of Ash- 
py ao nD in a jocular way to 
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some officers, “that fellow says nothing 
will satisfy him but my head,” which created 
a laugh at the of the sable Mo- 
narch, but Sir Charles, looking seriously, 
replied, ** you need not laugh, it might so 
happen.” On another occasion, two days 
before the fatal action of the 21st Janvuary,. 
he said in an ironical manner to two Ashaa- 
tee prisoners who had been braught before 
him, ‘I hear your master wants my jaw- 
bones for his big drum; very well, I am go- 
ing to give them to him to-morrow.” Alas! 
how true the prediction ! 

Amidst the melancholy reflections sug- 
ey by the death of the gallant Sir Charles 

fac Carthy, it is at least gratifying to ob- 
serve with what intense affection his memory 
is cherished in a Colony over which he has 
so long presided. In recording the lament- 
able event which terminated his existence, 
the editor of the Sierra Leone Gazette with 
a feeling and energy which do him honour, 
breaks out into % following effusion of 
sentiment : 

**Thas has fallen, by the hands of the 
ruthless savages, our noble, brave, and re- 
vered benefactor and friend—the friend of 
mankind, and the idol of every loyal and 
grateful heart within the Colony! While, 
therefore, with sincere yet unavailing re- 
gret, we deeply deplore his loss, we bow, 
with humble resignation, before the will of 
the Atmicuty Disposer or Events, who 
hath been pleased to visit us with this heavy 
affliction, satisfied that ‘ Hr doeth all things 
well.” To Him must we look for that con- 
solation and support in this trying and dis- 
astrous hour, which He alone is capable of 
affording : we must call upon Him to ena- 
ble us to bear, as Christians, the loss of one 
who possessed all those qualities whieh 
could assure the fidelity and attachment of 
every class of inhabitants; and the memory 
of whose bright example as the true father 
of the people placed under his Government, 
will remain engraven in the hearts of the 
present, and be handed down to future ge- 
nerations. We ourselves, who have lived 
so long under his paternal government and 
care, and have so frequently witnessed the 
blessings which he has dispensed to all, and 
the beneficial effect produced by his talents 
and virtues, are, alas! too well aware of the 
loss we have sustained by this awful event. 
Under his mild and judicious administration, 
we have seen every endeavour to promote 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
people ; and have beheld the Colony, by his 
exertions and example, advance in a few 
years to a state of prosperity and happiness 
which has far outstripped the expectations 
of the most sanguine: while the greatest 
evil of the present melancholy catastrophe 
will be found to arise from the non-comple- 
tion of those beneficial plans which our 
Governor bad formed for the welfare of 


Lievt.- 
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Lrevt.-Cot. JounsTon. 

Lately. At Shaldon Lodge, Hants, aged 
45, Lt.-col. Arthur Johnston, late Assistant 
Commander of the Royal Military College, 
Farnham. This excellent officer fell a sa- 
crifice to his exertions in the service of his 
country, during his residence in Ceylon, the 
effects of which baffled every effort of hu- 
man power to overcome. He was appointed 
Lieutenant of the 102d Foot, May 17, 1794; 
of the 19th Foot, Sept. 3, 1795; Captain 
3d Ceylon regt. April 7, 1804; Major 2d 
Ceylon reg. Nov, 30, 1809; Major, Royal 
Corsican _ foee May 16, 1811 (in which 
he was on half pay); and Brevet Lieut.- 
col. June 4, 1814, 





Sir Joun Hitt, Bart. 


May 21. At three o’clock, at his seat, 
Hawkestone, Salop, in his 84th year, Sir 
John Hill, bart. He was the sixth child of 
Sir Rowland, first Baronet, by Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir Brian Broughton, of Broughton, 
co. Stafford, bart.; was born July 21, 1740, 
succeeded his brother Richard, 2d baronet, 
Nov. 28, 1808. Sir John Hill represented 
the Borough of Shrewsbury in Parliament 
13 years; in the year 1811 he served the 
office of Mayor of Shrewsbury; and at the 

riod of his decease he was Colonel Com- 
mandant of the North Shropshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

He married Mary, daughter of John 
Chambre, of Petton, co. Salop, esq. The 
happy parent of sixteen children, the majo- 
rity of whom survive him, and six of whom 
have attained high rank and distinction in 
the service of their country, Sir J. Hill not 
only sustained a patriarchal character, but 
was especially distinguished by the most 
honourable appellation of ‘‘the Father of 
Heroes.” As the head of a family proverbial 
also for its liberality and zeal in the further- 
ance of every work of charity and humanity, 
his decease will be a source of general and 
unfeigned regret. 

He completed his 83d year on the Ist of 
August last, and he died easily and happily, 
after scarcely one whole day’s illness. Sir 
John Hill is succeeded in the baronetcy and 
in his extensive estates by his grandson 
Rowland, one of the Representatives in Par- 
liament for the county of Salop. 

The funeral took place at Prees, May 28. 
The shops at Prees and at Whitchurch 
were closed, and every respect shewn to the 
memory of the deceased by the vast num- 
ber of persons assembled on the occasion. 





Cartars Macruerson, R.N. 


June 27.. At Milltown Cottage, N. B. 
Capt. George Macpherson, R.N. He en- 
tered the Navy as Midshipman on board the 
Dragon (74) in 1800—served in the Cano- 
pus (flag-ship, successively, of Admirals 


Campbell and Louis), on the Mediterra~ 
nean station, and in Lord Nelson’s memo- 
rable chase of the French fleet to and from 
the West Indies, preceding the battle of 
Trafalgar. In 1806, the Canopus was de- 
tached with Admiral Sir J. Duckworth, and 
was in the engagement off St. Domingo, 
when five sail of the line were captured or 
destroyed. On their- passage to England, 
Capt. Macpherson was in the Braave prize- 
ship, which foundered at sea, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. In 1807, the Cano- 
pus was ordered to the Dardanelles, where 
Capt. os pmee was employed in dislodg- 
ing Turkish troops from an. island off Con- 
stantinople—had the command of a boat, 
when the Ajar blew up, and saved the va- 
luable life of the Captain (now Admiral) 
the Hon. Sir H. Blackwood. He then pro- 
ceeded with the expedition under General 
Fraser to Egypt, and signalized himself in 
the command of gun-boats, at a very im- 
portant position on the Lake Mareotis. In 
1808 he was made Lieutenant, and superin- 
tended the fitting-out of the Warspite. He 
was shifted to the Caledonia, Lord Gam- 
bier’s flag-ship, previously to the successful 
attack on the Rens squadron in the Basque 
Roads. In 1809, he volunteered to ac- 
company the Walcheren expedition, and 
was actively employed in the command of 
gun-boats on the Scheldt—rejoined the 
Caledonia, and sailed with Admiral Pickmore, 
to the bay of Cadiz, where he again distin- 
guished himself as a volunteer, in the de- 
fence of Matagorda: and soon after, while 
(with a very inferior force) gallantly pre- 
venting the escape of a French prison-ship, 
he received a musket ball through the left 
leg, and another in his breast ; 200 of the 
enemy (out of 500 armed with muskets) 
were killed, and the ship burnt. He after- 
wards served in the Egmont, Warspite, and 
Liffey, where, on verious occasions, his zeal, 
judgment, and ability, were highly conspi- 
cuous. In 1816 he was First Lieutenant of 
the Glasgow frigate, Capt. the Hon. Anthony 
Maitland, in the attack on Algiers; and af- 
ter his return, he was promoted to the rank 
of Commander, and put on half-pay. Gifted 
with the advantages of a powerful mind, re- 
gulated by the inost scrupulous sense of ho- 
nour and devotion to the duties of his pro- 
fession, he gained, in a high degree, the 
confidence of his superiors, and secured the 
admiration of every witness of his conduct. 
The same energy of mind and firmness of 
character which distinguished him as an 
officer, prompted him, iu his retirement, to 
further usefulness in the service of the pub- 
lic, as an active and faithful Magistrate. In 
the more private walks of life, his warm and 
hospitable disposition, cheerful though mo- 
dest and unassuming manner, and his sincere 
and steady friendship, eminently fitted him 
to promote the happiness of social inter- 
course. 


Epwarp 














Epwarp Jonn Fraser, Eso. 
July 27. At Haslar Hospital, after a sho 

illness, Edward John Fraser, esq. Midship- 
man of his Majesty’s ship Orestes, ntphew 
of Rear-admiral Percy Fraser, and sixth son 
of the late gallant Major-general John Fra- 
ser, who was killed at the battle of Deig, in 
November 1804, at which he commanded 
the infantry of Lieut.-gen. Lord Lake's 
army, and defeated, with total rout, the 
whole of Jesseveut Rao Holkar’s infantry 
and artillery, at a time when his Commander- 
in-Chief (in person) with the British Na- 
tive Cavalry, was in pursuit of the same 
chieftain’s cavalry force, which he came up 
with, and defeated in a signal manner, un- 
der the walls of Furrachabad, after a march 
of 54 miles in 24 hours, by which combined 
movements the Mahratta power was cri 
pled for ever. The Marquis of Wellesley, 
in Council, announced the death of Major- 
gen. Fraser to the Court of Directors in 
England, in a despatch dated March 22, 
1805, and entreated a monument to his me- 
mory, and a provision for his family, stating, 
that nothing more appropriate to his me- 
mory could be said thau in the terms of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Lake, who, in 
his general orders, stated that ‘advancing 
in front of the troops, his exertions ani- 
mated to the arduous enterprise; that he 
continued to encourage them long after he 
had been wounded, and his voice impelled 
them, until a complete and. glorious vietory 
crowned and rewarded his exertions.” The 
noble Marquis, in a personal address to his 
Royal a the Duke of York, in the 
same month of March, 1805, in the most 
energetic manner enforced the services of 
Major-general Fraser, and intreated his pro- 
tection for his young family. See vol. xxv. 
pp. 465, 466, 486. 





Joun Pucu, Eso. 

Feb, 23. At Madras, John Pugh, esq. 
barrister-at-law, and one of the Advocates 
of his Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture in that Presidency. His death is thus 
noticed in the Madras Gazette : 

«« Mr, Pugh had not been many months 
in India; but during the short period of his 
residence amongst us, he had acquired the 
respect and esteem of all who knew him. 
With the public he had established a cha- 
racter which none but men of superior abi- 
lities ever obtain; and his death caused 
a vacuum which will not easily be supplied. 
No man ever practised in the Supreme 
Court whose opinions as a Lawyer were 
more relied upon, or whose talents and ac- 
quirements as an Advocate were more justly 
admired and respected. As an orator he 
was peculiarly eloquent and impressive. By 
the death of this excellent man, the various 
religious and charitable Institutions at Ma- 
dras have been deprived of one of their most 
zealous and useful supporters. His loss 
will be long mourned, not only by his family 
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and intimate friends, but by all who were 
acquainted with the many amiable qualities 
he possessed.” 

He published ‘* Remarkable Occurrences 
in the Life of Jonas Hanway, Esq.” 1787, 
8vo, third edit. 1793. 





Tuomas Kern, Esg. 


June 29. In the New-road, in his 65th 
year, Thomas Keith, esq. Professor of Ma- 
thematics, and author of many distinguish- 
ed works. He was born at tees men 
near Beverley, in the county of York, in 
1759. His parents were enabled to bestow 
on him a respectable education; but by their 
death he was thrown, while young, upon 
the world with but slender pecuniary means, 
and he engaged himself in a family as a pri- 
vate tutor. After spending a few years in 
this emplov, he was induced, from the pre- 
carious and slender subsistence which was 
to be obtained in the country, as well as 
the favourable opinion which his friends 
entertained of his acquirements, to seek his 
fortune in London. He arrived in the Me- 
tropolis in the year 1781, where he soon 
became known; and his merits as a mathe- 
matician duly estimated, from the many 
works which his indefatigable industry pro- 
duced. In 1789 he published ** The Com- 
plete Practical Arithmetician.” In 1791 
an abridgment of this work for the use of 
young students appeared, but after passing 
through several editions it was suppressed. 
To the ‘*Complete Practical Arithmeti- 
cian,” a key was afterwards added for the 
use of tutors; and shortly afterwards, his 
*« Introduction to the Science of Geogra- 
phy.” Besides these works, Mr. Keith 

ublished, in 1801, an ** Introduction to the 
Theory and Practice of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry,” a “* Treatise on the Use of 
the Globes” in 1805, and the ** Elements 
of Geometry” in 1814. He likewise wrote 
many articles in the various mathematical 
pamplets which were published periodically, 
towards the end of the latter, and the com- 
mencement of the present century. Mr. 
Keith superintended several editions of 
«* Hawney’s Complete Measurer,” ‘ Pater- 
son's Roads,” ‘* Geography and History, by 
a Lady, for the use of her Pupils,” &c. &e. 
In 1804. Mr. Keith was appointed, by the 
late King, to the situation of Secretary to 
the Master of his Majesty’s Household. In 
1810 to the “Professorship of Geography 
and the Sciences,” to her late Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales; from 
whom, and from her Royal Highness the 
Princess Sophia Matilda (who with many 
other distinguished personages received the 
benefit of his instruction) he received the 
most flattering marks of attention and re- 
spect. In 1814 he was appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the then va- 
cant situation of Accountant to the British 
Museum, the duties of which he performed 
to 
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to the time of his death. In the month of 
November 1822, he was afflicted with an 
internal disorder, which ultimately caused 
his death. He ended his life with the most 
perfect composure and resignation, and re- 
tained almost to the last hour of it the exer- 
cise of those strong mental faculties and 
of those kind and gentle manners which had 
so much endeared him to his family and 
friends. He has left behind him, nearly 
completed, a new work ou the “Science of 


Geography,” intended for the use of schools. 


Rev. Joun Sim, B. A. 
. 2. In the vicinity of London, the 
Rev. John Sim, B.A. late of St. Alban's 
Hall, Oxford. He was born Oct, 8, 1746, 
in the parish of Banchary Fernan, about 18 
miles West of Aberdeen, and in the same 
county. He was educated at the public 
school, but whether this was the parish 
school, or the public Latin grammar school 
in Aberdeen, has not been ascertained. Two 
of his sisters being married, and settled in 
the immediate vicinity of Aberdeen, it is 
probable that his father moved there for 
the better education, and for the appren- 
ticing of his sons. It is uncertain whether 
he was at college there; but if he were, 
and had continued the term (four years), it 
is most likely he would have taken the de- 
gree of M.A. Whether he was apprenticed 
to any business is also uncertain ; but if so, 
it was doubtless the printing business. One 
of his brothers, two years older than him- 
self, who died about eight years ago, served 
his apprenticeship to this business in Aber- 
deen, and was for many years employed in 
‘Mr. Strahan’s office. At what period he 
came to London, and how he was occupied 
before going to Oxford, does not appear ; 
but in 1772 he succeeded his friend Mickle 
the poet, as corrector of the Clarendon 
Press in that city. Subsequently he was 
settled at Chenies, Bucks, as Curate. While 
there he lived in habits of close intimacy 
with Wm. Lowndes, esq. of Cheshunt, 
Bucks, one of the Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Excise, which continued until the 
death of Mr. Lowndes (a memoir of whom 
from the pen of Mr. Sim has been insert- 
ed in our Magazine. At the hospitable 
mansion of his friend Lowndes, he was in 
the constant habit of meeting the princi- 
pal surrounding gentry, and some of the 
first literary characters of the day. At this 
a too, he was very intimate with Lords 
illiam and Charles Bentinck, and other 
_ branches of the Portland family ; also with 
the late Sir William Jones.—From Che- 
nies he went, as Curate, to Yarmouth in the 
Isle of Wight, where he continued four or 
five years; thence he removed to Devon- 
shire, where he remained but a short time ; 
and then removed to the neighbourhood of 
Stokenchurch, Oxon; but finding his voice 
fail, and feeling his strength unequal to 
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what he considered the due performance of 
his clerical duties required, he, from this 
time, being then about 60 years of age, de- 
elined¢ all further service in the Church, 
Afterwards he resided in different of 
the country, moving about as health or in- 
clination prompted; but always living ra- 
ther secluded than otherwise. Latterly he 
principally resided in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, where he died, as already mentioned, 
on Sept. 2; and on the 6th, was interred 
in the burial-ground of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch.—By his will, he directed all the ma- 
nuscripts of his friend Mickle, the unsold 
copies, with the copy-right of the life and 
ms of Mickle, which were published by 
im in 1806, to be delivered to the son of 
his old friend, Wm. J. Mickle. 

The writer of this brief Memoir cannot 
conclude it without describing him in a few 
words. He was a sincere Christian, as the 
tenour of his life and the manner of his 
death bore testimony ; the one being as free 
from reproach as man’s sojourn here can 
be; the other, an edifying example of the 
holy influence of that religion whose pre- 
cepts he had inculcated. He contemplated 
the approach of death with that serene and 
almost cheerful resignation which at such a 
moment the recollections of virtue only can 
inspire. He was a sincere friend, a most 
pleasant companion, and a good scholar; 
and having his mind stored with every va- 
riety of literary and convivial anecdotes, his 
company was eagerly sought by his friends. 





Rev. Georce Wanpincton, M.A. 

June 19. At Tuxford, Nottinghamshire, 
aged 70, the Rev. George Waddington, M.A. 
Vicar of that parish, and Rector of Blaby 
with Countesthorpe, co. Leicester. He was 
mathematical tutor to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, in which capacity he 
attended his Royal Highness to America, 
and was appointed Chaplain to the Duke on 
the first establishment of H. R. Highness’s 
household in 1789.—He was one of the sons 
of the Rev. Mr. Waddington, Vicar of Har- 
worth, Nottinghamshire; and was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was elected a Fellow; and in 1789 was pre- 
sented by his College to the Vicarage of 
Tuxford. In 1790 he married Anne, 
youugest daughter of the late Peter Dol- 
lond, esq. the celebrated optician, of St. 
Paul’s Church-yard; by whom he has left 
two sons and two daughters. 

In 1793 he was presented by the King to 
the Rectory of Sharnford, co. Leicester ; 
which he resigned in 1798, on being pre- 
sented to the of Blaby with Coun- 


tessthorpe, in the same county. Mr. Wad- 
dington’s two sons, George and Horace 
Waddington, esqrs. received the first part of 
their education at the Charterhouse, and 
are now both fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; where they have much distin- 
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guished themselves, and gained several aca- 
demical honours. His eldest son, Mr. G. 
Waddington, has published a volume of his 
Travels in Ethiopia; reviewed in our vol. 


XCIt. part i. pp. 425—482. 
Mr. Waddington possessed a most reten- 
tive mem 


, and a great love for a 
by which he had acquired a considerable 
fund of learning and information, which 
rendered him one of the most agreeable of 
men, as he was favoured with an amiable 
disposition, and the perfect manners of a 
gentleman. 
Rev. Joun Situ. 

In Demerara, in prison, and under an 
illegal sentence of death, just before an 
order for his liberation arrived from Eng- 
land, the Rev. John Smith, a missionary to 
that colony. He was born June 27, 1790, 
in the vil of Rothwell, Northampton- 
shire. He the misfortune, at a ve 
early age, to lose his father, who fell while 
fighting the battles of his country on the 

lains of Egypt. His mother being then 
eft destitute, he was deprived of the ad- 
van of an early education, except that 
which he derived from an occasional at- 
tendance at a Sunday: school. 

At the age of fourteen, he entered into 
an engagement to learn biscuit-baking. His 
master, however, dy » he was succeeded 
in his calling by a Mr. Davies in the month 
of March 1806. To him John Smith was 
recommended by his former mistress. Mr. 
Davies consenting to take him, he was 
bound an apprentice, and continued in his 
employment until he was engaged by the 
Missionary Society in the year 1816. At 
the time of his being bound an apprentice, 
so much had his education been neglected, 
he was unable to write his name. His mas- 
ter, on perceiving that he appeared ashamed 
of his inability to write, kindly offered to in- 
struct him. A copy-book was ayy 
purchased, and copies were set by Mr. 
vies, under whose care the improvement he 
made was exceedingly rapid. He was led to 
hear the Rev. John Stevens, of Prescot- 
street, Goodman’s-fields ; and in what was 
delivered on the occasion he seemed to feel 
some interest. A friend repeated an invita- 
tion to go.again, and he consented to ac- 
company him; until at length invitations 
became unnecessary, and he gave decided 
proof, that religion had gained an ascen- 
dency in his estimation. After having for 
some time attended preaching at Tunbridge 
Chapel, he applied for admission, and was 
received as a member of that church. Here 
a Sunday-school being formed, he became a 
teacher; and, in this capacity, discharged 
his duty with conscientious exactness. In 
the science of music he also made a consi- 
derable proficiency, with scarcely any other 
assistance than that which imparted its first 
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tudiments ; and in the higher walks of Tite- 
rature, which he soon to tread, an 
ardent desire for classical attainments was 
kindled, which no obstacle could ever re- 
press. In the present state of the religious 
world, it is not to be sup that dili- 
gence and talents like these could long re- 
main unnoticed by those who are actively 
engaged in sending lab s in the missi 
cause. He was soon distinguished as 
a person well qualified for the missionary 
department, and as such was accepted by 
the London Missionary Society, and placed 
—_— - care of the late Rev. Mr. Newton, 
of Witham, prepara to his going abroad. 
Afterwards in the month of Senelle 1816, 
Mr. John Smith was ordained a missionary 
to Demerara, to supply Le Resouveuir, the 
station occupied by Mr. Wray, before his 
removal to Berbiee. He sailed from Liver- 
pool in the ship William Neilson, on thé 
30th of December, 1816, for Demerara, 
which colony he reached on the 23d of Fe- 
bruary in the following year, and he conti- 
nued to labour there until his death. Scarcely 
had he landed before he received a specimen 
of the light in which, as a missionary, he 
was surveyed. Upon waiting on the Go- 
vernor, he was met with a of coldness 
bordering on hostility; his Excellency ob- 
serving, —“* If ever I know you, Sir, to 
teach a negro to read, I will send you out 
the colony immediately.” But, thou 
watched with all the suspicious vigilance 
which this salutation was cal to in- 
spire, such was the care with which Mr. 
Smith conducted himself, that not even his 
most inveterate enemies were able to fix a 
= sae — A until the fatal revolt 
whic y too among the negroes ; 
when, on the pt of ale of 
having promoted dissatisfaction among them, 
he was seized, committed to jail, tried by a 
court-martial, and condemned to death! 
From his long residence in Demerara, and 
the fatigues necessarily attendant on the 
duties of his station, Mr. Smith’s health 
had been somewhat impaired prior to the 
revolt, his constitution having suffered from 
the enervating effects of the climate. The 
charges a against him, therefore; 
occasioned a shock which he was badly able 
to withstand, and his long and close confine- 
ment tended to s with peculiar severity 
on a weakened » which nothing but 
relaxation and indulgence could restore. 
The power of enjoying either came too late ; 
and in February last he expired, having 
languished in confinement from the preced- 


ing August. 


Mapam Rico. 

June 19. At her residence, Seymour- 
place, Little Chelsea, Donna Maria a 
del Riego y Riego, widow of the late Gene- 
ral Riego, who was put to death by the 

Spanish 
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Spanish King, after twice owing his own life 


to the general’s interference. 
the daughter of Don Joaquim del Riego y 
Bustillo, and Donna Josefa del Riego Flo- 
rez. She was born May 15, 1800, in the 
town of Tineo, in the province of Asturias, 
and was the eldest of seven children, having 
at the time of her death three brothers and 
three sisters living, all of whom were sepa- 
rated from her by the fatalities of civil war, 
except one sister, Donna Lucie. In her 
infancy, Donna Riego was adopted, as an 
object of peculiar care and affection, by her 
maternal grandfather, with whom she re- 
sided in the village of Funa; and in the 
year 1808, was obliged, together with him- 
self and the rest of his family, to fly from 
place to place on the mountains of Asturias 
to avoid the incursions of the French ar- 
mies. Her father and mother diedin her early 
outh; and, in some few years after, she 
lost the affectionate relatives who had 
adopted her, upon which the care and guar- 
dianship of herself, and the other six chil- 
dren, devolved upon Don Miguel del Riego, 
Canon of the Cathedral of Oviedo, in which 
city he resided, and they with him. On the 
15th October, 1821, she was married by 
proxy, according to the custom of the 
country, at Cangas de Tineo, to the Gene- 
ral, to whom she was known from her in- 
fancy. In February 1822, they fixed their 
residence in the city of Madrid, but the po- 
litical confusion, and continual alarms of 
the time having appeared to affect her 
health, the General proceeded with her in 
the month of September following to Gre- 
nada, with a view of effecting the re-esta~ 
blishment of her constitution by a residence 
in a more Southern climate. The convoca- 
tion of the extraordinary Cortes for October 
1822, ry him to return to Madrid, and 
he parted from her—never to meet again! 
He placed her only for a short time, as he 
then fondly hoped, once more under the 
guardianship of his brother the Canon, who 
conveyed her to Motril, a place on the 
coast of Grenada emineut for the salubrity 
of its atmosphere. Being advised to remove 
to Malaga, the Canon accompanied her 
thither, in March 1823. A gradual im- 
provement of her health had become per- 
ceptible; but here again she was destined 
to endure fresh afflictions, being obliged to 
seek shelter in Gibraltar in the month of 
June, to avoid the French army then ad- 
vancing to the South of Spain. The Gene- 
ral, ever anxious, in the midst of his public 
cares, for her comfort and security, directed 
that she should proceed to England; and 
accordingly she embarked, together with 
her attached sister Donna Lucie, and the 
Canon, on the 4th July, but, owing to un- 
favourable wind and weather, did not reach 
London till the 17th August. Now, at 
least, her sufferings found some rest, but 
the visitation that impended over her was 


is lady was 
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still more calamitous than all that had pre- 
ceded it. Bereft of parents, separated from 
her relations, a fugitive from her native 
land, her anxieties still found a stay in the 
consuling hope, that she should one day or 
other enjoy the society of her husband, as 
the reward of her moral fortitude. Within 
three months after her arrival in London, 
the account of the execution of her husband 
reached her. Her frame could no longer 
rally; she wasted daily, under the influence 
of a tedious decline, and she closed her 
unhappy life in the embraces of her sister, 
attended by her protector, the estimable 
Canon, and several faithful Spaniards. 

In her will she does justice to Great Bri- 
tain, and directs her executor, the Canon, 
to assure the British people of the gratitude 
which she felt towards them for sym- 
pathy and support which they extended to 

er in the hours of her adversity; but what 
makes the will peculiarly affecting, is her 
solemn attestation to the purity and sincerity 
of the political life of General Riego ; for 
she states, that she esteems it to oa last 
act of justice and duty to the memory of her 
beloved husband, solemnly to declare, in the 
awful presence of her God, before whose 
judgment-seat she feels she must soon ap- 
pear, that all his private feelings and dispo- 
sitions respecting his country, corresponded 
with his public acts and professions in de- 
fence of its liberties. 





T. Bainnricce Herrick, Eso. 

Sept. 24. At Cheltenham, suddenly, in 
his 69th year, Thomas Bainbrigge Herrick, 
esq. of Merridale House, near Wolverhamp- 
ton, Staffordshire. He was walking in his 
garden, fell in a moment, and expired with- 
out a sigh or groan. The cause of his death 
was an ossification of the heart. This highly 
respectable and amiable man was the young- 
est of the three sons of Wm. Herrick, esq. of 
Beaumanor Park Hall, Leicestershire (now 
the residence of his eldest brother, Wm. 
Herrick, esq.) and brother to John Herrick, 
esq. whose death is recorded in vol, uxxix. 
i. p. 484. He married Mary, only daughter 
of James Perry, esq. of Eardsley Park, co. 
Hereford, by whom he has left one son and 
two daughters to lament the loss of one of 
the best of husbands and fathers. 





Miss E. W. Hitt. 

. 18. At Thorpe, near Norwich, 
bei just attained her 23d year, Emily- 
Wollastou Hill, eldest daughter of the late 
Money Hill, esq. of Waterden, Norfolk. 

This very amiable and accomplished young 
lady was, a few days only previous to her 
death, enjoying, in the bosom of a nappy 
family, and surrounded by friends, all t 
blessings attendant upon health. To do 
justice to her exemplary character is impos- 
sible; but it must be told that to — 
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cided principle, enlightened mind, and hu- 
mane, amiable, and generous disposition 
which she possessed, was united every grace 
of person and manners that could adorn and 
go honour to the sex of which she was so 
dreat an ornament. 
Lamented girl, how short on earth thy 
stay— [given, 
To thee, alas! how few brief years were 
Ere thy pure a left its Leauteous clay, 
And upward wing’d its hasty flight to 
G, T. 


ven. 





Mr. Joun-Wittiam Gaasin. 

. 8. At his official residence, in the 
Bridge-yard, Southwark, 87, Mr. John 
William Galabin, formerly a respectable 
Printer, in Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street ; 
at first in partnership with the very learned 
Mr. William Baker, and, after the death of 
that worthy man in 1785, on his own ac- 
count. He was also for some years an ac- 
tive Re tative in the Common Council 
for the Ward of Langbourn ; but, long after 
he had passed the meridian of life, having 
given a good education to a numerous family, 
meeting with some heavy and unforeseen 
losses, he was greatly reduced in circum- 
stances. Possessing good health, and sound 
animal spirits, he accepted the office of 
Corrector of the Press and Superintendant 
ef the Printing-office of an old and intimate 
friend, where he continued happy and com- 
fortable, till 1796, when, a vacancy happen- 
ing in the office of Bridgemaster to the City 
of London, he be came a candidate for it, 
and succeeded after a strongly - contested 
election, In 1802, on the death of Mr. 
Speck, he became the senior; and held that 
employment till his death. The office of 
Bridgemaster is of considerable importance, 
and of some emolument. It is in the gift 
of the Livery at large, a body consisting of 
at least 8000; and from time immemo- 
rial been bestowed on some worthy Brother, 
who, having seen better days, has sunk into 
comparative distress from unavoidable events. 
—For many years Mr. Galabin was the re- 
gular editor of the “Court Calendar,” com- 
monly called ‘The Red Book,” and also 
edited several editions of ‘* Paterson’s 
Roads.” He had survived his eight sons, 
who died of consumption; and, melancholy 
to add, had outlived himself, having for 
nearly a year past entirely lost his recol- 
lection, insomuch that, on the death of his 
wife, aged 85, which happened on the 28th 
of July last, he was scarcely conscious of 
the loss, and was with difficulty convinced 
that he had ever been married. 





Mr. Artuur Kersuaw. 


Lately. Ina garret, Red Lion Pas 
Fleet-street, aged 68, Mr. Arthur Renee. 
He was the son of a Methodist preacher, 
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and educated in Wesley's School at Kings- 
wood, near Bristol. He was for a long time 
employed in London in a subordinate pr 
city by the booksellers, and, among other 
things was engaged to correct ‘* Walker's 
Gazetteer,” 8vo. He was principally em- 
ployed by Sir Richard Phillips, to write for 
the Monthly Magazine, and for other works 
which he y ublished. For the w voreees 
and Travels,” published by Sir Richard, he 
translated from the French a Tour over the 
Alps. ‘‘Had I listened,” said he in 1823 
of the writer of this article, “‘ to the advice 
to my friends in my early years, I might have 
lived well in a humble state of society; for 
I was well educated ; but, being over reli- 
gious, and my mind not agreeing with the 
advice of my friends, I am now compelled 
to make the best use of the education I have 
received. I often repented of my conduct; 
but always too late; yet I trust that the 
Lord will in his mercy do something for me; 
as He has raised me up some friends who are 
endeavouring to provide for me.” 

He was thoroughly acquainted with the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and French lan- 
guages; the last of which he says ‘was 
the most useful” to him, as it **conduced 
most to his happiness [of which, alas! he 
had but a small share] ; translations from 
that language being more wanted than from 
any other.” ‘The sweets of the Latin and 
Greek languages,” said he, “‘ are not de- 
scribable ; but I have not been much called 
upon to show what knowledge I may pos- 
sess in those languages, and to experience 
those sweets.” 

We may safely say that this hapless man 
has fallen a victim, like hundreds of literary 
hacks before him, to penury and want. 
When he expired he was destitute of the 
common necessaries of life; and the kind 
hand of Charity committed his mortal re- 
mains to the silent tomb. The beneficence 
of the Literary Fund Society (we ought to 
add) had some time previously prevented his 
earlier dissolution. 

Goldsmith's epitaph on Ned Turton may 
be justly nr to this unfortunate man. 


-—@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Ts Environs. 


Lately. Ia London, Mr. Holdich, for- 
merly of Thorney, author of the History of 
Crowland Abbey, co. Lincolu. He was sup- 
posed to be the author of the Prize Enig- 
mas in the Gentleman’s Diary for the years 
1804, 1813, and1817. He been some 
years, and was at the time of his death, 
editor of the Farmer's Journal. 

Near Loudon, Major-gen Gabriel Dove- 
ton, M.P. for Northampton, and of the 
East India service. He resided at Everton 
in Northamptonshire, where he built a 
house.—He has left his property to his 

brother, 
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brother, Sir John Doveton, also an officer 
in the East India service. 

June 9. At Blackheath, in her 18th 
year, Louisa Katherine, eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. Sir Chas. Bagot, G.C.B. 

’ June 30. In Charles-street, St. James’s- 
square, John Byron, esq. son of the late 
Hon. George Byron, and nephew to the 
late Dowager Countess of Carlisle. 

July 17. Of a fever, aged 4, Lady Fran- 
ces Boyle, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Shannon, born July 1820. 

July 21. At the Priory, Stanmore, Lady 
Jane Gordon, eldest daughter of George 
Hamilton Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen, by 
his first wife Catherine Elizabeth Hamilton, 
eldest surviving dau. of the first Marquis of 
Abercorn, who died Feb. 29, 1812, Lady 
Jane was born Feb. 11, 1807. 

July 22. In Clayton-street, Kennington, 
in her 66th year, Sarah, relict of Mr. Brook- 
ing Soady. She lived a widow upwards of 
40 years. Her remains were interred at St. 
George's, Botolph-lane. 

Aug. 18. In Stamford-street, aged 68, 
John Maud, esq. 

Aug. 20. Aged 31, Charles George 
Grindlay, esq. third son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Grindlay. 

Aug. 21. At Grove Hill, Camberwell, 

22, Charles, fourth son of Jacob Geo. 

rench, esq. of that place, student of Lin- 

coln’s-inn, and of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Aug. 24. At Lower Mall, Hammersmith, 
aged 50, Francis Francis, esq. 

At Edmonton, aged 81, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of the late Rev. Joseph Gellibrand. 

Aug.25. At Gothic Cottage, Belmont- 
row, Vauxhall, aged 30, Miss Harriot Rowe. 
Aug. 26. Emma, second daughter of 


Henry Cooke, esq. of Highgate. 

i> Galen hoe, oe 22, Elizabeth 
Louisa, daughter of late W. S. Cooper, esq. 

In Edwards-square, Kensington, aged 78, 
Mrs. Aspinall. 

Aug. 27. In Fleet-street, aged 26, Mr. 
David Price, surgeon. 

Aug. 28. At Pentonville, after a severe 
illness, Mr. Alexander Greig. 

Aug. 30. Henry Barker, esq. fourth son 
of the late Rev. E. Barker. 

Sept.2. Aged 84, Mr. Moses Banks, of 
New Brentford, 

Suddenly, at his house in Park-street, Dr. 
Luby. 

Sept. 3. 
Mordice. 

Sept. 4. In his 55th year, Charles Du- 
puis, esq. late of Park-lane, London. 

Aged 73, at Kinsdon-house, Somerset- 
street, Catherine, wife of Aaron Moody, esq. 

Aged.65, at Tavistock-place, Tavistock- 

ware, Jesse Gregson, esq. of Moor-house, 

awkhurst, Kent. 
Aged 75, at Edward’s-place, Kensington, 


At Edmonton, Mrs. Susanna 
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J. Moore, esq. late of Vale-place, Hammer- 
smith. 

Sept. 5. Aged 83, Joseph Saxton, esq. of 
Rockingham-row, New Kent-road. " 

Sept. 6. Aged 67, at Sydenham, Andrew 
Lawrie, esq. of the Adelphi. 

A. C. Carpue, eldest dau. of J. C, Carpue, 
esq. Dean-street, Soho. 

At Eltham, Eleanor, eldest dau. of A. 
Tegart, esq. of Pall Mall. 

Sept.8. At Bishopsgate-within, aged 27, 
Mr. Hugh Blair Finlay, bookseller. 

Aged 68, at Lambeth-ter. W. Trew, esq. 

BerksuHire. — July 28. At Southcote 
Lodge, aged 66, John Bockett, esq. 

Aug.13. John Bulter, esq. of Snelsmore. 

Aug. 29. At Wantage, aged 27, Cathe- 
rine, wife of Mr. W. H. Brind, of Pentonville. 

Bucks. — Aug. 30. At Ickford, Mrs. 
Mary C e, at the ad d age of 94. 
In the same village are now living two of her 
brothers and a sister, all of whom are con- 
fined to their beds and unable to help them- 
selves, The mother of the above died a 
few years since, at Ickford, aged 101. 

Camsripce.—Aug. 30. Aged 25, Mr. 
H. Shaw, of Caius College, Cambridge, 
eldest son of John Shaw, esq. of Gower- 
street, Bedford-square. 

DurnamM.—Aug. 20. At Bishop Wear- 
mouth, Anne C. Morrison, dau. of the late 
James Morrison, esq. of his Majesty’s Mint. 

Essex.—Sept. 4. At Epping, 64, 
Mary Marsh ve on the a wi bnan 
Mery eno aged 66, members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. He has been heard to 
express a wish that he might not long sur- 
vive his wife. 

GroucesTERsHIRE.— Aug. 13. At Clif- 
ton, Lieut. John Bushman, R. N. aged 28. 
He had sailed with Captains Ross and Parry, 
in the three North-west Expeditions, and 
was attached to the overland Expedition 
destined for Behring Straits, under Captain 
Franklin. 

Aug. 23. At St. Michael’s-hill, Bristol, 
Capt. Thomas Young, of the Royal Marines, 
aged 70. He was upwards of 50 years in 
the service of his country. 

Sept. 2. At her house in Bishop-street, 
Bristol, aged 83, Susanna, relict of the late 
Edward Watkins, esq. of Alveston. 

Sept.19. At Clifton, in her 77th year, 
Mrs. Anne Toll, spinster, late of Northamp- 
ton. Mrs. Toll was the last of a branch of 
the ancient family of that name in Hamp- 
shire and ne ta sone Her remains 
were deposited in Thornbury Church, in the 
family-vault of her last surviving brother 
Richard Newman Newman, M. D. of Thorn- 





bury Park and Clifton, Gloucestershire. Mrs. 
Toll’s three brothers, viz. Charles Toll, esq. 
the Rev. Ashburnham Philip Toll, and 
Richard Newman Toll, all took the name - 
Newman by royal letters patent, agreeably 
to the will of their relation, the late Mrs. 


Frances 
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Frances Newman, of Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, and of Fivehcad Magdalen in 


the county of Dorset. The deaths of the 
two former mentioned brothers are recorded 
in the Gentleman's Magazine. Mrs. Toll 
was niece to the late Admiral Toll, and 
aunt to the late Capt. James Newman New- 
man, R. N. 

Hampsmire.—Aug. 21. Mary, widow of 
the late Joseph May, esq. of Hale House. 

Aug. 26. At Lymington, aged 67, John 
Deane, esq. of Reading. A 

Aug. 27. At Martyr Worthy, Letitia 
Martha, infant daughter of the Rev. Sir 
H. Rivers, bart. 

Aug. 28. At his brother's residence, at 
Amport, Frederick Marwood, esq. Barrister- 
at-law, youngest son of the Rev. G. Mar- 
wood, toous Residentiary of the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester. 

Aug. 31. At Christchurch, aged 59, 
George Adams, esq. who for 17 years was 
an active partner in the Christchurch and 
Wimborne Bank, Punctual and indefati- 
gable in business, an affectionate husband, 
and kind master, he has left a void in the 
neighbourhood which will not easily be sup- 


lied. 

. - 7. Aged 17, Charles, second son 
of Charles Lambert, esq. of Osborne House, 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, and Fitzroy-square, 
London. This promising young man was 
unfortunately drowned while bathing. 

Hererord.—Aug.31. Aged 74, at Here- 
ford, Mr. W. Davis, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Hertrorpsuirs.—July 8. In the 17th 

ear of her age, Louisa, dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Simpson, Rector of Baldock. 

Aug. 30. At the Rev. Mr. Johnson’s, at 
Datchworth, Herts. Alice, second dau. of late 
Rev. J. Linton, of Frieston, Lincolnshire. 

Sept. 2. At Sawbridgeworth, Molly, 
relict of the Rev. Jobn Lane, late vicar of 
Sawbridgeworth, and rector of High Roding. 

Sept.2. Aged 70, at Hitchin, William 
Wilshere, esq. 

Sept. 4. Aged 76, Mark Harrison, esq. 
- Hastoe, near Tring, formerly of Finch- 
ane. 

HunTINGDoNSHIRE. .6. At Bramp- 
ton, in his 90th year, William Palmer, esq. 
a Director of Greenwich Hospital, and up- 
wards of 30 years one of his Majesty’s Com- 
maissioners of = Navy. -f oe 
respected, and his memory wi c 
rished by his relatives mc feeds 

Kent.—July 19. At Bridge-hill House, 
near Canterbury, aged 74, Charles Louis de 
Secondat Baron de Montesquieu, grandson 
of the illustrious President de Montesquieu. 
Banished from his native country by the 
horrors of the French Revolution, he re- 
sided for 35 years in England, eminently 
distinguished for every virtue which can 
adorn human nature. Beloved by his equals, 
venerated by his inferiors, his memory will 
long survive him in the grateful recollection 
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of the poor, and the affectionate remem- 
brance of his friends. 

LancasHire.—Aug. 15. At his father’s 


house, aged 30, Thomas, second son of T. 
Grimshaw, esq. of Barrowford, near Colne, 
much and deservedly lamented by his discon- 
solate widow and numerous circle of friends. 

Lincotnsuire.—Lately, at the Dowager 
Lady Nelthorpe’s, at Lincoln, in his 47th 
year, John Nelthorpe, esq. of South Fer- 
riby, second son of the late Sir John Nel- 
thorpe, of Barton, Lincolnshire, greatly 
regretted by all who knew him. 

July 30. At Healing, near Grimsby, 
aged 22, Elizabeth Anne, last surviving 
daughter of Lieut.-gen. Loft. 

Aug.15. Aged 15, Mary, dau. of Alder- 


man Steel, of Lincoln, 
Norroix. — Lately, at his house at 
Thorpe, near Norwich, Daniel Ames, esq. 


father-in: law of Henry Davis, esq. of Berke- 
ley-square. 

July 9. Inher 80th year, Mrs. Esther 
Delph; on the 17th of July Mr. Aaron 
Delph, in the 43d of his age; and on 


the 3d of August Mr. E, Delph, in the 83d 
year of hisage. Mr. E. Delph was parish 
clerk of Marsham for more 60 years, 


and ringer for the s of 70 years. The 
above aon were + ey mathed, and son, 
who lived all in one house, which is now 
left desolate. = 

July 22. At Westacre High House, 

42, Philip Hamond, esq. . ov 

NortTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Aug. 26. In her 
82d year, Anne, the wife of Mr. J 
Cooke, surgeon, of Northampton. is 
venerable and res rove og been 
married upwards of 60 years. 

Sept. 4. At Northampton, in his 87th 
year, W. Kerr, esq. M. D. upwards of 60 
years the principal medical attendant at 
the Northampton Infirmary. Of this dis- 
tinguished physician we hope for an ample 
memoir. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Aug. 11. At New- 
castle-u ee aged 82, the widow of 
Lieut.-Gen, Skerrett, and the mother of 
Major-Gen. J. B. Skerrett, who was killed 
at the assault of Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Oxrorpsuire.—July 30, At Oxford, 
aged 59, Mr. Buswell, solicitor, St. Giles’s. 

Aug. 23. Mr.Coulthard,who lately fought 
a duel, died this day under the operation of 
extracting the ball, which was lodged in his 
shoulder on that unfortunate occasion. 

4ug. 27. Richard, second son of Richard 
Smallbones, esq. of Hordley. He was a very 
promising youth, of genteel, unassuming 
manners, and truly amiable disposition. 

Suropsnire.— Aug. 23. At Bellevue, 
aged 75, James Male, esq. a magistrate and 

eputy-lieut. of the county of Sal 

SoMERsetsuire. — At Bawdrip, near 
Bridgewater, aged 90, William Crossman. 
He had kept his coffin by him for 50 years, 
and used it as a cupboard. 

Aug. 25. 
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Aug. 25. At Ilchester, aged 25, Anna, 
wife of Henry Tuson, esq. solicitor of that 


lace. 

Aug.28. At Dursley, in her 80th year, 
the relict of Wm. Vizard, esq. of that place. 

At High Littleton House, after a short 
illness, Jacob Mogg, esq. deeply regretted 
by his family and friends. 

Sept. 4. illiam Phelps, esq. East Pen- 
nard, a gentleman much respected by all 
who knew him. 

At Kingsdon House, in her 73d year, 
Catherine, wife of Aaron Moody, esq. 

SrTarrorDsHiRE.— dug. 31. At the ex- 
traordinary of one hundred and eight 
years, Wm. Jefton-of Wolverhampton. He 
was a gardener, and had for a number of 
years been employed in that capacity in the 
family of the late and p t MeN Molineux. 
During his long life he enjoyed almost unin- 
terrupted good health and spirits, and with 
the exception of his hearing, which had of 
late become rather defective, retained full 

session of his faculties. On the day of 
is Majesty’s Coronation he presided at an 
entertainment given to a number of poor 
persons, and sung with true energy and feel- 
ing the National Anthems of God save the 
King and Rule Britannia. The illness 
which terminated his life was of short dura- 
tion; for only eight days preceding that 
event he was enjoying his cup at the public 
house he usually frequented, the Cheq 
Ball, and there exhibited his failing strength 
in an ineffectual attempt to amuse the com- 
pany with a song. 

Surrotxk.—July 30. At Earl Soham, in 
his 81st year, William Henchman, gent. for 
many years a medical practitioner in that 
neighbourhood. 

Aug. 7. John Marriott, of Thorney-hall, 
Stowmarket, gent. 

Aug. 10. Aged 10, Louisa, eldest dau. 
of Mr. I. Currie, surgeon, of Bungay. 

Aug. 6. At Pakefield, aged 17, Jane- 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. W. 
Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow. 

Aug. 18. At the Glebe house, Tatting- 
stone, Elizabeth Toundrow, youngest dau. 
of Rev. John Bull, Rector. 

Aug. 23. At Hawstead Place, near Bury, 
Miss Metcalfe, eldest daughter of the late 
Philip Metcalfe, esq. 

Aug. 25. At Eve, in his 82d year, James 
Prest, gent. 

Sept. 6. At Woolpit, in his 45th year, 
Geo Fiske, gent. a Lieutenant in the 
Ro: “# Artillery Brivers. 

URREY. — June 10. At Walton-on- 
Thames, in his 6th year, Henry-Charles, 
only son of the Hon. Gong Grey Bennet. 

ussEx.—July 28. At Hastings, aged 52, 
the wife of Robert William Eastwick, esq. 
of Hans-place, London. 

Aug.2. At Beckley, Anne, relict of the 
Hon. Lieut.-gen. Murray. 
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Aug.21. At Hastings, aged 61, the wi- 
dow of the late Charles Hiett Hancock, esq. 
of Lower Clapton. 

Aug. 28. Two days after his landing at 
Brighton, from the Mariner, Capt. Charles 
Young, Commander of the Fame, which 
ship was destroyed by fire at Bencoolen on 
the 2d of February last. 

Warwicksnire.— Aug. 31. At Leaming- 
ton Priors, Rachel, wife of Edw. Hayward, 
esq. of Goldstone, Salop. 

Wittsuire.— Aug. 13. At Farley, aged 
19, Matilda, wife of Rev. C. F. Watkins. 

Aug. 31. At Devizes, in his 77th year, 
B. W. Anstice, esq. 

Yorksuire.— July 5. At Haslewood 
Hall, aged 72, Jane Lady Vavasour, daugh- 
ter and sole-heiress of Wm. Langdale of 
Langthorpe, esq. ; she was married in 1797 
to Sir Walter Vavasour, bart. of Hasle- 
wood, ‘of a very ancient family, who died 
Nov. 3, 1802, without issue. 

July 28. In Brook-street, aged 57, Mr. 
Sharp, ship-owner, and one of the elder 
brethren of the Trinity-house of Hull. 

Aug. 3. Aged 75, Mr. Robert Spence, 
of York, formerly a bookseller. 

Aug. 5. At the house of her niece (Mrs. 
Rennards, Newland), aged 90, the relict of 
the late Mr. Jos. Jewitt, merchant, Hull. 

4ug. 7. At Scarbro’, aged 62, Mr. 
Thos, Headley, Governor of the Spa at that 
place, a very eminent sailor and commander 
in the merchant service, and much respect- 
ed in life. 

Aug. 25. At his house at Cliff, near 
Selby, aged 84, Mr. Thos. Brown. 

Aug. 27. In her 71st year, the relict of 
the late Rev. John Ralph, of Halifax. 

Sept. 6. Aged 72, Gawan Taylor, esq. 
for many years a partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Woodall and Co. Bankers, Scarborough, 
and one of the senior members of the Cor- 

ration of that borough; a man of the 

indest disposition, and of the utmost inte- 
grity of character. It is a singular circum- 
stance, and one that vouches strongly for 
the salubrity of Scarborough, that the ages 
of the twelve senior members of the Corpo- 
ration average upwards of 70 years, not- 
withstanding two out of that number are 
comparatively young men. 

Scottanp.—July 28. At Dun House, 
Miss Erskine, of Dun, only sister of the 
Countess of Cassillis, and daughter of John 
Erskine, esq. of Dunnottar, co. Kincardine, 
by Margaret, daughter of William Baird, of 
Newbyth, esq- 

Irectanp.—July 8. From inflammation 
in the bowels, after an illness of two days, 
George, Earl of Tyrone, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Waterford by Susan - Hussey, 
only dau. and heiress of the 2d Earl of Tyr- 
connel (by Sarah, youngest daughter of 
John Lord Delaval) : he was born April 
27, 1814. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 25, to September 21, 1824. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5118] 50and 60 83 
Males - 661 }isse Males - 641 ee Sand10 47|60and 70 83 
Females - 725 Females - of : 10 and20 36|70and 80 72 

Whereof have died under two years old 408 $ 20 and30 71] 80and 90 39 
rs 30 and40 89] 90and100 5 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 91 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Sept. 11. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. » «& s. d. 
54 6 80 10 22 7 29 #1 85 4 350 (1 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Sept. 20, 50s. to 55s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Sept. 22, 30s. 3d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Sept. 17. 






Kent Bags .......... ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Farnham Pockets.... 61. Os. to 91. 9s, 
Sussex Ditto ....... Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent........:ceceeeeees . to 6l. Os, 
Yearling... - 31. 10s. to 4l. 15s. | Sussex.... * . to Sl. 12s, 
Old ditto............. Ol Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling.........0000- 31 15s. to Sl. 5s, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 15s. Straw 3/. 3s. Clover 6/.0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 10s. 
Straw 2i. 18s. Clover 6l. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


it mm t Shee Oh Tennis 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
DION < nducacanndiisins 83s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 22: 

| poeta 4s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. Ee 3,162 Calves 220 
Pork ....cceeceeeeeeeeees 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Sheep and Lambs 22,270 Pigs 200 


COALS: Newcastle, 31s. 0d. to 39s. 6d.—Sunderland, 35s. Od. to 40s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s. 0d. Yellow Russia 37s. 6d. 
SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. 0d. Curd 82s.—CANDLES, 8s. per Doz. Moulds 9s. 6d. 








THE PRICES of SHARES in Canats, Docxs, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licut Companies (between the 25th of August, and 25th of Sept. 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Ratve (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canats. Trent and Mersey, 751. and bonus; price 2,400/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 151. ; 
price 605/.—Coventry 44/. and bonus; price 1,300/.—Oxford, short shares, 32/. and 
bonus ; price 900l,—Grand Junction, 10/, and bonus ; price 3501.—Birmingham, 12. 10s. 
and bonus; price 380/.—Neath, 15/.; price 410/.—Swansea, 11/.; price 261/.—Mon- 
mouth, 10/.; price 255/.—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 7/.; price 180/.—Nottingham, 
——; price 300/.—Cromford, ——}; price 450/.—Loughborough, 1971.; price 4,950. 
—Ellesmere, 3/. 10s.; price 85l.—Dudley, 3/. 10s.; price 851—Old Union, 41.; price 
93l.—Barnesley, 12/. and bonus; price 375/.—Huddersfield, 11.; price 42/.—Lancaster, 
1l.; price 42/.—Stratford-upon-Avon, 1/,; price 55l.—Rochdale, 4/.; price 140l.—Ken- 
net and Avon, 1/.; price 30/.—Regent’s, price 58/.—Thames and Medway, = 401.— 
Wilts and Berks, price 9/.—Portsmouth and Arundel, price 21/—Docxs. West India, 
10/.; price 235l.—London, 41. 10s.; price 110/.—Water Works. East London, 5i.; 

rice 165/.—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 751. West Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 751.— 
_ ano Lire Insurance Companies. Royal Exc » 10/. and bonus; price 310L— 
Globe, 71.; price .—Imperial 5/.; price 130/.—Hope, 6s.; price 6l.—Atlas, 9s. ; 
price 9/,—Guardian, 10/. paid; price 10/. prem.—Kent, 2/. 10s.; price 751.—Rock, 2s. ; 
price 4. 15s.—Gas Licut Companies. Westminster, 3/. 10s.; price 75l.—Imperial, 401. 
paid dividend, 3/.; price 65.—Pheenix, 2/. paid; price 16l. 10s, prem.—Reversionary In- 
terest Society, 201. paid; price 2/. 10s. prem.—Vauxhall Bridge, 1/.; price 371. 

METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraanp. 
From August 27, to September, 26, 1824, both inclusive. 
























































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
to s i 4 to) ; | 
“ & “S & es e+ 
og Ki = 8 or Ny Weather. || ° c= 3's 8 Sa | ——. Weather. 
rsfesiz |f= + pts. BSio S| F nei pss. 
A= |o= =& || Az \o= =4| 
Aug. ° ° ° | Sept. ° ° ° 
27 | 60 | 67 | 60 || 30, 30 fair 12 | 60 | 66 | 50 || 30, 70/rain 
28 | 60 | 70 | 61 | » 05 fair 13 | 55 | 68 | 57 P 16 fair 
29 | 65 | 79 | 66 || 29, 98 fair | 14 | 57 | 66 | 66 » 12/cloudy 
30 | GO | 76 | 65 > 95 fair | 15 | 65 | 73 | 61 9 17 \fair 
31 | 65 | 70 | 64 || 30, 02/fair | 16 | 56 | 69 | 60 > 12/fair 
S.1 | 66 | 80] 69 > 10/fair 17 | 57 | 69 | 60 9 22/fair 
2; 68 | 79 | 69 > 12)/fair | 18 | 60 | 71 | 60 > 10/fair 
3 | 66 | 77 | 68 9 05|cloudy 19 | 58 | 66 | 6O || 29, 97 |cloudy 
4 | 66 | 74 | 62 || 29, 95/fair 20 | 52 | GO} 52 > 91 jrain 
5 | 60 | 69 | 60 » 78) fair 21 | 56 | 66 | 56 || 30, 10)fair 
6 | 60 | 69 | 60 ||, 55|showery a2 | 54 | 66| 50 ||, O1|fair 
7 | 60 | 67 | 60 2 59 showery | 23 | 54 | 60 | 56 » O1|fair 
8 | 60 | 66 | 50 » 55 showery 24 | 56 | 62) 55 » 10/stormy 
9 | 53 | 63 | 55 ||, 75|showery 25 | 56 | 57 | 45 || 29, 99|showery 
10 | 53 | 66 | 57 ||, 86 showery 26 | 45 | 52 | 42 || 30, 05/fair 
11‘ 61 ' 66160" , 74 showery | , ' 




















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 28, to September 27, 1824, loth inclusive. 

























































































































































































‘4 s;is.lale a| dls j ) Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 
Hes OBlSCZIL lS [ee 58lvils z 1000/. | 10002. 
Gaal £2 22) 2) 28 RAE SEES] S Jace per/ac ra 
- ee lat | S| «? 3] +| < = Day. | per Day. 
| 

28/236 |94$ JZi9sk g 101% |1013/105g 234 ——/88 pm.|42 41 pm.|39 40pm. 
30/236 |94g 4/93§ §% 101$ |1014)106 234 88 pm.| 41 pm. |4039pm. 
31/236 \944 f93g ¢ 101§)105§ 234 90 pm.| 41 pm. |- - 
1|235 |94$ 4,934 4/1013)101§ 4)101§)105§ 234 ——/87 pm.| 41 pm. | 40 pm. 
2) Hol. —_— — —_ 

3/2343/944 4934 Fy 101¢ 4 1013 1053 23$ |287 41 39 pm./4038 pm. 
4|Shut} Shut j93$ $102 | Shut |Shutj106 234 |——/86 pm./39 41 pm.) 39 pm. 
6 93% $ 101% /L06§ Shut) 86 pm./41 39 pm.| 39 pm. 
7 93% 4)logg |L06g 87 pm./41 43 pm.|3839 pm. 
8 ~ 3%|102 | 106 eo 88 pm.|/41 44 pm./39 40pm. 
9 93g 4 106 44 46 pm./41 43 pm. 
10 93§ 4/102 106} —— 2874 45 47 pm./4443 pm. 
11 944 4 106§ ——, 87 pm.|46 45 pm./44 43 pm. 
13 93g 4 1064 —— 2874/86 pm.i44 45 pm./4442 pm. 
14 94 3 106 ——,2874|86 pm.| 45 pm. |4244 pm. 
5 93§ 4 1064 ——)|2873/84 pm./45 42 pm./42 40pm. 
16 94 f 106 | 84 pm./42 43 pm./4240pm. 
17 944 i! 1064. 84 pm.|42 45 pm./41 42 pm. 
18 94 106% 84 pm.i44 45 pm.|/41 42pm. 
20|/—— 94d 5 ——}1064} 46 44 pm./43 42 pm. 
21} Hol. 
22 los 4 106§,——|—— 84 pm./43 46 pm./4441 pm. 
23 load 1064 ——|288 |83 pm.'43 45 pm.j4143 pm. 
24 94g 3 —|106 |——/——_|s4 pm.'44 46 pm.|42.44 pm. 
5 lo5$ 44 106% 85 pm.| 47 pm. |4345pm. 
27 los § —|1069——|——84 pm.'45 48 pm|4442 pm. 





























RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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